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PREFACE. 


ba the Introductory Note to my “ Addenda and 

Corrigenda” to the first edition, I promised to 
give another series of ‘ Gems of Waltonese” in this 
edition. But as my time is just now taken up with 
more important work than pointing out Mr. Walton’s 
stupid and ridiculous blunders, I am obliged to con- 
tent myself for the present with reprinting below 
the Introductory Note which I prefixed to tho 
“ Addenda and Corrigenda,” for the entertainment 
and edification of purchasers of this edition. 


BANGATORE, ) 
25th October 1896. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Mr. Walton having brought out a third edition of his 
book, between which and the second, there are some aifferences, 
we have thought it desirable to adapt the Key to it by append- 
ing these Addenda and Corrtgenda to the Key. 


In the Preface to the Key we said that it was in order to 
induce Mr. Walton to revise his book that. we gave ourselves 
the trouble of bringing together a numbor of the grosser 
blunders which it contained. We are very glad to see that 
Mr. Walton has made free use of our criticisms, and has cor- 
rected almost all the blunders that we pointed out; but we 
cannot help remarking that it would have been more honest on 
his part if he had acknowledged his obligations to the Key, in 
his Preface. We hope Mr. Walton will not misunderstand 
us. What we charge him with is an act of iiterary dishonesty, 
under which category we think the unacknowledged use of 
another man’s intellectual labours may properly be ranked. 
We say this lest Mr. Walton should rush into Court as he was 
so ill-advised as to do once, and launch another sensational 
‘“ WALTON versus SHEPPARD ” suit. 


As Mr. Walton seems willing and ready to avail himself 
of our criticisms (sometimes even when they happen to be wrong !), 
we intend to point out in the Preface to each edition of our 
Key » number of his blunders, with our remarks on them. 
For even in the revised edition of his book there are enough of 
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blunders to furnish matter for critical prefaces to half-a-dozen 
editions of our Key. It would perhaps be an exaggeration to 
say that their number is legion ; but the number we noted in 
the second edition was (strange coincidence !) exactly the Num- 
ber of the Deast--666. A good many of these have been cor- 
rected in the third edition, but still there are quite enough left 
for our purpose. We intended pointing them all out in a 
Review ; bat we have changed our mind. In the first place, 
readers of future editions of Mr. Walton’s book will lose so 
much fon; and secondly, as Mr. Walton will not acknowledge 
his obligations, we would rather dole them out to him by in- 
stalments. The first instalment we have already given him in 
the Preface and the footnotes to the Key. The second, a small 
one, we shall now present him with, under the name of 


GEMS OF WALTONESE. 


Tho first gem dug up from his own rich mine, that we 
shall present Mr. Walton with, is one that he should specially 
value as affording unquestionable proof of his peculiar fitness 
for the work of teaching Indian students how to write bad 
Enelish, Here it is: 


Pace 150.*—“ Any sentence that bas no direct bearing 
upon the special point of the paragraph*’should not be included 
in that paragraph af all.” Every English teacher in India, or 
at Jeast in this Prsidency, will recognise in this sentence, one 
of the besetting blunders of native students. A native student 
might be excused for saying “ Any one should not leave the 
class,” but for an educated Englishman—for such we presume 
Mr. Walton to be—to write “ Any sentence...... should not be 
included.....s...0+8 "is in our opinion, unpardonable, especially 
when he does it in a work intended to teach native students 
how to write English. 


On the same page we read: ‘‘ When we wish to narrate a 
story or some portion of history, or when we are endeavouring 
to describe some particular object or when we have to expound 
some principle of science, in each case we have a general subject 
to deal with.”” How, is the subject in any of the supposed 
cases a “general subject” ? Is the subject of a story, or of 
some portion of history, a general subject ? Is a particular ob- 
ject a general subject? Is a principle of science a general 
subject ? 

Another gem from the snme page: “ Thus we shall always 
find that our composition may be separated into paragraphs.” 
How can we separate what has never been joined? The para- 
graphs of a ‘‘ composition ” may be separated from one another ; 
but how can we seperate a“ composition” into paragraphs P Mr. 
Walton means, of course, “ divided into paragraphs.” 


. # The references ure to the pages of the third edition of the Synthesw. 
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Page 54,—“ Interrogations very often do not seem to ex- 
pect an answer.” We shoald think not. Interrogations are 
inanimate things, and cannot expect an answer or any thing 
else, any more than a tree can expect to be watered. Mr. 
Watton means, we suppose, to say that interrogations some- 
times —not very often—do not require answers. 


“ They [exclamations] are generally expressed ...... either 
with an interjection followed by an elliptical statement, or an 
adverb how or what......” What is meant by exclamations 
being expressed wtih an interjection or an adverb? Along 
with an interjection? Mr. Walton means “by, or by means 
of, au interjection or an adverb.” And then how many adverbs 
how, and how many adverbs what, are there? ‘An adverb 
how or what” points to more than one of each name. And 
is what, used in exclamatory sentences, an adverb? Mr. Walton’s 
example is “ What a terrible disaster it is!” On page 226 
he himself tells us that in the precisely similar example “ What 
a fool I* have been!,” what is an attribute to fool, that is, an 
adjective qualifying it. 


Pace 94.—* Brevity is one of the virtues of composition !” 
What is meant is, of course, that brevity is one of the qualities 
which a piece of good composition should possess, but what 
recognised sense of virtue would make the sentence convey that 
meaning ? 


Pace 23.—“ ...for the nouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs, 
to substitute other nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, 
without completely altering the meaning and accuracy of the 
passage.” hat is meant by altering the accuracy of a passage P 


“There are certain regular classes of words, however, which 
involve a mental substitution, that is, which require the 
mind to interpret them by forming the concepts which these 
words imply.” What are regular classes of words? “ These 
words,” or “ those words” P And why repeat the noun at all ? 
Would not “which they imply” do? And what are 
“concepts ” implied by words? Is ‘ concepts”’ a proper word to 
use in & book intended for High School students? Mr. Walton 
seems to use it in order to air his knowledge of metaphysics or 
logic, which however, we shall presently see to be anything 
but sound. 


Page 87.—“It may happen, however, that both the princi- 
pal clause and the dependent clause have the same subject.” We 
defy Mr. Walton to give a sentence in which the principal and 
the subordinate clause have the same subject. Two co-ordinate 


* If Mr. Walton meant himself by J, we would add: “to undertake 
to teach what I do not know very well myself,” and then any one could 
heartily echo the sentiment, 
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clauses may have the same subject; or rather, the subject of 
the first may be understood in the second, but if the ellipsis is 
supplied, eavh clause will have its own subject, as indeed it 
ought to have. But a subordinate clause cannot have the game 
subject as the principal clause on which it depends. Of course, 
the same word or words may form the subject in both clauses ; 
but that is quite another thing. In the sentence “ He never 
promises anything that he does not perform,” the he “he” is 
the subject of the principal, and the second “ he” the subject of 
the subordinate, clause, so that there are two subjects, each 
clause having its own subject, though cach clause has the same 
word for tts subject as the other has. 


Pace 102.—* Every attribute may be regarded as implying 
© statement about the substantire to which wt ts attached.” Is 
the statement about the substantive, or about the person or thing 
denoted by it? Any statement about the substantive must be 
as to its grammatical character—whether it is masculine, 
feminine, or peuter, singular or plural, and so on. In “ He 
built a large house” the example that Mr. Walton himself 
gives, larye makes no statement, express or implied, about the 
ward “house,” bat desertbes the thing denoted by it. Why 
Mr. Walton discards the term noun for the old-fashioned term 
substantive, we ave unable to conceive. 


Pace 36.— * The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.’ 
Kyidently, it is not the way, but the ploughman that is weary. 
We may therefore exercise ourselves by restoring the order 
that the Janguageimphies.” How can we everctse ourselves by the 
single act of restoring the order? And how can we restore 
what nover existed 2 For itis the implied order we are sup- 
posed to restore, and what is dmplied in the sentenee ts xot 
there, and acver was there. The fact is that the last sentence 
in the above quotation is Wultonese for: ‘‘ We may therefore, 
ag an exorcise, put the words in their natural order.” 


“* Bruce pressed his dying hand.’ In this case the noun 
which the epithet rightly qualifies is not expressed.” How can 
the epithet qualify a noun which is not im the sentence at all, 
and cannot, be inserted in it as being understood (for understood 
it is not}? And what is meant by an epithet rightly qualifying 
a noun? Can it qualify a noun wrongly? What Mr. Walton 
means, but cannot say correctly, is that the noun which the 
epithet should properly qualify, or rather be joined to, is not 
expressed. 

Pact 10].— Of course every clause already expresses one 
thought in an explicit manner.” Already means “ prior to some 
Specitied time, wheher present, past, or future.” Now, no time 
has been specified in the above sentence, or in any of the sen- 
tences preceding it. What then is the force of already? Is its 
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use here English ? My. Walton continues: ‘For every comple- 
ted predicate states something concerning its subject.” Cer- 
tainly not: — predicate, whether completed or not, states 
(or sks) something, not about its subject, but about the perem 
or thing denoted by tts subject. By ‘completed predicate ” one 
would naturally think Mr. Walton means a predicate which 
has what, in Analysis, is termed a “completion of the predicate,” 
joined to it; but what he really means is a predicate which is 
a finite verb, or consists of a finite verb and other words joined 
to it. 

Pace 33.—‘ When a single adverb is used to modify a 
verb, it may be placed immediately befure, or immediately after, 
or even at the very beginning of the sentence.” Immediately 
before, or immediately after, what? The sentence, or, the be- 
ginning of the sentence ? If the adverb is placed immediately 
before the sentence, or immediately before the beginning of the 
sentence, which would mean the same thing, it cannot be a 
part of the sentence. How then can it modify a verb in the 
sentence ? If it is placed immediately after the sentence, the 
same objection applies. If the meaning is “immediately after 
the beginning of the sentence,” we have no exception to take 
to that portion of Mr. Walton’s statement, except that it is 
clumsily worded. As a matter of fact however, what he really 
means to say is that the adverb is placed ‘‘immediately before, 
or immediately after, the verb, or even at the very beginning 
of the sentence.” But between what he means, and what he 
says, there is sometimes as much difference as there is between 
chalk and cheese. 


Pace 39.— Without I had helped him he must have failed.” 
Without is never now used in the sense of unless by good writers 
or speakers; and Mr. Walton’s using the vulgarism (for such 
it is) shows how competent he is to teach native students how 
to write English correctly. Another example of the same vul- 
gvarism occurs on p. 134: “ Without you had told me this, I 
should never have supposed it.” 


Pacr 35.—“ This [Transferred Epithet] is a figure very 
frequently used in poetry. Its purpose is to obtain brevity and 
vividness of description.” That is, the figure wishes to obtain 
brevity and vividness of description! Mr. Walton means, of 
course, that we employ it for that purpose, but that is not 
what his words mean. And again, does the poet obtain those 
qualities by using the figure, or does he impart them to his 


poetry P Perhaps secure would express the meaning intended, 
better than obtain. 


We have just shown how Mr. Walton attributes purpose 


to a figure of speech. We shall now see how he makes a sen- 
tence a thinking being: 
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Page 103.—“ It must always be borne in mind by the stu- 
dent that in all his attempts to analyse the thoughts of a sentence, 
he must carefully consider the relation in which the terms of a 
sentence stand to one another in order that he may be able to 
appreciate the full effect of their collocation, and that he may 
express the force of their relation by means of suitable adverbs 
or such other words as will mike a similar impression on the 
mind.”’ What are the “thoughts of a sentence”? Can a sen- 
tence think? Perhaps Mr. Walton means “the thoughts 
contained in a sentence.” But a sentence does not contain 
thoughts: itonly expresses them. And then, what are the “terms 
of a sentence”? We know that in Logic, the subject and pre- 
dicate of a proposition are called ‘‘ terms’’; but even supposing 
the grammatical subject and predicate of a sentence may be 
called “terms,” there is nothing to justify our calling the 
words and phrases of which a sentence is composed—which are 
the “terms” that Mr. Walton means—by that name. “ As 
will make a similar impression on the mind.”’ An impressicn 
similar to what? We leave it to Mr. Walton to answer the 
question : we cannot. 


Page 195.—“ We know cf no better way of extracting the 
whole intention of a sentence than by asking an exhaustive series 
of questions after the manner we have illastrated at page 104.” 
A sentence having an intention is of a piece with a figure of 
speech having a purpose, and a hat poing round collecting 
subcriptions (Exercise 129, Second Edition). Exhaustive catechi- 
mation is, we are told, the particular process of distillation by 
which the intention of the sentence is extracted. We would 
remark that the way of ‘extracting the intention” cannot be 
“by asking questions,” but ‘asking questions,” and that the 
manner of asking the questions is illustrated not at page 104, 
but on page 104, and for that matter on page 105 as well. 


Page 129.—‘ Before, Ere. These are identical in meaning, 
denoting that the action of the subordinate clause 1s preceded by 
the action of the esate clause.”’ If sentences can think, they 
may naturally be expected to acf, and so we here read of the 
actions of principal and subordinate clauses. In the next edition 
of his book Mr. Walton will probably make them speak also. 
1f he does, we hope he will make them speak better sense and 
better English than he writes. 


Pacr 151.—* To illustrate all these points with suitable 
cxamples.’’ With is here used @ la Walton for by. 


“It is sufficient to show him how sentences are built up 
from words and phrases and clauses.” Isa sentence built up 
from words as a house is built up from its foundation ? What 
constitutes its superstructure then ? 
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Paar 161.—“ It [the Colou] is also used with . Dash after 
as:—, thus :--, for example :—, etc., in order to introduce exam- 
pleg or illustrations of the text as in all the znstances throughout 
this book.” Is the colon used with a dash after ‘thus :—, &e.” ? 
If so we should have to write:—“ Ho spoke thus :—:—’’! 
“Examples or illustrations of the text.” Of tho text of 
what ? Of the work in which they are used P If so, are the 
examples or illustrations distinct from the text of the work P 
That can be the case only in works with commentaries or notes 
added to the text. But why should the use of “ thus:—, &,” 
be restricted to such works, or, even in such works, to the com- 
mentary portions of them? As a matter of fact they are just 
as likely to be used in the text as in the commentary, or per- 
haps even more so. “ All the instances throughout this book.” 
Instances of what ? And why “ all the instances throughout this 


book?” Mr. Walton meant to say “all the ezercises in this 
book, ”’ 


Pas 135.—“ We shall treat these [Co-ordinating Conjunc- 
tions | inthe order of Cumulative, Adversative, and Illative. Certain 
phrases also are employed to serve the same purpose, as in like 
manner, as well as............These will appear in their proper 
order.”’ What is meant by “ the order of Cumulative, Adversative, 
and Illative”? Mr. Walton means “in tho following order :— 
Cumulative, <Adversative, Illative,” but flounders helplessly 
among his words as usual, in trying to express his meaning. 
* The same purpose” as what? Ag the co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions ? Then why not say so instead of making the sentence 
nonsensical by leaving it incomplete ? “In their proper order’, 
ig, a8 is clearly shown by what follows the sentences quoted 
above, Waltonese for ‘in their proper places. ” 


‘* Both,—and. Usyally used with only two clauses it adds 
special emphasis.............’’ Usually used! What a euphonious 
sombination ! and how characteristically Waltonian ! ‘ /t adds.” 
What is the antecedent of 7#? There is none as far as we can 
wake out. 


Pauk 65.—“ The person to whom the speech is addressed 
may be mentioned or not, as we please. If mentioned zt must 
be governed by the preposition to......”” What is the anteccdent 
of t¢+ Does it stand for “the person to Whom the spcech is 
addressed ¥’’ Then Mr. Walton must suppose every person to 
whom a specch introleced by say, observe, or remark is addressed, 
to be a sexless creature! 


‘‘ These verbs [lell, inform, §c.] must invariably be followed 
by the object of the person addressed.”’ What is the object of the 
person addressed 2?” To hear what is said to him, or if it is 
likely to be disagreeable, not to hear it, we suppose. If by 
vbject, Mr. Walton means “ grammatical object, ” we should like 
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to ask him whether people “ take objects” as transitive verbs do. 
He should have said * These verbs must invariably be followed 
by an object denoting the person addressed. ”’ 


e 
Page 180,—* Passing through the salt-sea, as a plough 
passes through the field...... The plough does not pass through 


the field, but over it ; the ploughshare cuts, not passes, through 
the soil. 

Pace 173.—“ Many words are commonly used in an abbre- 
viated form. The first syllable is omitted or the elision of a 
letter in the iniddle or at the end of a word is adopted.” The 
eliston of a letter is adopted ? We should like to know what 
kind of adoption that is, and whether it is recognised by Hindu 
or Mahomedan law, 

“ Kven in the use of ordinary words, poetry makes a great 
difference. For whereas i prose we are accustomed to use 
generic terms or words of comprehensive signification, the poet 
prefers to employ particular names im order to lend pictur. 
esqueness to his deseriptions. ” Poetry makes a great difference 
—between what and what? Mr. Walton means “there is 
great difference between poetry and prose.” Whereas in 
prose, de.’ This use of whereas for whtle is—not Lnglish, 
When whereas is put at the beginning of a sentonce, it introduces 
a preamble, and means stnee, asin the Preamble of an Act of 
Government. When it introduces a statement opposed to an- 
other, the former statement always comes after the other, as: 
“Aro not those found to he the greatest zealots who are most 
notoriously ignorant ? Whereas true zeal should always begin 
with true knowledge.” “ The poet prefers to employ parti- 
cular names in order to Jend picturesqueness to his descrip- 
tions.” The poet lends picturesqueness to his descriptions ? 
Well, we hope he does not charge his descriptions interest at 
more than twelve percent. per annum. The poet does not lend 
picturesqueness to his descriptious; the language he uses may 
do so. A distinguished man doves not lend ecldt to a gathering, 
bat Ins presence may do xo. 

* And whereas (?, in prose we attach an epithet to an 
appropriate noun, poetry makes the noun out of the abstract 
epithet, azure for the shy, and a hive of hoarded sweets instead of 
honey, as High rode in cloudlyss blue the moun.” Does poetry 
make a noun out of the epithet, or does it make it a noun, or 
rather use it as a noun? And what is an “abstract epithet?” 
From the glibness with which Mr. Walton talks of concepts 
and so on, one should think he had a smattering at least of 
Logic and Metaphysics. But the idea must be abandoned as 
soon as one finds him talking of “abstract epithets,’’. all 
epithets—aud all adjectives for that matter—being cunerctes 
uot abstract, terms as the yorlest tyro in Logic knows. “Azure 
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for the sky, and a hive of hoarded sweets instead of honey.” 
What is the construction of these two phrases ? “ Poetry makes 
asuye for the sky and makes a hive of hoarded sweets instead of 
honey,’ is it? * Azure for the sky.’ Does any poet use e@sure 
for “the sky?” My. Walton means “for shy.” And how does 
the phrase a hive of hoarded sweets" illustrate the poet’s use 
of an “abstract epithet” asa noun ? Is it an epithe? at all? The 
fact is that the whole of the paragraph from which we have 
quoted is fearfully muddled. It begins by speaking of the great 
difference, in the use of ordimary words, between prose and poetry. 
The second sentence, though intoduced by for, says nothing on 
this point, but speaks of the poet’s preference of particular 
terms to general terms, while the concluding sentence illustrates 
just the opposite fact—his preference of veneral terms to parti- 
cular terms: Poetry may admit such phrases as heart-sick, 
agony, wnd moonsiruck madness, and wide-wasting pestilence, but 
would never tolerate heart-disease or softening of the brain, or 
small-poxr.” Dy the way, is it these terms, or the use of them, 
that poetry will not tolerate 2?“ The sentences of poetry are short 
and graphic’ —like the sontenees of some Magistrates: Five 
Rupees fine, or one week’s simple imprisonment’?---or—" Give 
him two dozen on the triangle.” If the “sentences of poetry” 
are always short, we are afraid we must deny the name of poet 
to Shakespeare and Milton. 


Paar 166.—“ Brackets or Marks of Parenthesis, are used to 
show that a clanse is thrown In between the parts of a sentence, 
and that it ig neither necessary to the gramnar nor the accu- 
racy of the meaning” What is “the grammur of the meaning” 
of asentence ? Mr. Walton seems to mean ‘“ necessary neither to 
the grammar of the sentence nor to the accuracy of its mean- 
ing.” We need not point ont that, in the above sentence, netther 
should follow, instead of preceding, necessary. 


Pace 105.—“ Such a passage as this is higher than the 
form of a simple narrative.” How can a passage be higher than 
the form of a narretive ? 


Pact 167.—“ They [the verbs say, reply, &c.| may be em- 
ployed [in indirect speech] with very little danger of error arisiug 
from idiomatic usage.” How can any error arise from the tdi0- 
matic, and therefore correct, use of any word ? 


PaGu 173.—“ Tn such verbal metaphors, almost any part of 
speech may be used figuratively.” One of the examples given 
1 illustrate this statement is “1 loved her most sinccrely.”’ Is 
there a‘* verbal metaphor”, or any other inetaphor, in this sen- 
tence ? Mr. Walton perhaps thinks there is a metaphor in szn- 
cerely (literally, without war), If that isso, we wish he would 
show us how to expand the metaphor into a regular simile ; for 
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he tells 18 on page 180 that “ every metaphor may be expanded 
into a Kimile,” 

Pace 168.— When a portion of a sentence or of a para- 
eraph is omitted, the hiatus is marked with a line of asterisks or of 
dots.” Marked with a line of dots? Can a line of dots be wsed 
for marking with, hke marking ink, ora piece of chalk or coal ? 
And how cana hiatus, that is, a gap oropening, be marked with 
anything? Mr. Walton means to say that the omisston—every 
omission does not necessarily create a hiatus—is indicated by 
a line of dots or of asterisks, 


Pace 167.—“J found them all 6’s and 7’s.” In the first 
place do we ever use Arabic figures in the idiomatic phrase 
“yixes and sevens’; secondly do we find things ‘ sixes and 
sevens,” or “at sixes and sevens 2” 


Page 63.— The order of the words must be restored to the 
natural form.” Whatis the form of the order of the words ? 
What is meant is “The natural order) of the words must be re- 
stored,” 


They [the verbs ask, inquire, §c.,] may be accompanied with 
or withoué the personal object.” They certainly may be accom- 
panied with [? by] the personal object; but how in the name of 
all that is wonderful, can they be accompanied without it ? How 
ean they be accompanied at all when there is nothing to accom- 
pany them ? Mr. Walton means to say “They may or may not 
he accompanied by a personal object ;” and he really ought to 
bo ashamed of himself if he cannot express so simple a fact in- 
correct Isnglish. 

Pace &4.— The study of contraction will prove a useful 
exercise to all students for the purpose of teaching phrase-wri- 
ting, and of promoting brevity.” Whatever the art deseribed as 
“phrase-writing’” may be, is tho study of Contraction useful to 
students for teaching that art, or for learning it ? And do stu- 
denfs“ promote brevity,” or dues the process of contraction pro- 
mote it ¢ 

Pawu 129.—“The tense of the subordinate clause should be 
in the progressive form, or at least allow the possibility of ex- 
pressing continuous action,” What is meant by the tense of a 
clause ? Have clauses any tense? “ Allow the possibility” to 
whom or what? Mr. Walton means * be capable of expressing 
continuons action. 7 


Paar 137.—Luther—or, Natther—nor, Whether—or. These 
conjunctions properly express alternatives, that is, a choice 
between tye things. But in usage they are occasionally applied 
to more than two things.” Does alternatives mean “a choice be- 
tween two things” P Are the conjunctions in question applied to 
two or more things, or are they employed in speaking of them ? 
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Pace 149.—“ When the clauses of a compound sentence are 
parallel, or are merely added together as a continuation of the 
same line of thought, d&c.”” How are clauses added together ? By 
some process similar to compound addition perhaps. If both 
(or all) the clauses are a continuation of the same line of 
thought, where is the beginning of that line P 


Pace 107.—‘‘ Phrases enter very largely into the structure 
of the majority of sentences.” That is, a large number of phrases 
enter into the structure of each single sentence, inthe majori- 
ty of cases? Mr. Walton means to say that phrases enter very 
largely into the structure of sentences, simply, The words “the 
majority of” are unnecessary to the sense, or rather spoil it- 


But we have given Mr. Walton enough of gems for one instal- 
ment. We will give him another instalment in the prefaco to 
the second edition ofthe Key which will be out shortly. Wo 
shall wind up for the present with two sentences taken from Ex- 
ercise 46—the first an example of Waltonese English, and the 
other of Waltonese nonsense : 


“6, Itis the custom for the Hindus to bury cash and jew- 
els in the ground.”’ 


“17, He never speculated on their having educated you,” 


The first of these sentences seems to have been taken 
by Mr. Walton from a composition exercise of one of his stu- 
dents. Hindus don’t bury cash, but money. Cash is not money 
simply, but ready money or money available for payment, And 
burying money and jewels is not a custom of the Hindus asa 
people, but what is done by particular individuals among them. 
“Tt is a custom for the Hindus to bury” is not English. As 
to the second sentence, we have tried in vain to extract some 
sense from it. We do not speculife on what is past, but on 
what is passing or is to come, The sentence seoms to be bad 
English for: “He did uot expect that they would educate 
you’ —whatever that may mean. 


KEY 


TO 


Walton’s “English Synthesis.” 





PART I. 


eee 


EXERCISES ON CHAPTER I. 


Ruff, cuff’, luff, buff, muff, stiff, tif’, sniff, drag’, dof. 
2. Fall, pall, sell, shell, kill, spill, knoll, toll, uull, lull. 


ed 


3. Lass, pass, less, mess, mass, hiss, gross, moss, dross, buss. 
4. Thief, gricf, sheuf, leaf, woof, fail, soul, toil, peel, owl. 

5. Dab, god, hog, rum, run, drop, mar, mat, flow, mix. 

6. Lack, rack, peck, reck, pick, sick, flock, mock, buck, luck. 
7. 


Pneumatic, frantic, dynamic, nitric, sulphuric, patriotic, 
heroic, systematic, sesthetic, authentic. 

8. Frolicking, cynicism, logician, smacking, authenticity, 
publicist, Turkism, magician, talcky, lacctne. 

9. Amusement, refusing, abridgment, dodging, duly, woful, 
hocing, lodger, chargeable, ranging, haranquing, blamable, 

10. Hiring, vyiny, tardiness, verifying, witliest, prettily, 
perfidious, dutcous, ludyish, wryest. 

ll. Guaranteeing, beginning, writing, robbing, robing, wooing, 
shoeing, hinging, singeing, quitting. 

12. Stopping, feeling, getting, gassing, growling, inferring 
differing, fearing, warring, caring. 

13. Abhorrence, colloquial, loveliness, piteous, traveller 
curable, chargeable, permitted, limited, shied. 

14. Fitting, profitting, befitting, beautifying, defeating, buffet. 
ing, waiting, wetting, beating, biting. 

15. Laid, allayed, pitied, obeyed, dried, said, essayed, paid, 
prayed, tried, 


2 EXERCISES ON PART I, CHAPTERS, H—HII. 


EXERCISES ON CHAPTER HN. 


1 Phrasevlogy.—Tule 1.* Jeremy, Tuylor, Abraham, 
Tucker, William, Puley, Thomas, Fuller, Sydney, Smith, Arnold, 
Lvwe—7F 

2. If—l. The, Theory, Vision—11. Commentaries, Laws— 
12. Lngland—?. Iteflections, Revolution—I12. France-—?. 


3. Lhese—1. Thy, Parent, Thine, Thyself—6. Almighty, 
—Gand 3. Thus—3. a 


4. Allthe lines begin with capitals according to rule 3. 
Kurth, Fortune, Fame, Science, Melanchuly—10. 


5. All the lines begin with enapitals according to Rulo 3. 
Tsappointment—10. I—13. My—4. God, Thy—6 

6. All the lines begin with capitals according to Rule 3 
Thee, Qud—6, O—13. Gutes~19. King, Glory-—11. 

7. Hach sentence begins with a capital acoording to Rule 
2. Registrar—Ll. Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, Good Friday, 
Queen's Birthday, Christmas-day——9. 

8. Tho marriage of Queen Victoria to Prince Albert was 
eclobrated in the Chapel Royal, St. Jamos’s in February. 

At Covent Garden Theatro in April, Handel himself 
conductod the performance of “tho Messiah.” That mght ho 
was seizod with fatal illness and died on Good Friday. Wis 
body rests in Westminster Abbey, 

, Rejoice grently, O Daughter of Zion! Shout, O Daughter 
of Jerusalem! Behold thy Kiug cometh unto theo. 

Cotton is imported from India as well as from the Unitea 
States. 


EXERCISES ON CHAPTER III. 


Ad-vors-ar-y, con-sid-cr, lam-ent-a-ble, re-fer, Ruc-cess, 
var-i-et-y, at-trib-uto-, fre-quent, for-mid-able, gnz-ette, hor-1- 
zon, In-ov-it-a-blo, ma-chi-ner-y, mon-arch, an-on-y-mous, en- 
ig-ma, haz-ard-ous, im-a-gin-ar-y, pre-post-vr-ous, ac-cent-n- 
ate, ab-om-in-a-tion, prov-id-ence, ont-rage, blank-et, orth-o- 
graph-y, the-ol-o-gy, ep-i-logue, op-is-tle, pic-tu-resyue, u-nique, 
poss-i-ble, i-o-dine, pne-rile, fair-y, light-ning, light-en-ing, 
beau-ti-ful, be-at-i-tudo. 


* Rule 1 docs not provide for o capital for tho firet word a single sen- 
tence standing by itself. It may be amended thns : ‘ At tho boginning of 
every paragraph, or a sentence standing by itself. 

+ The Bgures refer to the rules as numbered in the chapter. 


Oo 


EXERCISts 1—3o. o 
PART II. 


; EXERCISE 1 
Dogs* bay; bulls bellow; sheep bleat; asses bray; flies 


buzz; geese cacklo; rvoks caw ; maypies chatter; sparrows chirp 
or chirrup; heus cluck; doves coo; frogs (or ravens) croak ; 
cocks crow; beetles drone; apes gibber; turkey-cocks gobble; 
tigers (or, bears) prowl; hogs (or, pigs) grunt ; serpents hiss ; ols 
hoot; jackals (or, dogs) howl; beeshum; hyenas laugh; coves 
low ; cats mew; horses neigh; cats purr; ducks gnack ; Mons 
roar; eagles screom ; owls sercech; larks sing; dogs snarl; 
horses snort; pigs squoak; pigs squeal ; parrots talk; swallows 
twittor ; nightingales warble; dogs whine ; horses whinny ; black- 
birds whistle ; dogs yolp. 


HXERCISH 2. 


Tho ape gibbers; tho bear growls; the bee hums; the bird 
sings; the bull bellows; the cat mews; enttle low; the cock 
crows; tho cricket chirps; the dog barks (bays, howls, yelps) ; 
tho donkey brays; the dove coos; ducks quack; tho fly buzzes; 
the frog croaks; the goose cackles; the goat bleats; the hen 
clucks; tho horso ncighs (or whinnies) ; tho hyena laughs; larks 
sing; the lion roars ; the magpic chatéers; the mare neiyhs, $c ; 
tho monkey chatters (or, gibbers) ; tho mouse squeals; the owl 
hoots (or, screeches); the parrot talks; the peacock screams ; the 
pigeon coos; the pig grunts (squeaks ov squeals); the raven 
croaks ; the sheep Uleats or bays ; the snako hasses ; tho sparrow 
chirps; the swallow twitters ; the thrush whistles; the turkey- 
cock gobbles ; tho wolf howls. 


EXERCISE 3 


lL, The father loves his son. 2. Tho driver drives the 
engine. 3. The clerk wrote the letter. 4. Bees store up honey. 
5. Oumels cross the desert. 6. The master teaches tho boys. 
7- Tho bottle is full of ink. 8. Fire will burn tho wood. 9. 
Pocts compose versos. 10. Jv7vers flow towards the sea, 11. 
A thunderstorm purifies the airy. 12. The thief has stolon my 
money. 13. The su warms and lights the world. 14. Tho 
tailor is making your clothes. 15, The granary contains 600 
sacks of corn, 16. Tho gardener has watered the plants. 17. 
Patriots love their native country. 18. Cannibals cat their 
fellow-men, 19. The bricklayers will build tho wall. 20. 
Bakers supply us with bread, 


~— wee oe ee —— = 





* We havo only given the anawors in tho plural form. “The atudent, 
can cagily write out the siigular form himself as ‘a dog bays,” &e. 


4 EXERCISES 4—6, 


EXERCISE 4. 


1. Cows give milk. 2. Boys fly kites. 3. Monkeys love nuts. 
4. Hens lay eggs. 5. Spiders weave webs 6. Doctors cure 
diseases. 7. Hailways improve the country. 8, Ships cdrry 
passengers. 9. Clouds vbscure the sky. 10. The frost has 
frezenthe pond. )1. The storm has wrecked the ships. 12, 
Games amuse children. 13. The sun sets in the west. 14. 
The waggons have cunveyed the straw. J5, The farmer has 
thrashed wll his corn. 16. A scorpion has slang my foot. 17. 
The sick man must (ule the physic. 18. The policeman will 
arrest the robber. 19. The river has overflowed its banks. 
20. The murderer will bo evecuted on the gallows. 


EXERCISE 5. 
1. Sheep yield wool. 2. Donkeys eat thistles. 3, Ships 


cross seas. 4. Horses draw carriages. 6. Karthquakos destroy 


towns. 6. Trees produce fruits. 7. Dhobies wash cloths. 
8. Tho priost offers sacrifices. 9. The shepherd watches his 
flock, 10. Cod forgives us our sins. 11. The barber is sha- 
ving my head. 12. My friends have sent me a few presents. 
13. The banker will not lond him money. 14. The gentle- 
man gave the beggar alms. 15. The cook is preparing the 
curry. 16. I am poing to buy my wifo jewels. 17. Tho 
master taught the boy arithmetic. 18. The government has 
granted him a pension. 19. The bird is teaching its young 
to fly. 20. Kind mothers tell their children pretty stories. 


EXERCISE 6. 


1. A ball is round. 2. The spendthtift has become poor. 
3. If the sced is sown it will grow a plant and afterwards it 
will grow a tres. 4. With nothing todo heis growing lazy. 
°. The well seems very deep. 6. The moon shines so bright 
that the night seems almost dzy. 7. That tower looks very 
lofty. 8. His clothes are so grand that he looks a zemindar. 9. 
The poor woman appears very 3/7. 10. This signature is so 
unlike his handwriting that it appears a forgery. 11. He lay 
down on his bed and soon fell asleep. 12. As soon as I took the 
medicine I got well. 13. Sea-water tastes bitter. 14. The roses 
xmell sweet. 15. After sucha long walk, I feel tived. 16. If 
you work so hard, you will get «tl. 17. In the midst of so 
mauy short people he seems fal/. 18. He dyed the cloth red. 19. 
fle painted the door green. 20. Woollen clothes keep us warm. 


qr 


EXERCISKS 7—9. 


EXERCISE 7. 


1. His bad conduct made his father unhappy. 2. The 
doctor found the patient better. 3. The lightning struck them, 
dead. 4, The master considers the boy honest. 5. His jokes 
set the audience laughiny. 6. The police have taken the man 
prisoner. Icall the miser a fool. 8 ‘Tho King appointed 
Mr. William Pitt Prime Minister. 9. He spends so much 
money that the people suppose him mad. 10. This filthy work 
has made my hands dirty. 11. This delay will make us late. 
12. The rough stones have made my feet sore. 13. William 
the Firat was surnamed the Oongueror. 14. The prisoner was 
declared innocent. 15. On thedeath of Edward the Confessor 
Harold was elected King. 16. In 1774 Warren Hastings was 
constituted Governor-General. 17. In 1658 Aurangzib was pro- 
claimed Emperor. 18. Ho fell over the precipice and is be- 
lieved to have been killed. 19. His boat was found bottom up- 
wards, so that he is supposed to have been drowned. 20. Some 
arscuic was found near his corps he is therofure thought to have 
committed suicide. 


EXERCISE 8. 


1. Be careful not to incur expenses which you cannot 
defray. 2. Do not adept a course which is certain to expose 
you todanger. 3. The prisoner was accused of theft, but 
was acquitted after a long trial. 4. He was condemned to 
death because he had murdered his wife. 5. The troops issued 
from the fort and attacked the beseigers. 6. I am advised to 
proceed against him in the court in order to recover the debt. 
7. Itis the duty of every government to adopt such measures 
us will promote the happiness of the people. 8. The people 
clamoured for vengeance on the rulers who had so ruthlessly and 
so long oppressed them. 9. It is foolish to expect them to 
comply with demands which they are quite unable to satisfy. 
10. Death does not distinguish between the rich and the poor, 
it comes alike to the peasant and the prince. 11. We have 
collected some of the money, but a few rupees are still wanting to 
complete the required sum. )2. The poor fellow struggled 
manfully against the current, but was quite unable to reach 
the shore. 


EXERCISE 9. 


1. A kind man feels for others in their sufferings. 2. His 
claim fo our respect lies in his splendid work. 3. The planets 
differ from the fixed stars in several respects. 4. We cannot 
compare one fo another because of the great difference between 


(6 EXBRCISES 1C—L1I. 


them. 5. I went fo his honse to enquire ahout his health. 6. 
Our vbject in this inquiry * is to get at the truth. 7, Tho 
wings ofa bird correspond to the arms of a man. 8. The 
robber broke through the wall of the house with a crow-bar. 
9. Though much averse to the proposal, and though resolved 
to abide by the decision arrived at after long delay, he was yet 
willing to concur in the President’s suggestion. But though he 
concured with tho President, and deferred fo his long 
expericnee, he could not desist from the attempt to press for » 
definite decision on the point. 


EXERCISE 10. 


1. The decorations were not fo his taste. 2. It was mado 
ofter the model I supplied him with. 3. Every ono must answer 
forhimsclf, 4. May rely upon your assistance? 5. There 
ig no need of your interference. 6. We cannot dispense with 
thei services. 7. Will you kindly glance at my essay ? 8. 
He does not impute any of the blame ¢o you. 9. It is of no uso 
to arguo with a bigot. 10. The Government are for abolish- 
ing the appointment, but the jadges object to tho abolition. 
V1. Idlo as he was, ho passed to the surprise of his teachers. 
12. Hewas not for an instant diverted from his purpose. 13. 
We descended from the top of the hill aé a’rapid pacc. 14. Tho 
municipality ins burdened the peoplo with taxes. 15. My 
mastor has now intrusted me with the same important business 
that he formorly entrusted fo hisson. 16. For aught I know 1 
may bo mistukon. 17. Wuzthsomo people, poverty is a crime. 


EXERCISE 11. 


Tho Dauphin then required a number of grave priests 
and bishops to give tof him their opinion whether the girl 
dorived her power from good spirits or from evil spirits; which 
they held prodigiously long debates about, in the course of 
which several learned men fell fast asleep and snored loudly. 
At last when ono gruff old gentleman had ssid to Joan “ What, 
language do their voices speak ? ” and when Joan had replied to 
the gruff old gentleman: “ A pleasanter language than yours,’ 
they agreed that it was all correct, and that Joan of Arc was 
inspired by Heaven. fin 


**< Our object in making this inquiry” or “ the object of this inquiry” 
would be bettor English. 

+ ‘To give him” is more according to prose idiom than “ to give 
to him.” = 


EXBRCISES 12—1]3. 
CHAPTER II. 


EXERCISE 12. 


1, I had an hour or two hours at my disposal. 2. Shots 
were fired from one side of the fort while tho womon issued 
from the other side. 3, Was ho not loaded with honey on one 
side and with wheat on the other side? 4, A bird in the hand 
is worth two birds in the bush. 5. One lovely hand was 
stretched for aid, and one hund was round her lover. 6. 
"Twas for my pleasure you came here ; you may stay here for 
your own pleasure. 7. Both in ifs nativo state and in its 
domesticated state, it has great power of song. 8. I nover 
hear the sweet music of speech , I start at the sound of my own 
speeciof, 9. Two men went up into the temple to pray, the one 
aan a Pharisee, andthe other man a Publican. 10. Why do 
I talk of Death? I hardly fear its terrible shape, it seems so 
like my own shape. 11. There aro thirty chosen prophets, tho 
wisest prophets (or, men) of the land. 12. You have done 
very well indeed during the first term of the year and I hope 
you will do the same (?) during tho othor two’ terms. 13. Brunello 
regarded all the honour Gnidotto acquired as so much honour 
taken from himself. 14. Excited by the praises he heard 
bestowed on his fellow-pupil he ardently longed to deserve the 
same praises. 15. One effort more, his seventh and last effort. 
16. Iam taking it to my unclo’s house. 17. He is now 
stopping at his grandfather's house. 18. They are studying at 
St. Joseph’s, College. 19, We always worship at St. Paul’s 
Church (or, Cathedral.) 20. Send for a copy to Higginbotham’s 
shop. 


EXERCISE 13. 


1. I with two moro persons to help me will hold the 
foe in play. 2 In yon strait path, a thousand men 
may well be stopped by three men. 3. Few persons shall part 
where many persons mect. 4. Thou guilty man, take up thy 
dead body and hide it from my sight. 5. * None but brave 
men deserve fair women. 6.*Rich persons should pity and help poor 
persons. 7. Toll forthe brave men, the brave men that are 
no more. 8.* Then do‘not reckon me in the number of happy 
people. 9. Nor you, ye proud people, impute to the persons 
the fault. 10.* Let not Grandeur hear with a smile tho 


ee a 


*In theso examples no ellipsis, properly so called, has been or 
can be, snpplied, What we do is to omit the definite article, and supply 
a noun. ‘This cannot be described as filling up ellipsis; it is only a 
substitution of one construction for another; simply supplying the noun 
would chango the meaning of the sentenco, or make it ungrammatical. 


8 EXERCISE 14, 


short and simple annals of poor people. 11. The Tribunes 
beard high people, and the Fathers grind low people, 12. 
When young and old persons in circle around the firebrands 
close, 13. Sucha blast might warm them to quit the peun-. 
der of the slain men. 14. To him they gave heed, from the 
least persons to the greatest persons. 15.* Blessed are meek 
persons for they shall inherit the earth. 16.* Not speaking 
much but speaking well denotes truly wise persons. 17. Their 
King, their Lords, their mightiest men (being) low, they mel- 
ted from the field as snow. 18.* In the lost battle, borne 
down by flying soldiers, where mingles war's rattle with groans 
of dying men. 19. All Etruria’s noblest men were round the 
fatal place. 20. There was silence decp as death, and the 
boldest man held his breath for atime. 21. Their shots along 
tho decp seca, slowly boom. 23. The mermaid’s song condoles, 
singing glory to the souls of tho brave men. 23. Thrice looked 
he at the city, thrice looked he at the deed chiefs (or, men). 24. 
They told him that even the mighty deep ocean his kingly sway 
confessed. 25. He and his eight hundred men shall plough 
the wave no more. 


EXERCISE 14. 


1. I will gladly do any work that you willf give me. 2. 
This is the man whom we met yesterday. 3. He recalled all 
the tender looks that she had ever given him. 4. She here 
deposited the numerous parcels that she carried. 5. The first 
man whom I saw was of meagre aspect, with eooty hands and 
face. 6. He showed me a treatise that he had written concern- 
ing the malleability of fire. 7. The deepest joy ‘hata human 
being can taste is to love disinterestedly. 8. He apoke of the 
horses that he had for racing, and of the money that he lost by 
them. 9. Sho little dreamt of the shadows that Fate was cast- 
ing upon her pathway. 10. The life that they passed apart 
from each other, seemed no life at all. 11. She spoke to the 
ladies about some needlework which she was doing for them. 
12. He gavo himselfno concern about the progress that 1 was 
making under his instruction. I3. Then might all people 
well discern the bottles which he had slung. 14. Every burn- 
ing word that he spoke was full of rage and full of grief. 15- 
If they had caught me, the story that Iam now telling would 
never have been told. 16. She pitied the poor children whom 





*In these examples no eilipsts, properly so called, has been, or can be, 
supplied. What we do is to omit the definite article, and supply a noun. 
This cannot be described as filling up ellipsis: itis only a substitntion 
of one constraction for another ; simply supplying the noun would chenge 
the meaning of the sentence, or make it ungrammatical. 


3“ May give me” would be better English. 


EXERCISES 1L5—16. y 


their father had left alone. 17. We wish not to dogmatize ; 
all that we ask from others is philosopbic abstinence from 
dogmatism, 


BAERCISE 1a. 

1. Yonder is the hut that the hermit livesin. 2. This is 
not the boy that the prize should have been given to. 3. 
What was the purpose which this house was built for? 4. Had 
I but served my God with half the zeal that I served my King 
with, he would not in mine age have left me to mine enemies. 
5. Cursed be the ground that they walk on. 6. The place 
that thou standest on is holy ground. 7. Many of them lan- 
guished for the home that they were exiled from 8. I know the 
source that you get your information from. 9. What is the 
name of the messenger tchom you sent the letter by ? 10. I 
can well remember the day that they were born. ll. He 
died the very instant that he received the news. 12. The cat 
sprang upon his knee the moment that he was seated. 13. 
Atneas left Troy the very night that it was taken. 14. No 
man can tether time nor tide; the hour approaches that Tom 
must ride. 15. Doyou remember the day that he visited us ? 
16. The next time that you go there, look for the mark. U7. 
There was a man who showed me the way. 18. Who was it 
that took the news to Hall Farm? 19. There is a garden 
which goes along with the house. 20. Haply I see a friend 
who will save my life. 2i. Now, who be ye that would cross 
Lochgyle, this dark and stormy water? 22. Then up and 
spake an old sailor, who had sailed the Spanish Main. 23. I 
have a mind which presages me such thrift, that I should 
questionless be fortunate. 24. It has been remarked that 
there is nothing that discovers the true temper of % person so 
much as his letters. 25. There aro twenty of Roslin’s baron 
bold lie who buried within that chapel. 26. ‘Tis the sunset, 
of life that gives me mystical lore. 27, "Tis distance that lends 
enchantment to the view. 28. Thou hast done a deed of da- 
ring that had been perilled but by few. 29. In this ’tis God 
that directs, in that ’tis man (that directs). 30. Have I no friend 
that will rid me of this living fear? 31. I have a brother who 
is condemned to die. 32. Ispied an ancient angel coming 
down the hill, who will serve the turn.* 


EXERCISE 16. 


1. Work on while yet you may work. 2. His brow is wet 
with honest sweat, he earns whatever he canearn. 3. Hew 
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* This sentence violates the rule of tho Sequence of Tenses. Spied 
shonld be spy, or will should be would. 
9) 


od 


10 EXERCISE 17. 


down the bridge, Sir Consul, with all the speed ye may heve (it 
with)*. 4. Behind them straggling camo to shore, as best they 
might come, the train. 5. So stooping down, as needs he must 
stoop, who cannot sit upright, 6. He has done it as well aw he 
possibly could do (it). 7. Isit not Jawfual for me to do what 
I will to do with my own? 8. We could never persuade lim 
to do what be ought to have done. 9. I was never hurt by work 
yet, and I never expect to be hurt (by it). 10. Let school-taught 
pride dissemble all it can dissemble. 41. Afellow may as well 
he earning something when he can do (2t.) 12. You don’t 
seem to have as high an opinion of tlis part of the country as 
you might have. 135. They turned to mirth all things of earth 
as only boyhood can turn (them). 14. O, think of Marmion in 
thy prayer! Thou wilt not think? 15. Pilate saith unto 
them, Go your way, make it as sure as ye can make (it). 16. 
Son, go work today in my vineyard. He answered and said, £ 
will not werk. 17. Can ye drink of the cup tbat I drink of ? 
And they suidinto him, We can drink. 18. Understandest, 
.thou what thou readest ? And he said, How can 1 understand 
(it) except some man should guide me? 19. What doth hin- 
der me to be baptized ? If thou believest with all thine heart, 
thou mayest he baptized. 20. Great was the longing that lL 
had to see my mother! And so thou shalt do, Napoleon said. 
21. I’ve got it yet, and can produce it. Pray, sir,do produce 
(1t). 22. You have lost a camel, said he to the merchants. 
Indeed we have lost (a camel) they replied. 23. Had he not 
lust a front tooth ? said the dervise. He had lost (a front tooth, 
rejoined the merchants. 


Ly 


EXERCISE 17. 


1. Thecombat deepens; go on, ye brave! 2. Charge 
Chester, charge, perss on, Stanley, press on! were the last words 
of Marmion. 3. Must I bid twice ? Go hence, varlets, fly. 
4. ‘*O Lady,” cried the monk, ‘ flee away !” and placed her on 
her steed: 5. Loud shouts Edward Bruce—" Rush forth, 
marshal, on the peasant foe!” 6. Rush on with Highland 
sword and targe ;] with my Carrick spearmen charge; now 
gush forward to the shock! 7. Flu toarms! fly to arms! Ssr 
Consul, Lars Porsena is here! 8. Those behind cried ‘“ Go 
forward !” and those before cried “Go back!” 9. Come back, 
come back, Horatius! come back Lartius! come back Hermini- 
us! 10. Goon with the dance! let joy be unconfined ! there 


* The exercise is on the ellipsis of the principal verb; but in many of 
the examples the object of the verb has also to be supplied. In example 
3, 8 preposition has to be supplied after the object, as otherwise hew wonld 
govorn that understood after speed, and standing forit, Itis the bridge, 
not speed, that is to be hown. The error, however, is Macaulay's 


EXERCISES 18—19. 11 


shall be no sleep till morn*. 11. Charge for the Golden Lilies 
—-rush upon them with the lance. 12. ‘“ Rush forward, the 
Light Brigade ! charge for the guns!” he said. 13. Go hence; 
go#ome, you idle creatures! 14 A _ horse! a horse! I will 
qwe my kingdom fora horse! + 15. Get up! and rouse ye! 
Time is fleeing, and we yet have much to do! Get up! and 
haste ye through the city, stir the burghers stout and true. 


EXERCISE 18. 


1. He isas tall as I am éall. 2. He knows the man as 
well as I know him. 3. He knows the man as well as he knows 
me. He has not written so much as I have written. 5. He does 
not write so well as] write. 6. None are so deaf as those 
who won't hear are deaf. 7 My mother was as mild as any 
saint is mild. 8. My head is twice as big as yours ts big. 9. She 
looked as grand as doomsday is grand, and as grave as doomsday 
as grave. 19, They sank as quickly to the bottom as a stone 
sinks (to the bottom of a lake or pool). 11. Could my heart be light 
as thine is light, I'd gladly change with thee. 12 There is noth- 
ing half so sweet in life as love’s young dream is sweet. 13. I 
marked it well, it’s black as jet is black. 14. The muscles of 
his brawny arms are strong as iron bands are strong. 15. Dark 
as winter ts dark was the flow of Iser rolling rapidly. 16. They 
take comfort in toils and danger as much a you take comfort in 
ease. 17. The foam of his gasping lay white on the turf and 
cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf scold. 18. There 
was silence deep as the silence of deathis deep.~ 19. It sounded 
as loud as thiinder sounds loud. 20. It looked as large as life 
is large and twice as natural aslife ts natural, 21. This does 
not cost so much as that costs. 22. Blue were her eyes as the 
fairy-flax is blue, and her bosom white as the hawthorn buds are 
white. 23, A woman fair and stately, but pale as the dead 
are pale, sat spinning by his bed. 24. He carolled light as 
lark carols at morn. 

Note.—In this and the three following exercises, supplying the verb 
without its complement, or the pro-werb do, would make better English 
and hetter sense than supplying tho ellipsis fully. 





EXERCISE 19. 


1. Oranges and pineapples are as cheap in London as they 
are cheap on the coasts of the Mediterranean. 2. Was there 
ever such a knight in friendship or in war, as our sovereign 


ee ee ee ae te meet 


* As the mutilated quotation stands, this is the natural way of supply- 
ing the ellipsis; if it were complete, the ellipsis would be “‘ there should be.” 

+ Here the nominative of the verb has also to be supplied. 

t“Deep as death is deep” would be nonsense. 
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Lord King Henry, isin friendship andin war? 3. A noble 
mother must have bred so brave a son as you are a brave son. 4. 
Poor Wisdom’s chance against a glance of beauty is now as weak 
as ever it was weak, 5. As motionless as rocks that bide the 
wrath of the advancing tide are mottonless, the Bruce stood fast. 
6. On the sands she often traced his name, which still the 
stream as often washed away as she traced 1t. 7. ¥or her free- 
born rights she strove ; rights dear to all who freedom love, to 
none so dear as they are dear tothee. 8. I would as soon die 
as I would suffer that. 9. He was the same welcomed guest 
there as he was here. 10. He spoke with the same candour to 
the rich as he spoke to the poor (with), 11. Allen-a-Dale was never 
belted a knight, though his spur be as sharp as the spur of a 
knight ts sharp, and his blade be as bright as the blade of a knight 
is bright. 12. Soft as the memory of buried love is soft, pure 
as the prayer which childhood wafts above 7s pure, was she. 13. 
He witnessed as bright acircle of beauty as the circle of beauty 
which graced the court of Versailles was bright. 14. The 
engine panted, groaned and throbbed, as it would pent, groan, 
and throb with the agony of some vexed demon. 15. Clive was 
justly regarded asa man equal to any command would be re- 
garded. 16. Hail love! soft as our joysare soft, and solemn 
as our doom ts solenn. 17. I saw Roland butting away the 
haze as some bluff river headland butts away its spray. 18. 
¥ven after twenty years I like it still as mach as I liked tt at first. 
19. And all around them both, sweet thoughts would swarm 
as bees swarm about their queen. 20. It is as painful to ride 
over sucha road as tf ts painful to walk over it. 21. You 
will have as many opportunities of seeing the world as any 
one can have. 22. Work, work, work, till the heartis sick 
and the brain as well as the weary hand are benumbed*. 
23. He cast off his friends as a huntsman casts of his pack. 
24. It was hardly so singular as zt was objectionable. 


EXERCISE 20. 


1. He is as strong as a lion zs strong and far more terrible 
than a lion is terrible. 2. Is the sabre nobler than the humble 
spade tsnoble? 3. Heis more industrious than he is clever. 
4. His bark is worse than his bite zs bad. 5. Prevention is 
better than cure ts good. 6. It is easier tocall a mana cheat 
than zt ts easy to prove it.* 7. He loves me better than thou 
lovest me. §&. He loves mo better than he loves* thee. 9. There 
18 nothing more miserable upon earth than she that has a son 7s 
miserable. 10. It is easier for a camel to go through tho 


* There is nu comparison at ail in this example, “ As well as” isa 
cumulaire conjuuctional phrage, equivalent ty and. 
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EXERCISE 21. 18 


eye of a needle than tt is easy for a rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of God. 11. The poet understood the nature of the 
subject better than the critics understood it. 12. Dearer than 
arfy such praise was dear was the approval of Johnson's wife. 
13. Affectation isa more terrible enomy to fine faces than 
small pox 7s a terrible enemy to them. 14. Nothing is more 
shocking or horrible to me than the sight of a butcher’s 
slaughter-house is shocking and horrible. 18. A man has 
no more right to say an uncivil thing than he has a right to 
act one, no more right to say a rude thing to another than he 
hasa right to knock him down. 16. 1 think he likes that 
kind of work better than he likes farming. 17. He who 
made it, knew what it needed better than a man like me could 
know tt. 18. Her gratitude may be more readily imayined 
than tt can be readily described. 19. My pupil understood 
the art of guiding in money concerns much better than I wnder- 
stood it. 20. Itis better to dwell in the midst of alarms than 
at is good to reign in this horrible place. 21. Louder than 
the bolts of heaven flash loud fur flashed the red artillery. 22. 
Why should I feel another man’s mistake more than I feel his 
sickness or his poverty? 23. ’Tis better to have loved and 
lost than it is good never to have loved at all. Some feclings 
are to mortals given with less of earth in them there is of 
heaven. 


EXECISE 21. 


1. He works harder than ever he worked hard. 2. Can 
a rake do better than he can do well toturn monk? 3. There 
is no weaker man than Iam weak, on God’s earth. 4. He has 
written more letters than you have written. 5. He knows no 
more than a child knows how to do this. 6. He indulged in food and 
wine more than his usual habit was to indulge in them. 7. They had 
given him a little more drink than his ordinary drink was. 8. 
He murmurs near the running brooks a sweeter music than his 
own music is sweet. 9. I flatter myself few gentlemen under- 
stand better than myself understands zt, the art of appropriation. 
10. Moderation in the use of food is a better remedy for an 
oppressed state of the circulation than medicine is a good remedy. 
ll. Nothing grows duller than mere amusement grows dull, 
and no one needs it so much as he who has most of it needs 2. 
12. Men are no less accountable for cruelty to animals than 
they are accountable for tyranny over their own species. 13. 
Seeking a real friend, we seem to adopt the chemist’s golden 
dream, with still less hope of thriving than the chemist had hope 
of thriving. 14, There fell a light more lovely far than any 
light that ever came from sun or star was lovely.15. Was there 
a dearer one still than all others are dcar, or a nearcr one vet 
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than all others* are near, 16, The frighted steed he frighted 
more than he was already frighted and made him faster run than 
he was already running. 17. Although loss of time grieved 
him sore, yet loss of pence, full well he koew, would trouble 
him much more than loss of time would trouble him. 18. You 
will have to know a good deal more than you know already before 
you can pass. 19. “A stranger animal than this animal is 
strange,” cried one, “sure never lived beneath the sun.” 20, 
Still as wilder blew the wind than it was already drear, adown 
the glen rode armed men, their trampling sounded nearer than 
it sounded near before. 21. Himself he swift on horseback 
threw, scarce to the Abbot bade adieu, far less than he would bid 
adieu to the Abbot, would (he) listen to his prayer to leave be- 
hind the helpless Clare. 22. Then the progeny that springs 
from the forests of our land shall command a wider world than 
the land that they command now 7s wide. 23. The dog pursued 
the swallow o’er the meadow with scarce a slower flight than the 
flight of the swallow was slow. 24. In that wrathful glance they 
see wronged a mightier monarch than he was a mighty monarch. 


EXERCISE 22. 


1. He will come in for his melon just as he would come in 
for itif nobody was here. 23. She appeared suddenly as she 
should have appeared suddenly if ahe had dropped from the skies. 
3. Hesat with one leg twisted round the otber as he would 
have sat if he had been afraid to occupy more space than was 
equitable. 4. Thou hast perished in thy chains as thow wouldst 
perish if thou hadstno son to deliver thee. 5. 1 remember 
the incident as I would remember it if it happened + 
yesterday. 6. She heard herself discussed as she should hear 
herself discussed if she were a thing without hearing, 7. Such 
a yell was there as there would be if men fought upon the earth 
and fiends fought in upper air. 8. Lord Marmion started from 
the ground as light as he would start if he felt no wound. 9. 
The canary whistled as he would whsstle if his little throat were 
changed toa lute. 10. Do nothing as you would do tt if it 
were trifling. 11. The stones did rattle underneath as they 
would rattle if Cheapside were mad. 12. Whenever you gave 
him a boot to measure he took its proportions with looks of 
pleasure, as he would take them 1f you were giving the costliest 
treasure. 13. Down ran the wine, which made his horse’s 
flanks to smoke as they would have smoked if they had basted 
been. 14. Whereat his horse did snort as he would have 
snorted tf he had heard a lion roar. 15. Now hearken Caius 


* Other is an archaism tun vere os 
+ Tho pluperfect tense is roughly used for the past indefinite in this 
example as given in the book. 
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Cossus ; spring on thy horse’s back ; ride as thou wouldst ride if 
the wolves of Apennine were all upon thy track. 


EXERCISE 23. 


1. She bowed as she would bow tf she wished to veil a noble 
tear. 2. She crushed the scrolls together and made a sudden 
turn as she would make if she wished to speak. 3. There half- 
naked, as tt would have lain if it had been caught at once from 
bed, lay the hly-shining child. 4. And down the coast replied 
the distant forts, as they would reply if they wished to summon 
from his sleep the warden and lord of the Cinque Ports. _ 5. 
The fingers of a hand came forth against the wall and wrote as 
_ they would write if they wrote on sand, 6. The usher took six 
hasty strides as be would have done if he had been smit with 
sudden pain. 7. Underneath the eaves the brooding swallows 
cling as they would cling if they wished to show me their sunny 
backs and twit me with the spring. 8. I made them lay 
their hands in mine and swear to reverenco the King as they 
would reverence him if he were their conscience, and (to rever- 
ence) their conscience as they would reverence it if it were their 
king ; and to honour their own word as they would honour it if 
it were their God’s. : 

9, Then lightly rose that loyal son and bounded on his 

steed, 
And urged, as he would urge zt if he rode with lance in 
rest, the charger’s foaming speed. 

10. I fever saw him so sorry as he was sorry when he 
found out his mistake. 1]. Are they in as good spirits as 
they were in when they were here? 12. Tho windows of the 
mansion were open as they were open when its owner was 
present. 13. There is not so much credit given to the rumour 
now a8 was given to it when it was first started. 14. Fulfil 
your works, your daily tasks, as you fulfilled them when there 
was straw. 15. Never perhaps was English liberty im such 
deadly peril as it wasin when Wolsey resolved on the practi- 
cal suppression of the two Houses of Parliament. 16. He was 
never 60 happy as he was happy where he was brought up. 17. 
The Provost rose up as calm as he would have risen up calm 
if he had not, &.* 





EXERCISE 24. 


1. One guinea is topay. 2. I don’t know whose turn it 
is togo in. 3. It is not there, my child, 4. I write the 
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* When the ellipsis is filled up in “us thongh,” though mnst be 
changed into of, to which it is equivalent. 
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names of those who love the Lerd. 5. Nay, zt is not so.* 6. 
Thou canst save me by taking me up, &e. 7. Thou shouldst get 
doun to leave me the horse. 8. Qunoth the Raven, My lordly 
name is Nevermore. 9. Quoth the Raven, Nevermore will thgre 
ba balm in Gilead. 10. That soul with sorrow laden, shall nevert 
claep a sainted maiden within the distant Aidenn. Il. I cannot 
sing well, but I will try to (sing well). 12. I reached home an 
hour later than we expected. 13. No, we did not hearit ; it 
was but the wind. 14. The blood that thou hast shed 
quenched its ray. 15. Its wages area bed of straw, &c. 16. 
The traitor shall rest in the lost battle, &c. 17. ‘ We are 
seven in all” she said, &c. 18. No, They did not seek any of 
these things—it was a fuith’s pure shrine that they sought. 


EXERCISE 25. 


1. The ship was as still as she could be stil?. 2. Ill meet 
the raging of the skies, but I will not meet an angry father. 
3. He always does as he promises fodo. 4. As fiercely and as 
fast, forth whistling came the grey-goose wing as the wild 
hailstones pelt and ring fiercely and fast adown December's blast. 
5, They are as comfortable as they can be comfortable (or, an 
any one comfortable can be). 6. Move on, my men, as quick as 
you like fo move on. 7. I would as soon dieas I would consent 
to his proposal. 8. He was in infidel in health, but what mwas he 
when he was sick ? 9. It is we that aro blind, not fortune 
that is blind. 10. Grave indeed he continued to be, and at 
times he continued to be absorbed in gloom. 11. The wind was 
fair, the voyage was short. 12. Olivia wished for many 
lovers, Shophia tushed to secure one lover. 13. Thus each day 
T grew more pensive, and he grew more insolent. 14. Her 
beauty at once caught his eye; her merit soon after caught his 
heart. 15. The spirit of Dupleix was unconquerable, and his 
resources were inexhaustible. 16. Grace was in her steps, 
heavon toas in her eye, in all her gestures were dignity and love. 
17. God the first garden made, and first city Cain made. 18. 
If they once may win the bridge, what hope 1s there to save the 
town? 19. By many a deathbed I have heen, and many a 
sinners parting J have seen but never had I seen aught like this. 
20. Sadly did Blount to Eustace say, “ [¢ 7s an unworthy office 
here to say! There 1s no hope of gilded spurs today.” 


* The answer expected seems to be “ Nay, thine is not one,” but in 
Riving it, we change so into me, which tho exercise doer not authorise us 
to do, 

_ tif wo say nevermore the sentence would mean that the poet had, before 
this, clasped the sninted maiden in Aidenn (that is, Paradise’; but the poet 
was living when he questioned the Raven. The Raven answered every 
question with rhe only word he knew—Nevermore. 


EXERCISES 26—28. 17 
EXERCISE 26. 


1. A few rounds of cannon were fired and the cnemy fled. 
2g ° Muy acurse be on him!” quoth false Sextus. 3, ‘ Thy 
brawling coarse; he opes his eyes” said Eustace, “ preserve 
peace.’ 4 Oh God! whata sad thing it is that bread should 
be so dear and flesh and blood showld be so cheap. 5. Oh 
God! I wish Teould so close my mind and clasp it witha 
clasp! 6. I struck two sudden blows with a rugged stick, 
and one blow with a heavy stone, J gave one hurried gash 
with a hasty knife and then tho dced was done. 7. Give 
every wan thine car, but give few men thy voice; leé thy 
habit be us costly as thy purse can buy, but leé a not be ex- 
pressed in fancy. 8, All that is bright must fadc,—the 
brightest mst still fade the fleetest. 9. When a man is 
made w spiritual peer, ho loses his surname; but when he ts 
made w temporal peer, he loses his Christian namie. 10. Can 
honour seta leg ? No, It cannot set a leg. Or can honour seé an 
arm? No. dé cannot seban arm, Or can tt take away the griof 
of a wound ? No. It cannot take away the grief of a wound. 11. 
In the autumn of 1745, Frederick made peace with Hngland, 
and before the close of tho year he made peace with Austria 
also, 12. Id rather be a dog and bay the moon than I would 
besucha Roman. 13. He recommonded mo as he would recom- 
mend a person very fit fur a travelling tutor. 14. Will you 
bo so good as you should be to lend me that kmfe? 15. Ho 
told me that wisdom 1s better than wealth; he told me that as 
he would have told me it if I did not know it before. 16. When 
he is best, he is little worse than a man 7s bad and when ho is 
worst, ho is little better than. a beast ts good, 17. Our 
habits are costlier than the habits which Lucullus woro were 
costly, 18. Now man being opposed to man, and stoel being 
opposed to stocl, a chieftain’s vengeance thou shall feel. 


EXERCISE 27. 


On going into the shop the owner welcomes ao native of 
another country with several salutations, sometimes going forward 
to shako hands, and trying to make us much as he can of his 
limited acquaintance with English. He will display his goods 
with wonderful patience, and not betray the slightest siqn of dis- 
appointment, if, after gratifying his curiosity, the visitor goes 
away without buying anything. 


EXERCIS£S 28. 


But in the midst of his suffcrines and labours, Nelson contd 
yet form an tdea of all the results of his victory; and that no 
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benefit accruing from it might be lost, he sent an officer by land to 
India, with despatches to the Governor of Bombay, appristny him 
of the landing of the French in Egypt, the utter annthilation of 
their fleet, and the resultant safety of India from any attdtk 
against it on the part of this éremrndous force. 


EXERCISE 29. 


While peace wus thus being of tained at any cost in the North 
of India, the entire Peninsula was electrified by the tidings that 
the sepoys at Vellore had revolted and slain their officers and 
many of the KEnropean troops. On the taking of Seringa- 
patum, the two sons of Tippu, who had been captured were 
taken thence to Vellore, where they lived on a handsume allow- 
ance granted them by the Company. 


EXERCISE 30. 


The same panic fell upon the sepoys at Cawnpore as at 
other places occupied by troops. A wild and wicked rumour was 
spread amongst them that the English had mined the parade 
ground and that on a certain day the sepoys were all to be 
called together and blown into the air. Distracted with terror 
they flew to arms, and when they had somewhat evhausted their 
fury they took thetr way* to Delhi. The treachery and deceit 
of Nana Sahib were soon evident. We fancied he perceived as in 
a dream, how this rebellion might be mude an ingtrument for 
the restoration of the Mabratta rule. 


EXERCISE 31. 


The utmost «worth which mankind can come to is a steady 
and unyielding following of quodness without heed to present 
evel or good, a thinking alivays of every decd as having to do with 
God's will; a wonted calling upon everlasting right; and an 
unwearied lifting up of the eye of thought to the meed which 
steady toil alone can get. 


EXERCISE 382. 


1. He put off the payment of the bill for a week. 2. The 
boy must be sent away from the school, 3. The young prodi- 
gal soon ran through his fortune, at which his father was great- 








* * Started for ” or “ marched towards ” would be better, but te wil: 
have to be cgutted if we insert either of these. 


EXERCISE 33. 19 


ly put out. 4. As soon as they gof into the town, they det out 
all the prisoners. 5. Thoirtrue character was fuuwnd out before 
they could do harm to us. 6. The poor woman went near the 
kMg and appealed tohim to pardon her husband. 7. He made 
up his mind to try to find the owner in order to give back the 
ving tohim. 8. Inthe morning they dealé out the last few 
biscuits. 9. While tuey were hollowing out the tunnel they 
found gold. 10. Sir Henry Lawrence made up his mznd to 
die rather than yield up the Residency. Ll. Lord Kigin came 
after Lord Canning as Viceroy. 12. Ile pué it down to boa 
worthless imitation. 13. The cannon burst when it was 
fired off. Ito Next morning he went to all the muse- 
ums. 15. Though everybody looked upon such a feat 
as® impossible he rashly male an atlempt at ite 16. A 
magnet draws iron fo ct. 17. Shades were placed over the 
windows so as to shut oué as much light as possible. 18. Thoy 
have pué of’ the ineeting till next Tuesday. 19. The editor 
very wisely refused to put in the letter. 20. Do not suppose 
that you will ever geé buck the money you have lent him, 21. 
After I have thought over the matter, 1 will send you an answer. 


EXERCISE 33. 


1. Blest be the abode where persons in want and pain 
repair. 2. A man who possesses knuwledye 1s proud that he has 
learnt so much, @ man who possesses wislon is humble that he 
knows no more, 3. The harp, thesole remaining thing which gave 
him jou, was carried by an orphan boy. 4. With speed their 
upward way they take, such speed as old and frightened persons 
can make. 5. When that the poor have cried, Crsar hath 
wept: ambitions persons should be made of sterner stuff, 6. In 
that mansion used to be free-hearted hospituble persons. @. In 
vain the royal Edward threw his person mid the spears; cried 
“Bight!” to his terrified and despatring soldiers, menaced, and 
wept, and tore his hair. 8. Belginm’s captial had gathered then 
her beantiful ladies and her qullant men, 9. Forward, each gen- 
tleman and knight! Jet gentle blood show generous might, and 
brave knights redeem the tight! 10. Virtwe persons are the truly 
happy, persons of excellent character are the truly beautiful. 11. 
Persevering persons gain their meed and patient persons win the 
race 12. I might learn from wise old men, and be cheered by 
the sallies of young persons. 13. Here garrulous old persons 
wind up their tale, and jovial young persons hear not the voice of 
merry persons. 14. The hawthorn bush with seats beneath the 


#45 has to be inserted, thongh the exercise does not direct us to 
supply any word, 
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shade, for talking old people whispering lovers made. 15. The 
flowern expect the upholding aid of the smooth-shaven prop; 
and neatly tied, are wedded thus, like a beautiful (young) woman 
married to an old man. 16. Ltururions persons must have thtir 
dainties. 17. Weoare the sons of sires that baffled crowned 
and mitred tyrants. 18. Wise persons shall still find an equal 
portion of good dealt to all mankind. 19. When the boy had 
reached his eighteenth year, ho was the person from whom his 
father received comfort and the person who was the subject of his 
daily hope. 20. It is timo enough to ring when the strong fortress 
of Scotland stoops to ruin Jike its king. 


Note.—Whon wo substitute a concreto for an abstract noun, pronouns 
referring to them and verbs agrecing with them have often to bo changed 
into the plural number. 


EXERCISE 3-4, 


1. Manly persons would scorn to waste the time in idle 
sport. 2. Truthful persons are both gentle and brave but liars 
are coward knaves. 3. Whatis truth? ~Twas Pilate’s ques- 
tion put to the God of Truth himself, that deigned him no reply. 
4. 1 might paint the tumultuous and vast rablle* that to the 
crowded abbey flowed. Then inight I show cach varying mier, 
exulting, woeful, or serene ; tudifferent persons with their idiot 
stare, and sympathising persons with anxious air. 5. Tho 
brute crowd shouts when persons of exalted worth and persons 
of high station lie lowest. 6. Dersons who were exited by the fury 
of the ctvil war of the time made sport of sacreligious crime. 7. 
Persons avimated by dark fanaticism rent altar and screen 
andor. ament. §&. Oswald waved his hand and bade the voice 
of seditious people be dead. 9. We have made shipwreck of 
honour, dignity, and fair renown, till prostitutes elbow us aside 
in all our crowded streets. 10. Let persons proud of their school 
learning dissemble all they can. 11. Let not ambitious persons 
mock their useful toil, their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
nor grand persons hear with a disdainful smile the short and 
simple annals of the poor. 12. Nor you, ye proud, impute to 
these the fault, 1f persons who wish to preserve their memory o'er 
their tumb no trophies raise. 13. Can persons who speak in 
honour of the dead provoke the silent dust, or persons who flatter 
them soothe dull cold car of dead persons ? 14. In cities, rictous 
persons aro hidden with most case, or seen with least reproach. 
15. A strong man may wield the ponderous spade and turn the 
clod, but elegant things ure the fair result of thought. 16. 
These pathless mountains free gave sheltcr to my lover (or, 


*A rabble, or crowd, may be spoken of in poctry as brow, bat in 
prose some other epithet must be used. 
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mistress) and mo. 17. Sooner a guilty person shall the ordeal 
brand grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold with vittorious hand, 
the banner unrolled beneath a siter’s curse. 18. Tho secret 
cave lately gave a refuge to marauders. 19. He brandishes 
his pliant long whip. 20. We woro often fancy led o’er inno- 
cent infants to hang and weep. 


EXERCISE 35, 


1. We picture all the favourite haunts wo knew when wo 
were children. 2. Low skulks the hind beneath the rago of 
powerful persons. 3. The wealthy man unloved, without a 
mourner died, and scarce a sycophant was led by the proud man. 
4. To persons of growing wealth the dedicator flees. 5. Seo 
nations, slowly wise and meanly just, to buried persons of merit 
raise the tardy bust. 6. We welcomed the wild-bee home on weary 
wing laden with sweet honey 7. Tho winds have made me 
the object of their sport. 8. She was an only child, the being 
acho caused joy to her father and the being of whom her father was 
prowl, 9. Asan envious person pines at good possessed, so @ 
jealous person looks forth distressed on good that seems ap- 
proaching. 10. He gave to miserable people all he had, a tear. 
11. The hermit was greatly puzzled that wicked persons should 
trimnph, certuous persons obey wicked persons. 12. Wingland 
shall flourish great and free, the country dreaded and envied by 
all nations. 13. To battle fieree came forth all mighty men of 
Denmark's crown. 14, De Argentine attends ius side, with 
stout De Valence, the person of whom the Pembroke family are 
proud. 15. He paused, and stretching himself at length, 
seemed to repose his bulky strong body. 16. Nature, a mother 
kind alike to all, still grants ber bliss at the carnest call of persons 
who labours 17. Yes, brothcr, curse with me that balcful hour 
when first ambitious persons struck at regal power. 18. Osten- 
tatious persons here, with tawdry art, pant for the vulgar praise 
which fools impart; here vain persons assume their pert grimace 
and trim their rabes of frieze with copper lace; here poor but 
proud persons defraud their daily cheer to boast one splendid 
banquct once a year. 


EXERCISE 36. 


1. He looks all! people in the world in the face, for he 
owes not any man. 2. Oft asigh prevails and sorrowful tears 
fall to see the hoard of human bliss so small. 3. May my 
remains repose in the land of my birth, 4. Other Romans 
shall arise, heedless of a soldier's rvputaizon ; music, not military 
skill, shall win the prize; harmony shall be the path to fame. 
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5. Whatis noble? Is the soldier's profession nobler than the 
humble husbandman’s? 6. The Lord is in his boly temple, Jet 
all people keep silence before him. 7. His knowledge of Latin 
poetry was singularly exact and profound. 8. When the sovr- 
ergnty of Henry 1V dropped from the hands of his lethargic 
grandson, the English nation had a king whom they despised. 
Y. The opinion of the judges was divided. 10. ‘The incessant 
fire from the various works of the garrison exhibited a scene 
of which neither a written description nor a painting can furnish 
any competent idea. 11. He sees that this great roundabout, 
the world, with all its motley rout—clerqgymen, soldiers, physt- 
cians, lawyers—its customs and its businesses—are no conecrn at 
all of his. 12. In my bosom .a hellish (or, infernal) mind 
mustered its plans of dark revenge. 18. The beverage that 
cheers but not inebriates. 14. Unworthy office here to stay ; 
no hope of knighthood to-day. 15. Kast and Westand South 
and North the messengers ride fast; and people living in towers, 
and towns, and cottages have heard the trumpet’s blast. 16. 
She may float again fnll charged with English cannon, and 
plough the distant main. 17. They say it was a shocking 
sight after the battle was won 18, Why stand the Scots idly 
now, since dhe Hnglish gain the pass the while and strugele 
throngh the deep defile 2 19. The Peri may be forgiven who 
brings to this eternal gate the gift that is most dear to God. 
20. Her rivers ran with human blood, the sinell of corpses 
came recking from those spicy bowers. 21. The angel of death 
lays hig icy hands on kings, kings holding sceptres aud wearing 
crowns must tumble down, and in the earth be equal made with 
the poor people who labour with the crooked seythe and spade. 22. 
Tho wrifer has more power than the soldier, 23. Seots, whom 
Bruce has often Jed, welcome to a bloody burial or to victory. 
Now is the day, aud now is the hour; see the front of battle 
lower, see approach proud Edward's army, persons who will put 
you tn chains, persons who will make you slaves. 


EXERCISE 37, 


1, The words of wise men disperse knowledge. 2, The 
blue wafer rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 3. Gone are the 
silvery-haired old persons, 4. Life is but a passing day; no 
persun may tell how brief its span. 5. Uneasy lies the person 
that wears © crown, 6. A hurd-handed person often owns a 
soft mind. 7. Toll for the brave, all sunk beneath the sea! 
8. How many hired servants of my father’s have food enough 
and to spare! 9. Instantly through copse and heath arose 
persons wearing bonnets, and carrying spears or bended bows. On 
right, on left, above, below, spring up at once the lurking foe. 


EXERCISE 38. 23 


From shingles grey their men armed with lances start, the 
bracken bush sends forth men with darts in their hands; the 
rushes and the willow wand are bristling into men armed with 
afts and brands. 10. By being liberal he gained the affections 
of the people. 11. These great truths need an orator to utter 
them with distinctness. 12, He was the first that fought in 
the cause of Islam. 13. E’en now where Alpine solitary places 
ascend, J sit me downa pensive hour to spend. 14. The 
cotton-mills give employment to a thousand persons. 15, 
Some villager that loved freedom ardently and with dauntless 
breast the little tyrant of his fields withstood; some mute 
Inglorious, great epic poet, here may rest, some person who would 
have waged a war agaist tyranny but who was guiltless of lis 
country’s blood. 16. Ye fields where summer spreads frutts 
and flowers round im profusion. 17. The King of Assyria came 
down hike the wolf on the fold. 18. Vl go my chief,—IJ’m 
ready ; itis not for your bright silver pound. 19. No product 
the barren hills of Switzerland afford but soldiers and tron. 20. 
There is a good deal of cunning in his character. 


EXERCISE 38. 


1. Hands that the sceptre might have swayed. 2. When 
Boadicea sought counsel of her country’s gods. 3. Some flect- 
ing good, that, like the horizon, allures from far, yet, as I follow, 
flies. 4. Louder than the thunder far flashed the red artillery. 
5. Frenzy tomy heart was given fo curse. 6. He believed 
himself invulnerable. 7. ‘heir wars were not sanguinary. 8. 
They still considered the Spaniards as celestial. 9. He was 
remarkable for fleetness. 10. Heis popular. 11. The mem- 
bers of the council were unanimous, 12. The authors referred 
to were contemporaries. 13. He rose to the highest position 
gradually, 14. There is no power in speech* to alter me. 15. 
Macheth disregarded all they could say. 16. His official 
position is a sinecure. 17. Exiled, a melancholy train. 18. 
That is the ship which stranded during the cyclone. 19. Si- 
milar orders were sent round to all the commanders, 20, As 
soon as they carried her out into the fresh air, she revived. 21. 
He was told to take this or nothing, for, there was no choice. 
22. They said they could not believe in any resurrection, But 
though they were 80 incredulous in such a matter as this, yet 
we found them extremely credulows in many things that we 
should regard as silly. 


* Humon should be inserted before speech, to convey the meaning of 
che phrase; but the exercise requires a single word. 


o4 EXERCISE 39—4.0, 


EXERCISE 39. 


Incapable Ineapable 
of being of being 

avoided unaroiduble or inev-| heard tnaudible. 

atable, moved vmmovable. 
belueved incredible. perceived imperceptible. 
burnt encumbustible. prerced impenctrable. 
chanyed  ainchungeble or un-| pleased implacuble.t 

alterale. read illegible. 
compared incomparable. recalled irrevocable. 
conquered uncongucruble, or in-| seen invisible. 

vincrble. solved tndissoluble. 
cured incuraule. touched intany ible. 
defended — indefensible. understood unintelligible, or in- 
destroyed — indestructible. comprehensible. 
done ampossible. weighed amponderable. 
etplaincd inexplicable. wounded invulnerable. 
forced* anpregnalle. 





EXERCISE 40. 


1, Ne is aman of large fortune. 2. There was great stir 
among the soldiers what was become of Peter. 3. There arose , 
great stir about that way. 4. Demetrius brought great gain to 
the craftsmen. 5. 1t1s a smaj/ thing if Satan’s ministers are 
transformed. 6. Tam acitizen of an tllustrious city. 7. The 
French found the English to be a formidable foe. 8. Her in- 
tellectual gifts were of a high order. 9. It was considered a 
thing of great value. 10. She was a woman of eatracrdinary 
beanty. 11. Wad he lived to tho full age of man, he might 
probably have given to the world some great work of the very 
highest rank in design and exceution. 12. The modern Greck 
dress, with its flatulent exaggeration, is a fairly qood type of the 
vational character. 13. The manner of the book is, on the 
whole, quite worthy of the matter. I4, The friend that yon 
allude tuts pretty well known to me. 16. When our friends 
understand the facts of the case.they will approve our action. 
16. Youthful moralists are quite likely to become experienced 
judges. 17. The chamois is rather a grateful anima). 18. Dogs 
are often savage animals, even in European countries. 19. 
The smallest community amoung us has positively proved that 
to regulate female fashions is qutte possible. 20. Abraham, being 





ae ee Seed et mee — ny 











*“'Taken by force” would be clearer. Forced may mean “ taken Ly 
force” or “ coerced.” 
t The Isteral meaning of implacable ig “ incapable of being pleased,” 


but it is always used in tho sonse of “iucapable of being uppoased cr 
morved to pity.” 


wd 


EXERCISES +1—42. 25 


quite strong in faith, considered it a very easy matter for God to 
restore him his son. 





EXERCISE 41. 


1. Itisavery dificult task. 2. He was ono whose per- 
sonality was so determined and conimanding that his colleagues 
had very dificult times with him. 3. The outlook is rather a 
cheerful one. 4. His position ts a very enviable one. 5. The 
woman was quite pleased with her admirer. 6. In plain English, 
and in fact, the change i3 very important. 7. His addresses to 
the children wero short and interesting. 8. It was a day on 
which even London streets in November looked agreeable enough. 
9. The streets are wide, the people live in decent houses, and 
conduct themselves quite satisfactorily. 10. 1 hope you find 
yourself comfortable here. 11. There are to be seen signs of 
distinct improvement. 12. Ho wishes it to bo thought that 
his mirth has a motive. 13. In our attempts at self-mastery woe 
are provided with help. 14. Mary found that indeed her fears 
had some foundation. 15. Although his rage was far greater 
than the exigencies of the case justified, he had* some excuse 
for his displeasure. 16. Punishments are to some extent useful 
even as warnings. 17. The writer judges of characters with 
equable severity, somewhat tinctured with cynicism. 18, The 
social satire, with which we have been feasted for the last 
twenty years, may have been in some degree useful within its 
proper limits. 19, Presentiments are sometimes to be taken notice 
of. 20. There are a good many books on the subject somewhat 
similar to this. 





EXERCISE 4. 


1. Itsuddenly struck him that his enemy was to some 
extent connected with this amalgamation of hostile forces. 2. 
It would be rather a generous requital for the courtesy and 
kindness which they show toan Englishman. 3. His probity, 
his correctness in private life, his decency of deportment, and 
his general ability, would have well become a colleague of Wal- 
singham and Burleigh. 4. It was rathera becoming dress after 
all, notwithstanding what people say. 5. It is quite a honour 
able thing to cheerfully obey lawful and just commands. 6, 
Now gallant Saxon, hold thine own! a very strong hand is 
thrown round thee! 7. Thrico the Saxon blade drank bleod ; 
& deep draught, a plentiful tide, (was) tho gushing flood (which) 
.dyed the tartans. 8. All possible pains have been taken in the 
preparation of this work. 9. She made quite an opex matter of 


eT aes en ee Se eee Ste es Renn em 


* We have to chango the verb. We cannot say : “he wad with ‘ponte 
excuse,” nor can Wo introduce provided or-sdme-such Womb «sty he 
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26 EXERCISE 43. 


her feelings about this affair, 10. The office of Principal* of 
such an Institution is one which involves real. hard work, 11. The 
maltitude that watched afar, had with eactted feelings beheld 
the ficht. 12. With considerable secret trouble our bravest saw. 
the foes. 13. There were among them many men of prowess and 
nen of lordly race. 14. Sempronius stzll continued to listen 
for the rnshing of horse-hoofs, 


EXERCISE 48. 


1. We hurried his corse to the rampart. 2. Stone walls 
do not make a prison. 3, Eyes cannot see Fate's hidden ends. 
4. Heaven hides the book of fate from all creatures. 5. 
Evening comes on; the tall flamingo, arising from the stream, 
wings his flight homeward. 6 The dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean bear full many a gem of purest serene ray. 7. A youth 
unknown tu Fortune sa to Fame, rests his head here upon the 
Jap of Larth. 8. Then we pledged the wine-cup, and I swore 
fondly never to part from my home and my weeping friends. 9. 
Fle was 4 man dear to all the country. 10. I saw there a bed 
of roses bewitching with their graco. 1]. I bring a guiltless 
feast from the mountain’s gravsy side. 12. 1 condemn to 
slaughter no flocks that range the valley free. 13. The setting 
sun sione pleasantly over the town uf Lynn. 14. I never yet 
caw promise of such a bloody fray. 15. Singof Nelson and 
the North, the glorious day's renown + when all the might of 
Denmark's crown came to fierce battle. 16. The havoc did not 
sinck, till the Dane sent ns back a feebler cheer to our cheering. 
17. Pacific sveptres yield no joys to him. 18. The glimmer- 
ing landscape now fades on the sight, and a solemn stillness 
holds all the air. 19. The moon rode high in cloudless blue. 
20. Sir licnry Boune soon dashed from the ranks st King 
kidward’s signal. 21. My verse shall eternise your rare virtues. 
22. Great wits are sure'ly) near allied to madness, and thin 
partitions do { divide their bounds. 23. The untrodden snow 





“Jn the given sentence we have ‘the office of a Principal,” which is 
bad grammar, and therefore bud English. Before titles or designations 
used as such, no articie is used. Woe say, not “ He was olected a kiny,” 
but “ He was elected king; not “Ho has been appointed the Crown 
Prosecutor,” but “ He has been appointed Croron Prosecutor.” “ The office 
of « Principal of sachan Institution’ cun only mean the building or room 
in which he holds his office. And then the sentence as given implies that 
an institution may huve more than one Principal, that is, more than one 
First’ Waster! ! 

+ The prose construction wonld be “the renown of the glorions day 
when, &.” But the exerciso requires only the prose order, not the prose 
Guystruction. 


‘g In proso we should omit do. 


EX&KCISE 44, 27 


lay all bloodless on Linden when the sun was low. 24. While 
the smoke yet conceals the deed, Bertram wheels his ready 
charger ; but the steed foundered on the pavement floor, and 

ebore the rider down. @5. His horse, who had never been 
handled in that fashion, did wonder* more and more what thing 
had got upon his back. 


EXERCISE 44. 


1. Her eyes were blue asthe fairy flax. 2. We've fled to- 
gether fast three days before her father’s men. 3 Still as the 
wind blew wilder, armed men rode adown theglen. 4. Sore 
dismayed, he did discover his child through storm and shade. 
5 He thought a stormy midnight watch would have been 
dearer than this state. 6. The tempest did go through the 
halls of Kings. 7. There is none to dispute my right. 8. 
That prond alapel seemed all on fire; all within, around—deep 
sacristy and altar’s pale, seemed or fire; every foliage. bound 
pillar shone, ‘and all thedead men’s mail glimmered. 9 Their 
name, their years, spelt by the unlettered muse, supply the 
place of fame and elegy. 10. Theclosing eye requires some 
pious drops. 11. Their wonted fires live even in our ashes. 12. 
Thon dost relate their artless tale in these lines. 13. He 
would stretch his listless length thero at noontide. 14. We 
saw him borne slow through the churchway path. 15. Showers 
of violets, scattered oft by unseen bands, are found there. 16. 
Though we have been wedded these twice ten tedious years, 
vet we have not seen a holiday. 17. He had scarce reached 
his saddle-tree to begin his journey. 18. Who could then fore- 
tell his direful doom ? 19. He burned todo some deed of 
chivalry before his monarch’s eye. 20. Banner, spear, and 
shield sunk at once before his amazed sight ;each weapon- 
point is sent downward, each warrior is bent to the ground. 
21. Hethrew himself swift(ly) on horseback, (and) scarce 
bade adieu to the Abbot. 22. He drew his band down totire 
Tweed, and muttered as they view the flood. 23. There wast 
tumult and affright by the yellow Tiber; men took their flight 
from a]] the spacious champain to Rome. 24. A hundred and 
fourscore and thirteen years have gone by since the great 
Twin Brethren were last seen of mortal eyes. 25. They fell 
down dead together in a great lake of gore, andall who saw 
them fall stood still while men might counts score. 26. Is 
there none to bring one cup of blessed water from the spring 
to quench my dying thirst ? 


# In prose we should say wondered instead of did wonder, 
+ Theintruductory there cannot he omitted in prore, 


98 EXERCISES 45— 46. 


EXERCISE 40. 


' }, Acchurch dedicated to St. Peter of which no trace now 
‘exists, was built here by Sebert, King of the East Saxons, on 
‘a small island called Thorney Island, formed by a smal! creek 
running into the Thames.* 

2. A band of robbers, armed to the teeth, having their faces 
disguised, and mounted on swift horses, rode into the little 
town of Wenver that lies in the valley at the foot of Mt. St. 
Bernardino, while everybody was slecp. They rifled not only 
the Bank in the High Street,in which 15,000 dollars of gold 
had that duy been deposited but also the houses of four of the 
wealthiest of the inhabitants who were known tobe away from 
home at the time. 





EXERCISE 46. 


1. <A piano with carved mahogany legs, in an oak case, is 
‘offered for sale by a lady about to cross the Channel. 2. After 
bidding his wife good-bye, he blew out his brains with a gun, 3. 
Seizing a bolster, the Moor, full of rage and jealousy, and 
almost bursting with passion, smothers her. 4. To the memory 
of John Phillip, accidentally shot, this monument is erected by 
Jhis brother as a mark of affection. 5. Sir Morton Peto spoke 
with absolute contempt of the notion that the National Debt 
might be repudiated. 6. A clever magistrate would see a 

at deal better than a stupid jury whether he was deli- 

tely lying. 7. People have been crying out a great 
deal too soon that Germany could never be an .aggressive 
power. 8. So gifted are they with correctness of ear that 
they can reproduce an air with the most perfect exactness, 
after once hearing it. 9. He is a man of undoubted 
poe 10. You have already been informed of the sale, 
or religions purposes, of Ford's Theatre, where Mr. Lincoln 
was assassinated. 11. He was driving away in a coach 
and six from the church where he bad been married. 32. Tho 
young man coloured with pleasure, and in quite a gratified tone 
of voice, promised toreturn. 13. House-leek is still believed 
by some people to protect from thunderbolts the roof on which 
it growa. 14 Her hand is so severely injured that she will 
entirely lose the use of it unless she has her thumb amputated. 
15. He was arrested in bed, and attempted to commit suicide 
by firing at his head a pistol which he had concealed among tho 
bed-clothes. 16. While retreating to the wall, he dropped his 
‘knife, which his rapid antagonist kicked under the table. 17. 
ini the club there is a gentleman with one eye, named Hough- 


* The conjunction and ie unnecessary to the censtruction, and has 
therefore to be omitted in re-writing the sentence correctly. 


EXERCI6ES 47>~48, ay 


von. 18. I have just finished reading a book, borrowed from 
the library, on the right use of money. 





ss EXERCISE 47. 


1, Still the yell of his dying Gelert passed heavy o'er his 
head. 2. ‘The droning beetle wheels his flight. 3. Loyal 
Canute, thy raceisrun. 4. A troop of sad ghosts appeared. 
5. Itwas Walton’s hand that bewed fiervest amidst the woot 
of stubborn spearmen. 6, The fierce otter peers between reed 
and sedge, with round snout and sharpened ears. 7. Matilda 
glanced on the brow of the unrelenting Wycliffe. 8. Light- 
ming flashed from Roderick’s dark eye*. 9. A pious man 
whom duty brought to the verge of dubious battle, to shrieve, 
&. 10. My friend fell sick, and while upon the bed on which 
he lay a dying man, he begged of mea boon. Jl. This new- 
made lord whose splendour plucks the hat from the slavish yil- 
lager’shead. 12. The merry maids twine garlands roynd the 
Maypole. 13. Aye we wearilyt sailed across the sea. 14. 
She sees a child at play eagerlyt chasing with bands the beau- 
tiful blue flies. 15. J sit me down to spend an hour in a pen- 
sive mood. 16. Hach base slave, coxscious of guilt, hung down 
his head, like a guilty thing. 17. Melissa shook her eurls 
doubtfullyt. 18. A lackey absequiouslyt presented a cnp of coffee. 
19. They melted from the field as snow malts silently ¢ ip dew. 
20. Napoleon gazed silently t on the scene in awe. 21. Soberly + 
pacing back his way, he slowly gained his own array. 22 All 
glowing from his sleep which gave him rosy cheeks, he kissed 
his cherub. 23. To the hilt he vengefullyt plunged his sword 
in Gelert’s side. 





EXEROISE 48. 


1. Men fight not as they fought in the days of old when 
there were many brave men{. 2. When the oask of the oldest 
wine is opened. 3. He saw the light of honsehold fires gleam 
warm and bright in the homes of happy people. 4. Heed, oh 
heed the story of our fatal § expedition! ] am injured Hosier’s 

* This is evidently the answer expected. But “ dark lightning” does 
not mean “ lightning wlrich flashed from a dark eye’—as a matter of fact 
we do not know whether Roderick’a eye was dark or light: it means “oa 
fierce lurid glance.” 

+ See Example 3 re-written on page 36 of the Synthesis. 

.  $ This ig what Mr. Walton appears to think the sentence means. But 
there is realty no transferred opithet at all in it. “ Breve days” meang 
** gxocliont days; good days”-~-not “days whes men were bravo.” — 

- $3 4t would be impossible for the student to give thisanswer antess ho 
-had road “‘ Admiral Hosicr’s Ghost,” in which ballad the line oqoegs.” He 
may therefore use some such word as attempt or adventure, instead of cz- 
pedition, @ 
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ghost. 5. There lives more faith in men who doubt hon- 
estly * than in half the creeds. 6. That length of frail and fire- 
scorched wall once screened the hall where guests were enter- 
tained hospitably * 7. His brow is wet with sweat produced by 
working honestly.* 8. The numerous worthies of the reign of 
the Mazden Queen. 9. The sounds fell unheeded on the ear of 
the drowsy man. 10. The dying man shook the fragment of 
his blade above his head with his hand. 11, There he lay 
lifeless but beautifal, inthe cold uir of the grey twilizht, 12. 
Is there none to bring one cup of blessed water from the spring 
to quénch the thirst I feel while dying. 18. The broad stream 
of pikes and flags rushed down each street filled with a roaring 
crowd. 14. The others sat anguish-strock like men who heve 
seen the roaring torrent sweep away their hopes in which they 
had been so happy. 15, Who yonder comes to seek the bower 
in which this melancholy being sits ? 16. ‘The mountaineer cast 
glance of pride along Benledi’s side, covered with living soldiers, 
and said, &c. 17. Nor zeal for God nor love for man gives mo- 
numents built by mortal beings adate, &c. 18. One hurried 
gash given hastily * with a knife, &c. 19. I sought the black 
accursed pool with aneye which had a wild look, and indicated 
a misgiving mind 20. To and fro the standards reel and the 
tram pet-peal of those who thought they would be victorious, dies 
fitfully away. 2!. There was woman's eye which showed her 
fearless heart, and which was bright with her déep love's trath. 


EXERCISE 49. 


1. If he has arrived, he till be here soon. 2. If that zs the 
case, and I am sure of it, he will be punished. 3. If that be the 
case, but I doubt it, he wil! be punished. 4. If that were the care, 
thongh it is not, he sould be punished. 5. If that had been the 
case, but it was not, he would have been punished. 6. If the 
wind ss cold, as you say, Iwill shut the door. 7. If the 
wind be cold, though I donbt it, I will shut the door. 8. If the 
wind were cold, which I am sure is not the case, I would shut 
the door. ¥. If the wind had been cold, which I am sure was 
not the case, I rrould have shut the door. 10. If you had foreseen 
the consequences, you would xot have acted as you dtd. 





EXERCISE 50. 


1. I knew that he had come. 2. ] heard that he had arrived. 
3. I told him I wos/d eee him tomorrow. 4. I rp oie he would get 
better soon. 5 He told me that he knew all about the matter. 
6. I was afraid he would fail to pass the examination. 7. We 





* See example 3 re-written on p. 36 of the Synthesis. 
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resolved that it should not occur again. 8. He tried how far he 
could jump. 9. He was very confident that I ‘should succeed. 
10. He felt it to be a disgrace that he should have fniled five 
dimes. 11.1] was sure he would break the pot before he 
confessed it. 12. I thought it strange that he should have left 
without calling on me. 13. He made it a condition that 
I should become security for the payment 14. It was not true 
that he had said so. 15. It did not matter what he thow;ht. 
46. What did il signify how rich he was? 1[7. It was very 
improbable that he would arrive today. 18. How I hud found 
the matter out was no concern of yours, 19, The fact that you 
had said so was enough for me, 20. He did this to the end 
that he might convince me. 21.1 came inthe hope that I 
should find you athome. 22. There was a rumour that the 
army had heen defeated. 23. I saw no sign that the fever was 
abating. 24. How long I had wutted there { could not say. 


EXERCISE 51. 


1. We have not eaten since yesterday. 2. He has not smiled 
since his sondied 3. We left after the concert was over. 4. 
How ‘could he go unless he tcas invited P - 5. He did as he had 
promised. 6. You look as frightened as if you saw a ghost. 7. 
She wept as though her heart would break. 8. Iwill see him 
as soon as he arrives. 9. How far have you travelled since I saw 
you last P 10. There was more water than we could wish for. 
ll. On reaching home we found that the rest hud arrived 
before us. 12. They huve turned out better than we eapected. 
13. Though he is quite unarmed he defends himself bravely. 
14, She appeared suddenly as if she had dropped from the 
clonds. 15 When I havo attained my object, I shall be satw- 
fied. 16. He worked very hard because he wns determined to 
succeed. 17. I have read many books since we studied ‘* Robin- 
son Crusoe” together. 8. The boys have played the match as 
well as they expected. 19, I did not make a noise lest I should 
wake him. 20. Neither man nor fiend Aas fallen 80 far since 
the Morning Star* fell from heaven. 


EXERCISE 52. 


1. The lecturer spoked so indistinctly that I could not un- 
derstand him. 2. He was such a liar that nobody would believe 
him 3. The richer he became, the more he wanted. 4. The 
count’s visits weré made 60 secretly that suspicion wes aroused, 





Senatnaitinty teeanen z< nieenms onan 

* Satan, who on account of the misinterprotation of a Bible passage 

by the early Fathers of the Church was called Lucsfer or Light-Bringer, 
s.¢-., the morning Star. 
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5. This is the rat that ate the malt that lay in the honse that 
Jack duilt*. 6. He is eo down-hearted that he neither eats nor 
drinks. 7. They seta strong guard lest any of the prisoners 
shuuld escape. 8. We baried him on the spot where he fell. 9» 
Yesterday he acted as I amnow doing, and today he acteas I did 
yesterday. 10. Wherever she went f followed her and where- 
ever she may go tomorrow, I will follow ber. 11. Revetge 
costs (or may cost) more than it is worth. 12. Sucha gallant 
feat of arms we have never seen hefore and probably skall never 
seeagain, 13. I punished him because he had not learnt his 
tessone, and I will punish him againif he has not learnt them 
better today. 14. Ho toils hard that he may get rich. 15, I 
caHed on bim that I might tcll him about the matter. 16. Thiwgh 
he had eaten one dinner already he was quite ready for another, 


PART III. 


EXERCISE 95. 

1. The glory of God ts deslared by the heavens.. 2. Fet- 
ters were forged by Xerxes for the sea, 3. The secret mine ts 
lighted up by the diamond. 4. It hath not been seon by mortal 
eye; its deep songs of joy have not been heard by mortal ear. 
5. The country was made by God, and the town was mede by 
man. 6. Stones should not be thrown by those who live in 
plass honses. 7. Tho king may be looked at byocat. 8. A 
fair lady was nover won by a faint heart. 9. Contempt is dred 
eae iaxity. 10. The rule ts proved by the exception. 11. 

broth ¢s spoilt by too many cooks. 12. No moss 19 gathered 
by a rolling stone. 13 A thousand states are trampled on by 
Rome 14. The prize shall be won by sounds, not by arms. 
15. Should he find us in the glen, the heather would be stowed 
with my blood. 16. Nine stitches ave saved by one in time. 
17. was caught on the beach by some Frenchmen. 18. 
So bravé a son niust have been bred by a noble mother. 19 I 
twas welcomed back to the home of my fathers. 20. Lock. 
smiths are laughed at by Love. 


EXERCISE 54. 


1. The truly wise are denoted not by speaking much but 

by "peaking well. 2. I was being pushed by the boy next ma, 
you are not persuaded by your love for me, be not per- 
suaded by my letter. 4. The proposal was objected to by him 
© Strict grammar requires had bétlt ; but it would be tittle sherd of 
sacrilege to alter the words of the eld nursery rhyme. 


EXERCISE 95. | 83 


and he was bidien by the company to state hia reasons. 9. 
The banners of twelve fair cities might now be seen to shine.* 
6. The blowing of his bellows can be heard; the swinging of 
his heavy sledge with measured beat and slow can be heard.® .7. 
A horse can be led by one man to the water but he won't be 
made by twenty to drink. 8. When his crost was seen by them 
to appear above the surges, a rapturous cry was sent forth by 
all Rome. 9. A silk purse cunnot be made of ao sow’s ear.* 
10. He was told by them that his kingly sway was confessed by 
even the mighty deep. 11 I am generally called the Pied Piper.* 
12. His horsemen hard behind us ride; should our steps be 
discovered, by whom will my bonny bride d¢ cheered when her 
lover has Leen slain by them ? 13, The barn has been set fire 
to by some one; the barn hus been set on fre by some one. 14. 
The jests or pranks that never fail are laughed at by all the 
ruddy family. 15. The cold was so severe that all the 
springs and brooks were frozen up by it. 16 The wonderful 
music was merrily run after by all the little boys and girls. 17. 
Exercise is depenled on by the wise, for cure. 18. His head 
will be trudden over by the foe and the stranger. 19. Its 
children are called by thee a happy band. 20.4 Jack ts made a 
dull boy by all work and no play. 21. They were commanded 
by the general to fire the guns. 22. <A ticket was applied for 
by him at the office. 23. Iwas spoken to by somebody in the 
dark. 24. Such a thing zs never heard of in these days, x 


EXERCISE 55. 


A murderous fire was being poured wn by some artillery 
from a bluff on the left bank, so the Light Bobs were ordered out 
by the Duke and word was sent to Colonel Maitland for these 
guns to be captured at all hazards.» But no sooner had the 
movement been begun by Maitland than he was knucked off his 
horse and disabled by a spent bullet. g The advance was conduct- 
ed for about two hundred yards farther by Major Walton, by 
whom as senior officer the command was taken, when he was 
pitched on his head by his horse stumbling at a ditcl¥f/ The 
ensign too by whom the colours were carried was struck down by 
a ronud shot, but they were snatched up and taken charge of by 
the colour-#ergeant. Fortunately these episodes were not noticed 
or could not be seen bythe men. They were led gallantly by their 
captains as they swarmed up the bluff, and then with one 
volley the battery was made short work of by them. 





* When the representative we or you, or an indefinite pronoun, or 
a nonn of indefinite meaning as people, is used in the active vaige, it is un- 
necessary to retain it in the passive voice. 


D 


34, EXERCISES 56—5/7. 


EXERCISE 56. 


1. As they had been given repeated warnings by the 
master, the boys knew that they would not be forgiven by him 
for their misconduct—or—that their misconduct world not be 
forgiven them by him. 2. We were promised much by the 
conjuror but we were given little—or—Much was promised us by 
the conjuror but little was given us. 3. A glass of wine was 
immediately poured out for her by her admirer *—or—She was 
immediately poured out a glass of wine by her lover. 4. He 
was given by them as much of the corn Jand that was of public 
right as could be ploughed by two strong oxen from morn till 
night—or—As much of the corn land that was of public right as 
could be ploughed by two strong oxen from morn till night was 
given him by them. 95. A coat of many colours was made by 
Jacoh for Joseph *—or—Joseph was made a coat of many 
colours by Jacob. 6. Much harm 7s done us hy these little 
creatures *—or— We are done much harm by these little crea- 
tures, 7. He will undoubtedly be asked this question by the 
judge—or—This question wil! undoubtedly be asked him by 
the judge. 8. Take care that word is written me by you as to 
what happens—dr—Take care that I am written word to by you as 
to what happens. 9. Iwas played a sad trick by my brother 
—or—A sad trick was played me by my brother. 10. A black 
draught was prepared for the patient by the doctor *—or—The 
patient was prepared a black draught by the doctor. 11. Notice 
2s no longer taken of him by them—or—He 7s is no longer taken 
notice of by them. 12. Too much can be made by no one of 
purity and faith and trnth—-or—Purity and faith and truth 
can be made too much of by no one. : 


EXERCISE 57. 

1. He has one sad fault by which all his better quali- 
ties are hidden. 2. Ask of the winds by which the sea was 
strewn far around with fragments. 3. The great wild boar by 
which fields were wasted and men were slaughtered. 4. Their 
leader was false Sextus by whom the deed of shame was wrought. 
5. Itwas no hoof of morta! sleed by which so strange a dint 
was made. 6. This is the rat by which the malt that lay in 
the honse that was built by Jack was eaten. 7. Tipis the tree 
which was struck by lightning. 8. The kinginthe midst of 
hig thinking stopped to see what would be done by the spider. 
9. The versification is such as nobody can be shocked at. 10. 
Regions which were never known to Cesar shall be swayed by thy 
posterity. 11. Where tho shoe pinches ts best known to the 








_ _® When one of the two forms of the passive is marked with an asterisk 
In this 6xercise, that form is preferable to the other. 
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wearer. 12. How the wind blows ts shown by a straw. 13. It 
was well known to them that their senseless he was despised by 
him. 14, It was satd* that strange visions were seen by the 
King inthe night. 15. It was intimated by nothing in nature's 
aspect that a great man was dead. 


EXERCISE 588. 


1, Let him be told that he is to go immediately.t 2. By 
whom ts that bell rung? et that dreadful bell be silenced. 
3. Let the bridge be hewn down, Sir Consul, with all the speed 
ye may ; the foo shall be held in play by me with two more to 
help me. 4. Rome shall perish-——/e¢ that word be written in 
the blood that she had spilt. 5. Go, cried the Mayor, and let 
Jong poles be got, let the nests be poked out and let the holes be 
blocked up ; let carpenters and builders be consulted and let not 
even a trace of the rats be /eft in our town. 6. Then let a Dic- 
tator who shall be obeyed by all men be chosen by us. 7. Let 
even the devil be given his due. 8. The freeman seemed to be 
invited by the open windows to a farewell flight. 9. He made 
the sun for the day to be ruled by, and the moon for the night to 
be ruled by. 10. I found myself being sucked down by the 
quicksands. Il. I heard o sound as of tripe being scraped, 
apples wondrous ripe being put into acider press’s gripe, of 
pickle-tub boards being moved away, and conserve cupboards 
being left ajar, of the corks of train-oil flasks being drawn and 
the hoops of butter casks being broken.’ 12. You should have 
heard the bells being rung by the Hamelin people. 13. Such 
act is as riiculous as coals heing carried to Nowcastle. 14. 
His life is like a candle bring burnt at both ends. 


EXERCISE 58 (a). 


I have often heard it to be said by people that he waa a 
goodman{ 2. This picture is said to have been painted by Ru- 
bens. 3. Itis too late for the work to be commenced today. 4, 
i know not where food is fo be got. 5. Where the money is to be 
be got from puzzles me 6 It is the custom for cash and jewels to 
buried in the ground by the Hindus § 7. Do not allow yourself 
to be robbed by the rascals, 8, I don’t like you to be treated by 





ae. 





#* See footnote to example 5, Exercise 64. 

+ In this and other examples the verb which is finite in the active from 
has been changed into an infinitive in the passive, let being substituted for 
the finite verb. This can only beavoided by using the imperative of 
the 3rd person : ‘“‘ Be he told that he is to go immediately.” 

t This is bad English. To make it good English we must omit to be, 
but that would be changing the active infintitve into a passive participle. 

§ Bad English—but so is the sentence to be changed. 


36 yxeRcises 59—60. 


him in this way. 9. He suffered the absolution to be pronounced 
over him bly the priest. 10. He dislikes fo be patromsed by yon. 
11. He met intelligence from Naples thata gale having dispersed 
the French they had put back to Toulon*. 12. The call for wire 
was answered by cases af champagne being fetched by some. of 
the niggers. 13, Imagine your part being taken by me. 14 Soon- 
er than allow yourself to be killed by those dwarfs; take the 
sword and put an end to your own existence. 15 There isa 
great advantage in his being known to usso well, 6. I re- 
collect my s:nother’s letter betng thrown down by him when he 
came to this passave. 17, He never speculated on your having 
been educatedt by them. 18 I knew of Mrs, Woffington huving 
been invited by him to his house. 19. He insisted on half of it 
being tuken by me, 20. I assure you the child is betng taken 
good care of by her. 





EXERCISE 59, 


1. Lam not surprised at this. 2. Whenever he speaks, 
his lips ure watched with attention. 3. Isawa custom here 
which I was much pleased with and tnterestelin. 4. May my 
earliest friend be crowned with eternal blessings. 5. A cave 
with streams of water weeping down the sides wus presented in 
one scene. 6. My thoughts were fully employed with the means 
of supporting my family. 7. Abundance was afterwards fur- 
nished for the poor with the remains of those rich feasts. 8. 
That delight was never known to them, and therefore they never 
desired them. 9. Ho never seemed to be concerned about 
the safety of his child. 10. His garden 7s all grown over with 
weeds. 11. JT have been greatly trritated at this disappointment. 
12. Wa were almost startled out of our senses byt the explosion. 
13. He wus struck with it as pieco of oxcellent description. 
14. Wewere greatly alarmed at the noise made by the fali of 
the house. 15. Shes grieved and afiicted at the loss of her 
baby. 16. J have been completely knocked up with so much 
hard work. 


EXERCISE 60. 


1. In yonstrait path three may well sfop a thousand. 2. 
The salies of youth might cheer me. 3. He slipped from the 
roof and the fall Avlled him. 4. Do you think I'll bear your 
insulting me like this, 5. He has fought his last sea-fivht, 


* The verb in the given sentence is already in the passive voice. so 
we have vhanged it into the active. The example should have been given 
in Exercise 60 or fil. 

t Whatever the sentence which we have transformed can meas, we 
are unable to . 

} The ordinary preposition by is also the idomatic one here. 
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he has done * his works of glory. 6. He called aloud : “Say 
father, say, if I have done my task yet”. 7. To me everything 
seems easy that 1 do or endure for her. 8. The brave heart 
wishin bore up his limts bravely. 9. Men never saw euch a 
gallant feat of arms before. 10. Since last we saw the great 
Twin Brethren, yexrs have gone by, & 11. His horse whom 
no one had ever handled in that sort before. 12. All the 
three knew him well 13. Tears of thoughtful gratitude have 
often bedewed my cheeks. 14. All at once twelve strokes of the 
bell announced the hour of noon. 15. Good intentions pave hell. 


EXERCISE 61. 


1. The Romans saw the face of Sextust among the foes. 
2. Meanwhile they have manfully plied axe and lever. 
3- People hear the low howling of the wolves amidst the 
snow. 4. Astur hath stormed Janiculum and his men have 
slain the stout guards. 5. Hard by the Lake Reygillus, me 
pitched our campat sight. 6. His attendunts placed his 
throne hy the oce'n’s side. 7. One cannvt catch old birds 
with chaff. 8 What we cnunot cure we must endure. 9. 
Then he desired that they should carry his bed into the chapel and 
pluce it before the altar. 1, A child might yo through the 
country With a golden crown on his head, and 20 one would 
stre'ch a hand to take it. 1!. Slowly ‘down his wrinkled 
cheek they saw the big round tearroll. 12. They had never 
hewd of su-h numbers before; they had never witnessed such o 
judgment of yore. 


e — oe 


CHAPTER II. 


EXERCISE 62, 


l. I am ~not taller than he. 2. I have written more 
than he. 3. I do not know tne man better than he. 4. He 
does not know me better than he knowstheman. 5. His 
ae writes letter than he. 6. That costs more thon this. 

; stone sinks not more quickly to the bottom than tl.ey 
did. 43 ‘Age never promises more than he does, 9. Iron 
bands not stronger than the muscles of his brawny arms. 
Ju. Oranges and pine apples are not cheaper on the shores 
of the Mediterranean than they are in London. 11. The ship 


ere cone on 





* See Supplement to Matric. Manual, sec. 189. 

+ This example presumes that the stadent has read Macanin ‘a Lay 
of * Horatius.” A similar knowledge is presumed in several other exer- 
cises. The writer of a book like Mr. elton ©: Bae ae Darinaes to 
presume suck knowledge on the partof student 
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could not be more stilt than she was. 12. Winter is not darker 
than the flow of Iser was. 13. You do not take more com- 
fort in eage than they do in toils and dangers. 14.’ He speaks 
with no more candonr to the poor than to the rich. 15. She 
had not been gladder to enter his presence ¢hun she was to retire 
from it. 16. Bassanio had nearly exhausted his fortune by living 
in @ more expensive muuner than his slender means permit- 
ted. 17. I would not sooner suffer this disyrace than I 
would die 18. Hawkins was not more pumpous and conceited 
than he was mean and parsimonious. 19 It was more to 
transform then almost by main force from barbarians into a 
civilized people, than to reform them. 20. Nut more fiercely 
and fuster do the wild hailstones pelt and ring »down Decem- 
ber'’s blast, than the grey-goose wing came whistling fortu. 





EXERCISE 63. 


}. You are not sotallas he. 2. ‘Thou dost not love me 
sc well as he. 3. He does not love thee so well as ho loves me. 
4. <A lion is by no means so terrible as he. 5. His bite is not 
so bad as his bark. 6. You have not written as muny letters 
ashe. 7. He is not so clever ashe is industrious, 8. A child 
knows quite as much as he how to du this. 9. The critics did 
not understand the nature of the subject so well as the poet. 10. 
Cure is not so good as prevention. Ll. Small-pox is not so 
terrible an enemy to fine faces as affectation. 12. To prove a 
man to be a cheat is not so easy as to call himso, 13 For a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God is not 80 casy as 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, 14. His surprise 
may not be decribed so easily as it may be understood 15, 
Is not. the humble spade as noble as the sabre ? 


EXERCISE 64. 


1. His brother is not so well off ashe. 2. A man like 
me conld not know so well what it needed as he who made it. 
8. I should like this as well as anything else in the world. 4. 
You do not by any means know as much as you will have to 
know before you can pass. 5. The lignt do-s not glow so red 
yet as it siall glow, and the torrent of Iser does not flow so 
blondy yet asit shall flow. 6. The one has not so many friends 
as the other, but the latter has not so much wealth asthe former. 
7. The worth of revenge may not be so much as it may cost. 8. 
T did not think him so biga rogue as heis. 9. The crown does 
not become the throned monarch so well as mercy becomeg him. 
10. Thou dost not look by any means so old ae thou art. 11. 
Thou: dost not desire as much justice asthou shalt have. 12. 
The world did not give-me credit for mourning my father as 


EXERCISES 653—~66. 89 


deeply as I did. 13. Etiquette did not demand that he should 
squeeze her hand quite so fervently ashe did. 14. A man has 
jast as much right to act an uncivil thing as he has to say one, 
just as much right to knock another down as he has to say a 
rude thing tohim. 15. If tho lance shook in his gripe, it was 
not so muck with age as with hate. 


EXERCISE 6. 


1, They are worse off than any others, 2. No one that 
ever lived was a greater rascal than he is. 3. Smith will do 
it; probably some of the other assistants are busier than he. 
4, This was a more gallant feat of arms than was ever 
seen before 5. No one ‘has had, or) will have more opportu- 
nities of seeing the world thun you shall have. 6. The desire 
to commune with the dead is more horritle than most ideas. 7. 
No alloy ever made is harder and tougher than phosphor bronze. 
8. Hydrogen is lighter than any other gas* 9. I have never 
seen a taller man than he. 10. Some other parts of the town 
are dirtier than this street. 11. People die of other diseases 
more frequently than they do of this disease. 12 ‘This young 
lady was more hedged in by guardians than any young lady 
that I ever snw. 1:3 These distinctions are more odious and 
ill judged than anything (? anything else) we can conceive of. 
14. Some of the other clerks write faster thun he. 15. Those 
who won’t hear are deafer than any others. 16. We learnt 
that our captors were perhaps more savage than a good many 
other tribes. (Sce Mr. Walton’s illustrations under “ Case D.” 
Instead of perhaps, we would say “at the worst.”) 17. Mr. 
Gladstone can speak more eloquently than most other members 
of Parliament. 18. She was now more quiet and subdued than 
I had ever seen her before. 19. Clitumnus is dearer to the 
herdsman than all other streams. 20. The friends of most 
people are more numerous than nine, but they are at least not 
more affectionate than mine. 


Note—Some of these may be expressed also by using the comparative 
formed by less. 


EXERCISE 66. 


1. They are the worst off of all. 2. He is one of the greatest 
rascals that ever lived. 3. Smith will do it; he is probably 
not one of the busiest of all the assistants. 4. Tis was the 
most gallant feat of arms that was ever seen 5. Yon 
will be one of those who have most opportunity of sceing the 


* Other should be inserted before gas in the sentence given in the 
exercise. There ig no gas lighter than bydrogen—-execept hydrogen <iself. 
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world. 6. The desire to commuse with the dead is the most 
horrible of all ideas. 7. Phosphor-bronze is one of the hardest 
and toughest alloys ever made. 8. Hydrogen is the lightest of 
all gases. 9. He is one of the tallest men I have ever seen. 
10. This street ts one of the dirtiest parts of the town. 11. 
This is not one of the diseases of which people die most fre- 
quently. 12. Of all the young ladies whom | have seen in my 
life, this was one of the most hedged in by guardians. 13. 
These distinctions are the most odious and all judged of all things 
that we can conceive. 14. Heis not one of those clerks who 
write fastest. 15. Those who won't hear are the deafest of all 
people. 16. We learnt that our captors were not by any 
means the most savage of the tribes. 17 Mr. Gladstone can 
speak most eloquently of most members, &v. 18. Now I saw 
her most gutet and subdued. 19. Clitumnus is dearest of all 
streams tothe herdsman. 20. My friends are among the /east 
numerous of those, &c., but they are at least among the most 
affectionate, of friends. 


EXERCISE 67. 


1, I was one of those who wondered most atit.* 2. 1 
was one of the most averse to learning of lads of my age. 3. 
The dear girl is in the best + spirits that I have ever seen her in. 
4. A long ride would be one of the things I like best in the world. 
5. Of all the passages this touched him most sensibly. 6. Of 
all the guests he will not by any means be one of those who are 
the most check vpon my actions.~ 7. Goldsmith is one of the 
most foolish of meu when he has not a pep in his brand, and one 
of the wisest of men when he has. 8. One of the ways in which 
man can die best, is to die facing, &c. 9. We are not umong 
those of the young men of the present day who get into most 
scrapes. 10. The death of one’s parents is one of the mosé 
niunural of allevents. 11, I flatter myself that I am one of 
those gentlemen who best understand the art of appropriation. 
12. He was one of the most faithful servants that the king had 
in all his dominions. 13. The Aztec emperor on his throne 
among the mountains was one of those who tremhled most. 14. 
Friendships between painters and poets are among those friend- 
ships among men of talents, which are most likely to be sincere. 


. * The meaning is different from that of the original sentence. We 
confess our inability to change the adjective into the superlative degree 
wo as to retain the exact wieaning. At the game time we think the ox- 
ample utterly unsuited for this exarcise. 

+ The meaning is slightly changed; but it {is impossible to introduce 
such a phra-e as “one of the best” into the sentonce, unless we change 
apertie into moode or Aumdurs. 


q An unsuitable exampte unless we nriy use greatest instead of mort. . 


EXEROISES 68—69. LL 
EXERCISE 68. 


T wondered at it as much as any one could do. 2. Few 
lads of my age are (or, were) so averse to learning as I was. 3. 
The dear girl is in as good spirits as I have ever seen her in. 
4. Ishould like along ride as well as I should anything in the 
world. 5, No other passage touched him so sensibly as this. 
6, Any other guest would be as much* check upon my actions 
as he. 7. Goldsmith is as fvolish as any man when he has not 
a pen in his hand and as wise as man when has. 8. A man 
can die at least as well, facing fearful odds for the ashes of his 
fathers and the temples of his gods, as he can in any other 
mauner. 9. Most young men of the present day get into as 
many scrapes as we. 10. The doath of one’s parent is as 
natural as any other event. 11. 1 flatter myself that I under- 
stand the art of appropriation as well as most gentlemen. 12. 
He was as facthful a servant as the king had in all his domini- 
ons. 13. The Aztec emperor on his throne among the moun- 
tains trembled as much as any one elso. 14. Friendships 
among painters and poets are as likely to be sincere as any 
among men of talents. 





EXERCISE 69, 


1. Nothing else that I can do will be so good as to go to bed. 
2. Hardly any other boy in the class is so good a scholar as he. 
3. No other banner of them all was so high as that of Clusium. 
4. She looks at lcast as well in some other colours as she 
does in black.t 5. No other fault of his 1s so great as the love 
of self. 6. "My opinion is that she is not so good a friend of 
yours as some others. 7. An author in these times is as hardly 
used as the most of mankind—or—Of all mankind few are so 
hardly used as an author in these times. 8. Noother work we 
had ever done would be so good a day’s work as that. 9, I 
have never seen you in as unbecoming a costume as this.[ 10. I 
have never in my life heard of so unparalleled an act of knavery 
as this.t 11. She has persuaded herself that the writer is as 
magnanimous a creature as any that she has ever known. 12. 
No other love is so rare as when a man loves, &c. 13. No 
other part of this mystery was so strange to me as that it had 


* Better: “as great a check:” see footnote to the same cxample in 
the preceding exercise. 

+ This is the strict rendering; the intended meaning of the sentence 
would, however, bo better expressed thus: “ She does not look so well in 
black as in some other colours.” Mr. Walton would say “She does not 
perhaps look, &&.,” but as generally understood, the sentence would imply 
ne doubt. 

{~ These examples as given in the book violate the rule of the ge- 
quence of tenses. 


6 
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robbed me of all fear. 14. Toa brave man’s feelings, no other 
scene that can be witnessed is so shocking as such a scene. 15. 
No other summary of English history is so finished and elegant 
as Goldsmith’s. 16. No other enterprise in which a sovereign 
ever engaged could be so extraordinary as the one to which the 
young Czar now directed his whole efforts. 


EXERCISE 70. 


1. To go to bed is better than anything else that I can 
do. 2. He is a better scholar than almost any other boy in the 
class. 3. The banner of proud Clusium was higher than any 
other of them. 4. She docs not look better in black than in 
some other colours.” 5. The love of self is a greater fault 
of his than any other. 6. My opinion is that some other 
friends of yours are better friends than she. 7. Of all mankind, 
none are more hardly used than an author in these times. 8. It 
would be a letter day’s work than any other work we had 
ever done. 9. It is a more unbecoming costume than any I 
havo ever seen you in.f 10. It is a more unparalleled 
act of knavery than any other that I have ever heard of 
in my life.t 11. She has persuaded herself, that no one she 
has ever known is a more magnanimous creature than the witer. 
12. When a man loves not only with his heart but also with 
his head, it is a rarer love than any other. 13. That this 
mystery had robbed me of all fear was stranger than any other 
part of it. 14. Toa brave man’s feelings such a scene is more 
shocking than any other that can be witnessed. 15. Gold- 
smith’s History of England is a more finished and elegant sum- 
mary of English History than any other. 16. The young 
Czar now directed his whole efforts to a more extraordinary 
enterprise than any in which a sovereign ever engaged. 


CHAPTER III. 


EXERCISE 71. 


1. They drove their team afield most jocundly. The 
woods bowed very low beneath their sturdy stroke. 2. O 
Liberty, a great many crimes are committed in thy name. 3. 





“* The intended meaning of the sentence would be better expressed 
thus: “She looks better in some other colours than in black;’’ or as Mr. 
Walton would say “She looks better perhaps in some other, &c:” see 
foetnote to the same example in the preceding exercise. 


t See footnote to the same examples in the preceding exercise, 
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Thy tabernacles are very amiable, O Lord of Hosts. 4. Very 
few appear in those streets, dc. 5. A man’s mind traces out 
very fast all the dread, &c. 6, I heard the dogs rattle their 
chains. I earnestly wished they would break them. 7. You 
men have done it; I hate you all deeply. 8. O had I the 
wings of a dove, I would very soon taste, &c. 9. The accus- 
tomed sights appeared very strange; each familiar sound 
assailed his ear very differently. 10, A little fire kindleth a 
very great matter. 11. I should like very much to be able to 
fly. 12. Most beautiful upon the mountains are the feet, &e. 
13. The mighty are fallen very low, and the weapons of war 
entirely perished. 14. Most weary, stale, and unprofitable 
seem tome, &c. 15. The moonlight sleeps most sweetly upon 
this bank. 16. First of that fatal field, very soon, very sud- 
denly fell, &c. 





EXERCISE 72. 


1. We see a very large number of pigeons, &c. 2. You 
are inavery tremendous hurry. 3. Religion, untold trea- 
sures of great value reside, &c. 4. He smote the Warden 
hoar ; it was a very severe blow that made all England tremble. 
5. And there is a great length of tail behind. 6, A very 
charming grace was seated on his brow, 7 Man is a most 
wonderful picce of work; so noble in person; so infinite in 
faculties; so like an angel in action; so like a god in appre- 
hension. 8. You are making a great fuss over atrifle. 9. 
There was great woe and lamentation ; there was a most piteous 
cry. 10. Behold the selfsame thing; it wrought great care- 
fulness in you, great clearing of yourselves, great indignation, 
great fear, very vehement desire, very ardent zeal and very 
intense desire of revenge. 





EXERCISE 73. 


1. It isa most unhappy thing that youth must be de- 
stroyed by old age—that health must be destroyed by so many 
diseases—that in this life a man remains so shorta time. I 
earnestly wish there were no age, no disease, no death ; I deeply 
desire that these things could be made captive for evor. 2. 
fervently wish I had her, &c. 3. I heartily wish I knew, &c. 
4. I fervently wish that Ishmael, &c. 5. I ardently wish for a 
blast, &c. 6. Ifervently wish for Douglas’s leading-wand, 
fierce Randolph's speed, for one hour of Wallace wight, or well- 
skilled Bruce to rule the fight. 7. Itis most sad that ever 
a knight should be so false. 8. I sincerely wish that you had 
told me sooner. 9. A most precious gem lies buried there, 
10. A great many sorrows crowd, &. 11. I ardently wish 
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that I had that pencil, &. 12. I fervently wish that I had 
cast them with disdain in this rolling ocean. 


EXERCISE 74. 


1. No one can get blood out ofastone. 2. Noone can 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 3. Lovers always quar- 
rel and they are better friends afterwards. 4. The sabre is 
not nobler than the bumble spade. 5. If they once may win 
the bridge, there is no hope whatever to save the town. 6. 
Man cannot die better than facing, &c. 7. O Solitudo, I can- 
not find any of the charms that sages, &c. 8. I should not 
feel another man’s mistakes, &c. 9. There is no reason why 
aman, whose blood, &c. 10. This justice, which is enforced 
by breaches of its own laws, is no justice at all. 11. The man 
docs not live who has the power, &c.—or—There is no man 
who has the power, &. 12. And then its hue, no one ever 
saw so fine a blue, 13. I am sure you have never heard of 
gallant like young Lochinvar. 14. I cannot attribute this 
silence to anything but displeasure or forgetfulness. 15, It 
shall profit a man nothing if he gain, &c. 16. There does not 
breathe tho man, &e, 





EXERCISE 75. 


1. Neither storied urn nor animated bust can call back 
the fleoting breath to its mansion; Honour’s voice cannot 
provoke the silent dust, nor Flattery soothe the .dull cold ear 
of death. 2. No one, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, ever 
resigned this pleasing anxious being, Jeft the warm precincts 
of the cheerful day nor cast (i.e., without casting) one longing 
lingering look behind. 3. The monuments of bravery are 
nothing where no public virtues bloom; trophied temple, arch, 
and tomb avail nothing in lands of slavery, 4. There never 
was anywhere a gem which shone like the steps of Allah’s 
wonderful throne; and the drops of life—oh they would be as 
nothing in the boundless deep of eternity. 5. Never did 
morning break and find such beaming eyes awake as those that 
sparkle here. 6. Every one would fly from life without free- 
dom; every one would die for one day of freedom. 7. Land 
of my sires, no mortal hand can e’er untie, do. 8. To every 
lovely bright lady, Ican wish nothing but a faithful knight; 
to every faithful lover too I can wish nothing but atrue lady, 
9. Yeoman’s slight armour cannot stand the long lance and 
mace of might; nor can their short swords avail anything 
against barbed horse and shirt of mail 10. Oh there is no 
slave so lowly, condemned to unholy chains, who, could he 
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burst his bonds at first, would pine beneath them slowly, No 
soul, whose wrongs degrade it, would wait till time, &c. 


EXERCISE 76. 


1, Iam sure thero is no one here so base that he would 
bea bondman. I am sure there is no one here so rude that 
(he) would not be a Roman. I am sure there is no one here so 
vile that (he) will not love his country. 2. O what a rogue 
and peasant slave am 1! It is monstrous that this player here 
yut in a fiction, in a dream of passion, could force his soul...... 
ve with forms to his conceit. And all for nothing! For 
Tecuba! MHecuba is nothing to him, and he is nothing to 
o Hecuba, that he should weep for her I wonder what he 
vould do* if he hed the motive and the cue for passion that 
- have. 3. Certainly no one would bear the whips and 
gorns of Time, when he himself might make his quietus 
vith a bare bodkin; surely no one would bear these fardels to 
gunt, &c. 4. A Jew, you will admit, has eyes. A Jow 
hs hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions...... 
..-, If you prick us, we bleed. If you tickle us we laugh. If 
yOlpoison us, we de. Andif you wrong us, you must expect 
tha-we will revenge. 5. Itis not possible to expect, &c. 6. 
No ¢sential distinction can be drawn between, &c. 7. The 
wickd say “God cannot know. There is no knowledge in the 
most ligh.” 8. The Ethiopian cannot change his skin or the 
leopar: his spots. 





EXERCISE 78. 


1. ‘rom the housetops every woman spat towards him 
and hissec and every child scramed out curses and shook its 
little fist. 2. Every glance tht thou castest elsewhere robs 
me of a plegure. 3. Every sei is vexed by their fisheries, 
every climae is Winess to theirtoils. 4. Every heart, how- 
ever bold it vas, 2Ced sore and beat fast when that ill news 
was told. 5. Thertis always funder when there is light- 
ning. 6, Every batt. that he faght he gained ; and in every 
battle that he gained htannihilatd the force opposed to him. 
7. Having known her sung, hehad +f course gathered some 
idea of her character. 8. Yoney is absoluoly required if this 
work is to be carried on. ¥. She had most tainly received 
a return for having given ay her whole 14 “10. The 
latter alternative can be tho.y¢4 of only W! nay. ll. 
His figure is striking; every 00. who looks & ‘ust feel 
a 


eA SRE cer EA : 
* Or: “I am sare he would do & +reat deal more if he the 


motive, &°”. 
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an interest in him. 12. It must certainly have been owing to 
a causo that so many kindred, &c. 13. The bridge must 
straight go down; for since Janiculum is lost, that alone can 
save the town. 14. His brogue and his blunders were all that 
lie had brought from Ireland. 15. He saw strange visions 
which he alone could see. 





EXERCISE 79. 


1. While you think him otherwise, he is certainly intelli- 
gent, steady, and consistent. 2. Unlettered men are some- 
times wise, and learned men are sometimes foolish. 3. The 
biggest mectings are sometimcs bad. 4. Even the most 
hardened criminals sometimes have tender feelings. 5. The 
instincts of women are still, in some degree, alive in thei 
hearts. 6. Richard was perfectly sensibla of the virtues o 
his noble enemy. 7. The contemporaries of the author wer 
perfectly sensible of the merits of this strik:ng piece. 8, Tb 
tinkle of some distant goat’s bell alone reminds us that wv 
have some company in this grand and beautiful desolation. ?. 
The book is written for men interested in the subject, and ar 
men possessing some scholarship. 10. There was somethg 
comic in the situation, but my attention was too much engged 
for me (for my mind) to be amused.* 11. Great me: of 
science, literature, and art have belonged to different clsses 
and ranks in life. 12. His rank wae so very high as tat of 
minister. 





EXERCISE 80. 


1, Arduous as the task wes, he found it quite greeable. 
2, Threo good men keep within the bounds of famess. 3. 
The labours of this fine old mm received some recogition. 4, 
He has had experience of wor: in other lands, andis quite an 
old hand. 5. They had eno:gh men of p’owesg and men of 
lordly race. 6, This was s: great a favelr that t nocessarily 
excited the envy of the cour. 7. We-re heatily glad that 
you intend to continue yourefforts in/8t direction with the 
same vigour. 8. The natve huts af bamboos and matting 
were soon transferred. 9. [he bar°T8 which we see toa plan 
which will enable ug ¥ present a 2!ted front in this country 
are quite capabl: % being gurrunted. 10. The result of 
translation gr “CO pr Inciples yald be to make the people feel 
that the R= 18 On€ of their or! books, one that they must take 


aaa : Male te 
# In, = Sul example the yds “for me” or “for my mind” should 
be in8¢wag not disengaged, 8 otherwise the meaning would be “ my 
atten” but its sufficiently 4sengaged for it (i.e, my attention) to be 
as 18 & man or h3 mind, not his attention, that is amused, 
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notice of. 11. Toa heroic mind a timely resource is always 
available. 12. During the three days that the foast lasts you 
see every Burman in a good temper. 


EXERCISE 81. 


1. This was the first time that such a calamity had hap- 
pened. 2. Outspake the gentle Henry, “ Every Frenchman is my 
friend.” 3. It must be that some gross error lies in this report. 
4. The boy’s habitual carelessness remained tho same as he 
grew older. 5. Every person with a taste for simplicity in 
dress will admit that the Quakers, &c. 6. Although confined to 
such narrow limits, the author contrived to say everything 
material. 7. The continent of Europe approaches Great Britain 
more closely at Dover than at any other part. 8. The British 
nation has formed a definite purpose of good concerning Uganda 
which it will be difficult to set aside. 9. When we had 
proceeded but a short distance on our return, Fritz began, &c. 
10. At any rate he has noted everything requiste, &c. 11. 
The parliament was certainly very much in fault. 12. If you 
but take off your hat, and compliment them on their city and 
their fair ladies, they will willingly walk a mile out of their 
own way to show you yours. 


CHAPTER IV. 


; EXERCICE 82: 


1. The Druid told the Princess that if their aged eyes 
wept upon her matchless wrongs, it was because resentment 
tied all the terrors of their tongues. 2. A chieftain bound 
to the Highlands, eried to the boatman not to tarry, and pro- 
mised that he would give him a silver pound to row them o’er 
tho ferry. 3. A reaper* whose name is Death asked whether 
he should have nought that is fair—nought but the bearded 
grain, and observed that thought the breath of those flowers was 
sweet to him, he would give them all back again. 4. Abou ben 
Adhem asked the angel what he was writing. The angel 
answered that he was writing the names of those who loved the 
Lord. Abou inguired if his name was one, to which the angel 
replied that it was not so. Abou then asked him to write 
him as one who loved his fellow-men. He called aloud to 


‘© # The reaper” would be better. The poem begins: “There is a 
reaper whose name is Death,” and in the second stanza we have 
“Shall I have nought that is fair ?” saith he, 
Here surely he means“ the reaper,” not “ a reaper.” 
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his father and asked him to say if yet his task was done. 6. 
The lad said that he had no sweetheart, but (having been) 
absent long from one another, great was the longing he had to 
see his mother. 7. He told his men to put out the boat, and 
row him to the Inchcape rock and said that he would plague 
the Abbot of Aberbrothock. 8. The man replied that in that 
case, in order to solve the doubt at once he would turn him out, 
and that when he had set him (the chameleon) before their eyes 
he would eat him if they did not find him black. 9. I asked 
one to forgive his erring brother, (for that) he had wept and 
suffered long. He replied that his brother had done him 
grievous wrong, but that yet he would seek him and forgive 
him are he (the speaker) died. 10. She pulled out half a crown 
and said to the young man that that should be his when he 
brought back her husband safe and well. 


EXERCISE 83. 


Peter Martyr wrote to his friend the amiable Pomponius 
that the latter told him that he leaped for joy when he read Pe- 
ter Murtyr’s epistle, certifying to him the till then hidden 
world of the antipodes. Hesaid that Pomponius had felt and 
acted as became a man eminent for learning, for that he could 
conccive no aliment more delicious than such tidings to a culti- 
vated and ingenuous mind, and that he felt a wonderful exul- 
tation of spirits when he conversed with intelligent men who 
had returned from those regions—that it was like an accession 
of wealth to a muiser. 


EXERCISE 84, 


The Sovereigns wrote to the Cavaliers, Esquires, and other 
persons who by their orders were in the Indies that they (tho 
sovereigns) sent to them Juan Aquado, their groom of the 
chambers, who would speak to them on their part, and com- 
manded them to give him faith and credit. 


EXERCISE 85. 


Oliver welcomed his brother Charles and asked him when 
he had arrived there. Charles answered that he had arrived 
that day, and asked him if he could guess why he had come. 
Oliver replying that he could not, Charles said that he wanted 
@ situation, on which Oliver inquired. whether it was for him- 
self, and Charles answered that it was. Oliver then asked him 
whether he expected him to help him to one, and Charles re- 
plied that that was exactly what he expected. Oliver said he 
wished he could help him, but declared that really he could 
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hardly provide for himself; in reply to which Charles observed 
that. he was sorry Oliver was not bettor off by that time. Oli- 
ver answered that all would come right in good time, and 
that by and by he would be richer than he was then. 


EXERCISE 8&6, 


The farmer calling the fox a rogue, told him that he had 
caught him, and would hanghim. The fox asked him why he 
would do so. The farmer replied that it was for stealing his 
geese. The fox answered that it was the way of their family, 
The farmer told him in reply that it should be his way no lon- 
ger, that he was a rogue, and should thercforo be hanged. The 
fox answered that he was neither rogue nor fool, and asked 
him, at any rate, to have patience with him. The farmer com- 
plied, and asked him what he had to say. Tho fox asked the 
farmer to give him his share, promising that he would not 
touch the farmer’s share in future. The farmer who was asto- 
nished at this request, refused to give him any share. Tho fox 
asked the farmer to take and teach him then, adding that no 
one knew but that he might improve, The farmer answered 
that that was all nonsense, and that they animalsnever did 
change their ways. 





EXERCISE 87. 


A horso asked a man if he would help him against a wild 
bear that had insulted him. The man replied that he would 
gladly do so, but that he should afterwards require the horse’s 
services, and that the horse would have to go home with him. 
The horse thanked him, but said that he saw that revenge 
might cost more than it was worth, and that he wonld, there- 
fore, not accept of his kindness. 


EXERCISE 88, 


The sheriff called Robin to him and told him to ask what 
he would of him, Robin replied that he would have none of his 
gold and none of his fee*. And he asked the sheriff to let him 
go strike the knave now (that) he had slain the master, adding 
that that was all the reward he asked, and that he would have 
no othert. 


EXERCISE 89. 


A met B when A began by wishing him good morning and 
inquiring how he did{for, was doing). B thanked him and 


EE ay Re ee eR MS 





* “ Nor none” is obsolete. ft “ Nor no other’ is obsolete. 
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said thet he did (or, was doing) pretty well, but that those were 
hard times. A replied that they certainly were, but they had 
all to do the best they could, and that if he hadn’t employment 
he had better get some. B replied that he would willingly get 
some, and asked him, if he heard of any one who could help 
him, kindly to let him know. A answered that supposing that 
he (A) helped him, it was not for him to say what ho would or 
what he would’nt do, but it was for him to do what A would. 
B agreed, and A told him to bear in mind that as soon as he 
began to grumble he would leave his service. 





EXERCISE 90. 


The mother seriously replied that she could indeed not 
help telling him that he had quite forgotten himself, and that, 
hesides, if he really meant to put that resolution of his into 
execution, she did not see whom he could get to venture to 
propose it for him. He immediately replied that she herself 
should propose it. His mother was amazed at the idea of her 
going to the Sultan, and said that she would take caro how 
she meddled in such an affair, and asked him who he was that 
he could have the assurance to think of his Sultan’s daughter. 


EXERCISE 91. 


The writer informs his friend that he believed they would 
march in threo columns on Wednesday the 12th (of that 
mouth); that the Bala Hissar was to be spared, that the troops 
wore then destroying the Grand Bazaar. He adds that Futteh 
Jung was going with thom, but that Shahpor was, he believed, 
fool enough to remain. He suspects that Mahomet Akbar 
would be there withina week of their departure; but adds that 
he mentions that merely as his own opinion, for that he had 
nothing to do with politics at Cabul, and was simple comman- 
der of 500 Lahore troops, who, he wishes his friend to inform 
A, had behaved very well. 


EXERCISE 92. 


Then Adrastus said that he were (=should be) grown 
base beyond all words if he should spare for aught in guarding 
Croesus son. He told Croesus to sit, therefore,with smiling face 
and take no further thought of that matter, because, if ill 
should happen, his son’s lifeshoud be bought with Adrastus’ 
life; and observe that it were(—= would be) no ill fate if be 
should die for what he held so dear. 


EXERCISES 93-—96, ol 


EXERCISE 93. 


The Cardinal suddenly asked Mr. Nasmyth if he was not 
also ‘the Man in the Moon.’ Mr. Nasmyth admitted that he had 
written a book about the moon, and added that he would be 
glad if his Eminence would accept a copy. 


EXERCISE 94. 


Meeting John yesterday, I asked him if he had prepared 
the special lesson which his teacher had prescribed last week. 
He replied that he had been absent from the class last weck. 
I answered that in that case he should have asked his class- 
fellows on his return to school what lessons had been appointed 
and added that he should learn not only to do what he was 
ordered to do, but to think about his duty for himself and to 
take pleasure in doing it. 


EXERCISE 95. 


A gentleman came by, and seeing the melon, exclaimed 
that it wasa fine large one; and adding that he thought he 
must buy it, he enquired of the boy what he asked for it. The 
boy replied that it was the last melon he had, and that though 
it looked very fine, there was an unsound spot on the other sido, 
turning the melon over as he said so. The gentleman remarked 
that there was an unsound spot, and that he thought he would 
not take it. But at the same timo he asked the boy whether it 
was business-like to point out the defects of his goods to his cus- 
tomers, to which the boy modestly replicd that perhaps it was 
not business-like, but that it was better than being dishgnest. 





EXERCISE 96. 


(a) Her father said that it was quite true. He asked her 
if she was ill, or if there was anything troubling her; and told 
her to speak freely and openly. He further observed that she 
was modest and prudent girl, and that that made amends for 
much. 

(b) He sent to the artist and told him that he (the art- 
ist) had treated the Pope as the King of France himself would 
not have dared; that they could not bring the Pope to war 
against the state on his account; and that therefore he must 
obey the Pope’s will. 

(c) She thanked Mr. Ambrose for being so frank, and said 
that he had taken a great load from her spirits. She added 
that to tell truth she had been rather unhappy about him, 
as she loved his wife dearly and should grieve at any in- 
completeness in her happiness. 


EXERCISES 97—99. 


Cx 
to 


EXERCISE 97. 


After silence had been restored, I addressed them, and said 
that there were more things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of in their philosophy. I told them not to be astonished 
at my statement, aud asked them whether it was fair to judge 
me hy appearance only. One of my hearcrs replied that they 
had never judged, and would never judge me, in that way. IL 
exclaimed that that was a wonderful admission and that surely 
he could not mean what le then asserted. In reply he asked 
me how T could doubt it, aud wished that he could restore my 
confidence in their fidelity. My answer was to tell them to 
show it by aetion, adding that they need never fear my 
disapproving their conduct. 


TXERCISH 98. 


Fritz was astonished at the huge size of the fish and repeat- 
edly asked me how so huge a monster could have been brought 
there. Trephed that I believed that he himself was the cause, 
for that that was undonbtedly the very fish he had fired at on 
the previous day, and | told him to look at the marks of the 
two balls in the animal’s head. Fritz not a little proud of his 
achievement, exclaimed that indeed it was the very fish, and 
said that he knew that there had been two balls in his gun, 
and remarked that they were there, lodged to good purpose in 
the horrible creature's head, 





EXERCISE 99. ; 


1. She told them to shoot that grey old head of hers if 
they would, but entreated them to spare their country’s flag. 
” The spider asked the fly if she would walk into his parlour. 
3. The boy with sobs bade farewell to his kind host, and 
promised to follow his advice. 4. Deepone demanded whether 
his* whispering wires could hold converse with the castle of the 
Fairy Bullyana. 5. Goethe wrote in 1718 that he had found 
the thread again, and that the plan for ‘Faust’ was made, 6. 
His mother responded that she wished too that he owned it, 
and asked him what there was about it that interested him so 
much, 7. Jamés's answer was that it was splendid, and that 
he had never read such an interesting work till then. 8. 
The dervise repeated to the merchants that he had seen neither 
their camel nor their jewels. 9. Mr. Prentice asked his son 
George whether he had finished his lesson. George hanging 
down his head, replied that he had not. His father inquired 





*There is nothing in the context ‘to show the sex of the person spo- 
ken to, who might be a fairy or an enchauter for aught we know. 
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why he had not. George replied that it was so difficult that he 
was sure he should never learn it, and that, besides, his memory 
was 80 bad that he could not remember it after he had learned 
it. His father asked him whether, if he wero to promise him a 
holiday on the third of next month, he thought he would for- 
get the date. He replied that he was pretty sure he would 
not. 


EXERCISE 100, 


1. Hesaid to me: “J beg you to tell mo exactly how the tin- 
mine in which you were employed was worked”. 2. My imaster 
said tome: “LT advice you to stay only this night and to depar 
before daybreak”. 3. He said to me: “Take care not to wake 
the man who now sleeps in your hut inthe mine”. 4. The 
eldest boy said to me: “ Look in and tell me exactly what you 
see.” 5. Thedirecter now said to me: “If you have no objec- 
tion to go to India, you shall be appointed to go out to Madras 
as an assistant to Dr, Bell.”’ 6. Sir Rover was saying last night : 
“Tam of opinion that none but men of fine parts deserve to bo 
hanged.” 7. Sir Andrew Frecport said to him: “ The papers 
you* hint at have done great good in the city, and that all their 
wives and daughters were the better forthem.” 8. The Tem- 
plar said to Sir Andrew: “1 wonder to hear aman of your 
sense talk after this manner.” 9. Ho said tome: “I assure 
you that, whoever may be displeased with you, you will be 
approved by all those whose praises do honour to the persons 
on whom they are bestowed.” 10. Will Honeycomb said : 
“What the dlergyman has said is right, and, for my part, I will 
not insist upon the quarter which I demanded for the ladies.” 


EXERCISE 101. 


1. Omychund received me gladly saying: “I have thriven 
much upon your pagodas and rupees, and J amrcady to account 
with you for your salary.” 2. Icoolly replied: “The flight 
which you propose is far from my thoughts, and it is my deter- 
mination to give the Sultan the diamond that belongs to him.” 
3., The boy wrote to his master: “Sir, My parents have 
arrived from my village, and asI have to goand make arrange: 
ments for their accommodation, I request you to grant me leave 
for this forenoon.” 4. She said to the king her father: “I 
have recognised my husband’s ring on the hand of the beggar 
who sits by the side of the garden. Please send for him that 





*Taking the given sentenco by itself he may very well stand for 
Sir Andrew Freeport. But as it is taken from No. 34 of Addison’s Spec- 
tator, we know that him and he both stand for Will Honeyconb—a fact 
which it is not fair to expect the student to be acquainted with. 
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we my find out how the ring cameinto his hands.” 5. The old 
man gave his half to the king saying: “Take it; for I am not 
a man, but an angel from God, and have been sent by God to 
suve you for the sake of your good deeds.” 6. She said: “My 
daughter is at this moment too much indisposed to be troubled 
with vanities of this kind; I request that they may be taken 
away immediately.” 





EXERCISE 102. 


When Ali Baba’s wife handled the bags she suspected her 
husband had been robbing, and asked him: “ Have you become 
a thief?’ He replicd “ Be quiet and do not frighten yourself. 
You will no longer entertain a bad opinion of me when I have 
told you my good fortune.” She said to him: “ Let me count 
the money ;” but he replied: “ You do not know what an im- 
possible task you wish to undertake.’ Then she went to her 
sister-in-law and said to her “ Please lend me a measure for @ 
little wuilo.” Wer sister-in-law asked her; “‘ Will you have a 
greater or a small one.” She replicd: “ A small one.” After a 
while the sister-in-law bronght to her saying in excuse for her 
delay: “Tam sorry that I have made you stay so long, but I 
could not find it svoner.” 





EXERCISE 103. 


The merchant said to the young man: “ I beg you to pardon 
the liberty which I take in asking you how it happens that 
you always make use of your left hand, and never of tho 
right: some accident surely has happened to it.” The young 
man drew ont............cut off. He then said tothe merchant : 
“You are no doubt much shocked at seeing me eat with my 
left hand, but you will now see that 1 cannot do otherwise.” 
The merchant asked him: ‘May I inquire how you had the 
misfortune to lose your right hand ?” 


EXERCISE 104. 


The Collector asked me what took me there and whether 
there was any thing I wanted to say to him. I replied that I 
had gone to him to ask him to be so good as to confor on me 
the appointment which, I was told, was vacant in his office. 
He told me that I must first tell him what my qualifications 
were, and whether I had had any experience of work ; to which 
I replied that I could not say that I had had such experience, 
but that I had passed all the prescribed tests, and could satisfy 
him as to my character and attainments. He then said he would 
try me for a week along with another man who had also applied 
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to him for the appointment, and that he would give it to me, 
or give it to him, according as I shewed myself to be better than 
he, or he shewed himself to be better than I. 


EXERCISE 105. 


He wrote to me that there were* many changes of all kinds 
since I left them ; that the Duke of Northumberland, my friend, 
was dead, but that Mrs. Montague was still alive, and when ho 
saw her he would put her in mind of me. He added that many 
changes too of a much more striking naturo had happened sinco 
he and I had become acquainted. He asked me who could have 
thought on the day he first saw me in St. James’s Park that 
that kingdom would rule the greater part of India. He went on 
to say that I had attempted great things, and I had failed, but 
that I was better off for myself than if I had succeeded ; for 
that I was an honest, and if I pleased, a happy private man. 
In conclusion he assured me that if occasion offered, he should 
not forget me. 


EXERCISE 106. 

(1) JI asked my son Pedro if he knew why I had summoned 
him the day previous from Toledo to be present there that day. 
Ho replied that he did not, but asked me if it was not because 
I wished that he might learn tho art of war. I answered that 
that was not why I had summoned him, that there was time 
enough for that; and informed him that Queen Isabolla had 
asked me to Jet him attend school with the young prince. He 
exclaimed that that was delightful, adding that he loved the 
prince very much. 

(2) My mother the Marchioness asked mo if I knew why 
she had summoned me the day previous from Toledo to be 
present there that day. JI replied that I did not, but asked her 
if it was not because she wished that I might learn the art of 
war. She answered that that was not why she had summoned 
me that there was time enough for that; and informed me 
that Queen Isabella had asked her to Ict me attend school 
with the young prince. I exlaimed that that was delightful, 
adding that I loved him very much. 


EXERCISE 106 (a). 


I asked my sister yesterday whether she had heard that 
you had holidays now and that you would arrive here today. 
She replied that she had not, and asked me when your holidays 


* Have been would be betterthan are in the direct, and had been 
better than were in the indirect from, 
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had commenced. I answered that they had commenced last 
weck, and proposed that we should go and ask your father to 
bring us here with him to meet you on arrival. She expressed 
he regret at not being able to come, and said that she must 
stay with our mother, because she is ill, but told me to come 
here without her. 





EXERCISE 106 (5). 


The genius directed me to cast my eyes eastward, and to 
tell him what I saw. I (did so, and) replied that I saw a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water flowing through it. The 
genius told me that the valley that I saw was part of the great 
tide of eternity. I asked hin what the reason was that the 
tide I saw rose out of a thick mist at one end, and lost itself in 
a thick mist at the other. 





EXERCISE 107. 


6. Mrs. Brown to her son: Mr. Smith told me that you had 
asked him to give you his daughter in marriage ; and that up- 
on his asking her whether she was willing to become your 
wife, she had replied that she would marry you if 1 gave my 
consent. 

7. Mrs. Brown to the young lady: Mr. Smith told me that 
my son has asked him to give you to him in marriage; and 
that upon his asking you whether you were willing to become 
his wife, you had replied that you would marry him if I gave 
my consent. 

8. Mrs. Brown to Mr. Smith: You told me ‘that my son 
had asked you to give him your daughter in marriage; and 
that upon your asking her whether she was willing to become 
his wife, she had replied that she would marry him if I gave 
my consent. 

9. The young lady to her lover: My father said to your 
mother that you had asked him to give me to you in marrage ; 
and that upon lus asking me whether I was willing to become 
your wife, 1] had replied that I would marry you if she gave 
her consent. 

10. The young lady to Mrs. Brown: My father told you 
that your son had asked him to give me to himin marrage; 
and that upon his asking me whether I was willing to become 
his wife, 1 had replied that I would marry him if you gave 
your consent. 

ll. The young lady to her father: You told Mrs. Brown 
that her son had asked you to givo meto him in marriage ; 
and that upon your asking whether I was willing to become 


his wife, I had replied that I would marry him if she gave her 
consent. 
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12. The father toa friend: I said to Mrs. Brown that her 
son had asked me to give him my daughter in marriage; and 
that upon my asking her whether she was willing to become 
his wife, she had replied that she would marry him if his 
mother gave her consent. 

13. Lhe mother toa friend: Mr. Smith told me that my 
son had asked him to give him his daughter in marriage; and 
that upon his asking her whether she was willing to become 
his wife, she had replied that she would marry him if [ gave 
my consent. 

14. The son toa friend: Mr. Smith told my mother that 
T had asked him to give me his daughter in marriage; and 
that upon his asking her whether she was willing to become 
my wife she had replicd that she would marry me if my mother 
gave her consent. 

15. The duughter to afriend: My father told Mrs. Brown 
that her son had asked him to give me to him in marriage ; and 
that upon his asking me whether I was willing to become his 
wife, I had replied that I would marry him if sho gave her 
consent. 


EXERCISE 108. 


My son Walter, clapping his hunds with joy, called out to 
me and asked me if I had wanted him. In reply, lasked him 
in murmuring tones how his mother could have let him come. 
Walter replied that she was not at home, that only his brothers 
and sisters were with him, and that they were all jealous of 
him, because, they said, I loved him best. 

Gesler at last ordered the attendants to fasten the child to 
a tree that he pointed out, Tell asked him for what the child 
was to be fastend to the tree. Gesler replied that it was to 
prove that there were men in his guard who could shoot as well 
as Tell could. 





EXERCISE 109. 


I said to him: “T[ shall not go out of your house until you 
have done justice to myself and my sister,” He replied: “As 
to that you may please yourself; you are welcome to remain in 
this house as long as you please; and I hope you will be con- 
fortable while you honour it with your presence; but, as for 
myself, I unfortunately have an important engagement else- 
where just now, and shall therefore be unable to enjoy your 
agreeable society.” 





EXERCISE 110. 


(a) He said to me: “ My mother is just now absent from 
home, but you should not on that account defer your visit, as 
8 
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she will, without doudt, return in a few days, and in the mean- 
time you may arrange with me the details of the business which 
you mentioned to me at our last meeting.” 


(b) 1 said to him without any reservation: “I feel much 
gratified by your offer, but at the same time there are some 
difficulties in the way, which have to be cleared up before 1 can 
possibly entertain it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


EXERCISE 111. 


1. Lhave no aequaintance with him. 2. There is a great 
difference between the two boys in disposition. 3. That has a 
pretty look, 4. That statement is to all appearance very 
plausible. 5. The poor man died of starvation. 6. I feel 
innch displeasure ab your conduct. 7. 1 feel no tnelination to 
bell the horse. &. We fecl pleasure at the sight of you. 9. 
The attainment of any object makes me satisfied. 10. He 
offered up prayers for their sneedy deliverance. 11. He has 
the presumplion to question my authority. 12. He gets an 
allowance of five rupees a month from his father. 13. In the 
belief that you will keep your word, I give you permission. 14. 
lis great success is the resalé of persistent effort. 15. What 
can be the meaning of these raving gestures? 16. Could I 
only have the feeling of thy being near! 17. The rashness 
with which he afforded prerocation for the hostility of powerful 
interests was displeasing to the other. 


EXERCISE 112. 


1. By our ancient Saxon laws the punishment of a thief 
was death. 2. There is often no division beween delicacy of 
understanding and delicacy of character. 3. Men have no 
belief now in anything above the level of everyday experience. 
4. There was 2 difference in character between Charette and 
the other Vendee heroes. 5. The strength of the force was not 
sufficient for the maintenance of order. 6. There is no likelt- 
hood of his fatlure. 7. He had the Uoldness to bid defianco to 
his enemies. § His liking for him increased everyday. 9. He 
secured possession of the property and remained in possession of 
itafterwards for twenty years. 10. To practise temperance in 
eating and drinking 18 the best way to preserve health. 11. 
There was a destruciton of all order and & suspension of all 


business. 12. The neighbours made a forcible entry into the 
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house, and found her dead. 13. Whatover his intention may 
have been, ho certainly nade no profession of his knowledge at 
the time. 14. He had forgotten his native language when his 
confinement came to a termination. 15, His intrepidity and 
ardour redeem everything. lti. His master had sagac:ty cnough 
to prophesy that the lad would make a great figure in the world 
some day. 


EXERCISE 118. 


1. He was presumptuous enough to question my authority. 
2. Tho barrister was duyexious enough to see that the argu- 
ment was fallacious, 3. Any sensible man could perceive 
what a fraudulent act they had perpetrated. 4. He made an 
unsuccessful attempt to solve the problem, 5. Ife was secretly 
persuaded that if he had been successful in cheating ho should 
have been happy. 6. Ho was aware how extensive and import- 
ant his discoverics were. 7. Boswell is remarkably aecnrate. 
8. I was always somewhat ambitious of being a soldier, 9. Tt 
is however arvather dificult undertaking, 10. His cold, haughty, 
and proud disposition vexed the Flemings. Ll. How fertile 
and. active his mind was, was almost beyond belief. 12. Among 
the rude nations beyond the Alps there was absolute necessity 
for valour. 13. They made a desperate fight with their bayo- 
nets against overwhelming odds, 14. It was evident that 
a literary revolution was at hand, 15. IJleis very influential 
with the Government. 16. He considered whether it was 
possible to effect his object. 17. He had an uneasy conscious- 
ness that his favourite pursuits were frivolous. 


EXERCISE 114. 


1. He spoke much better than usual at tho meoting 
to-night. 2. We were vexed at his having been rude to you. 
3. Heis avery industrious man. 4 A self-indulgent man will 
not rise to greatness. Oo. The journeyis not very evpensive. 
6. It is just the simple character of the problem that puzzles 
me. 7. They are to be rewarded for their bruve conduct. 8. 
He was impudent enough to tell me to hold my tongue 9. Ho 
was 80 polite as to help her out of the coach. 10, He was 
prudent and calm enough to remain silent. 11. I believe tiiat 
the man is innocent. 12. I have heard say that he is enor- 
mously rich. 13. The task was s0 dificult as to make her de- 
spair of being successful. 14, Iam very hopeful that he will 
soon get better. 15. He thought that I was inimical to him, 
16, He is desirous that I should return home at once. 
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EXERCISE 115. 


1. He got acquainted with Mendoza. 2. She promised to 
patroniss the undertaking. 3. That proves that he does not 
know of the occurrence. 4. Because thou hast helped me, in 
thee will I trust. 5. To die honourably is better than to live 
disgracefully. 6. He deeply repents doing such a very wicked 
thing. 7. He solemnly promised me that he would act as I 
advised him. 8. He told us that he was determined to attempt 
the thing. 9. 1 undertook the business, expecting that he would 
assist me. 10. I signed the paper in the hope of being liberated. 
11. 1 am glad tliat you approve of my design of withdrawing 
from business. 12. Attend only tothe work before you. 13. 
There are many persons who cultivate flowers simply because 
they lovethem. 14. After doubiingand constdering for a mo- 
ment, he solved the mystery. 15. All who were related to him 
shared the same fate. 16. He greatly venerated bis uncle’s 
memory. 





EXERCISE 116. 


1. He was born burgher of Rouan. 2. His being expel- 
led from the city was an act of the greatest cruelty. 3. He 
demanded that ho should be permitted to leave the army. 4. It 
is constituted on republican principles, but the senate deliberate 
secretly. 5. Schoolboys still delight in these Arabian storics 
even when wretchedly translated. 6. Tom was still closely 
confined. 7. You have displeased me by behaving in this 
manner. 8. It is useless to re/y on his promises. 8. We 
aro engaged for every evening next week. 10, ‘They trouble 
and annoy us a great deal. 11. What kinds of books please you 
most? 12. His story amused us greatly. 13. The girl 1s ad- 
mired everywhore. 14. The boys were rewarded for having 
appited themselves steadily to work. 15. He sent his hat 
round to collect what we were willing to contribute. 16. His 
wrath may find some worse way of destroying us. 


EXERCISE 117. 


1. Ishall be glad to hear of your having arrived safely, 
2. We says that he takes it medirinally. 3. Leave the room 
instantly. 4. Hourly some horseman came with tidings of dis- 
may. 6. The work will probably be finished before night. 6. 
You shall be duly informed of the matter. 7. He has been 
most unjairly deprived of his rights. 8. We turned round very 
rapidly in the direction of the report. 9. How nonsensically 
Lhat man talks. 10. Todo this properly requires time, 11. 
He most certainly said so. 12. He very narrowly escaped drown- 
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ing. 13. I gently hinted to him my intentions, 14. The 
lawyer has carefully studied the case. 15. 1 felt ashamed to 
see him living so meanly. 16. He very skilfully refuted the 
argument. 17. They took their punishment, as we are wont, 
somewhat arrogantly perhaps, to say, like Englishmen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EXERCISE 118. 


1. I heard that he had arrived, 2. Iconvinced him that 
he was mistaken. 3. Heis confident that I shall succeed. 4. 
My mother is desirous that I should return. 5. Iam sure that 
I shall please you in this matter. 6. Tell Fortune that she is 
blind, tell Nature that she decays, tell Friendship that she is un- 
kind, tell Justice that she 1s slow. 7. They could only tell when 
he went out and when he came in, what clothes he wore, when any 
event had happened, and who his acquaintances were. 8. There is 
not the least fear that he will fail, 9. I came on the chance that 
I should find you here. 10. Isee no sign that the fever is abating. 
11. We welcomed these indications that spring was approach- 
ing. 12. It all depends upon how you do zt. 13. There was 
a rumour that the army had been defeated. 14. She again renew- 
ed her most positive promise that she would marry Mr. Williams. 
15. I have given my consent that he may go to College. 16. 
We are resolved that zt shall not recur. 17. It is known that 
he is an author of repute. 18. That I succeeded was due to his 
kindness. * 


EXERCISE 119, 


1. Itis believed that he is mad. 2. It was found that 
they were in the right. 3. Itis thought that she poisoned her 
husband. 4. It is believed that he perished in a snowstorm. 5, 
It is supposed that the children lost their way. 6. It seems. that 
the poor fellow wasinnocent after all. 7. It was considered that 
that step was very imprudent, 8. It is supposed that you com- 
mitted the offence. 9. It does not appear that the aim of Steele 
was at first higher than this. 10. It 1s probable that the king 
will not arrive today. 11. It is said that siz thousand victims 
were annually offered up at their sangiunary shrines. 12. It 
appeared to me a little extraordinary that he should have refused. 
13. The accusation was made against him that he had done it 
intentionally. 14. Many of the barons considered that it was 
degrading to be ruled by a woman. 15, He presumed that the 
civilised regions lay in the interiur. 16. He felt that his utter 
failure was a great disgrace. 17. It is supposod that he did 
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not io his exercise himself. 18. Oft they thought that he was 
sinking. 


BXERCISE 120. 


1. He hopes that he will be able to come tomorrow. 2. 
They expect that the ship will arrive next week. 3. England 
expects that every man will do his duty. 4. I believe that the 
man is innocent. 5. Ihave heard many declaro that he is rich. 
6. I expected that all our guests would be here by this time. 7. 
He adheres to his determination that he shall make the attempt 
lJo dropped a gold coin on the ground, taking care that he did 
not lose sight of tt. 9. Her chief anxiety was that she should 
dress herself in an attractive fashion. 10 He found that his bro- 
ther was lying fast asleep. 11. His object in doing this was that 
he should convince me of his attachment. 12. His object in do- 
ing this was to convince me that he was attached to me. 13. I 
regret that I have to say it, but he has failed. 14. He was 
considering whether it was possible to effect the same object. 15. 
He was always troubled with the fear that he would be appre- 
hended for debts. 16. She promised that she would patronise 
the undertaking, 


EXERCISE 121. 


1. I taught him how he should doit. 2. I know not where 
I can get food. 3. Where I am to get the money from puzzles me. 
4. It is undeniable that he is foolish. 5. She will not tell us 
what herage is. 6. Write me down what your address is. 7. I 
want to know when this event happened. 8. Tell me what your 
optnion about thists. 9. They always thought that my perfor- 
mance was odious. 10. I have long considered how grossly 
astrology is abused in this kingdom. 11. Whether I should be or 
should not be, that is the question. 12. How we may best solve 
t¢ 18 taught in Wood’s Algebra. 13. I crave that thou shouldst 
protect me and continue thy goodness to me. 14. Knights no- 
ticed how he rode, and dukes how learned he was, and how reli- 
gious a life he led. 15. He proceeded to inquire into how this 
accident happened. 16. He was aware how extensive and impor- 
tant his discoveries were. 





EXERCISE 122. 


1. Is that your brother who ts knocking at the door? 2. 
A man who is drowning will catch atastraw. 3. I am look- 
ing at the man who is standing with his back to the window. 
4. They caught sight of two or three who were lurking at & 
distance among the trees. 5. Little Wilhelmine looked up 
with eyes that showed that she was waiting to hear something won- 
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derful. 6. Thy posterity shall rule over regions that Cuwsar 
never knew. 7. Itis excellent to have such strength as a giant 
possesses. 8. Which are the goods you haveselected ? 9% This 
is the only way in achich we can doit. 10, They have a beauti- 
ful garden through which a stream runs. 11. I there met a 
gentleman with whom he was acquainted. 12 He very soon 
squandered the money which his father had saved. 13. There is 
none who can dispute my right. 14. There was no time in twhich 
a grave could be dug. 15, They, who hoped to hear me sing at the 
concert, came there. 16. The reason why you have not succeeded, 
is evident. 17. These wilds can be traversed by few whu have 
not a pass from Roderick Dhu. 18. No calamity which was as 
great as this has ever happened before. 19. There is no cloud 
which has nut a silver lining. 20. Every hour some horseman 
came, who brought tidings of dismay. 


EXERCISE 123. 


1. When I had got into bed, I at once fell fast asleop. 2. 
As we had finished our work we went out fora walk. 3- When 
he heard the news, he immediately left for home. 4. As soon as 
I receive my salary, I will pay you the money. 4. 1 will speak 
to you when the meeting is concluded. 6. When they descended 
the staircase, they heard a noise hke thunder. 7- When they 
heard the voice of their elder sister, all of them went off teartully 
to bed. 8. Whenever the least flourish was made with a broom- 
stick or aladle the poor cur would fly, &c. 9. Before we had 
proceeded far, we caught sight of him. 10. Since we last met, 
J have been all round the world. 11. He hung his head down 
in shame while the story was being recited, 12. She waited 
till the last train arrived. 13. He arranged everything to his 
satisfaction before he left. 14. He arrived after the proceedings 
had commenced. 15. Ayter we had conversed for half an hour 
I took my leave, being half stifled by the closeness of the room. 
16. I met some gipsies while I was on my ramble. 17. As soon 
as she had said these words*, straight up the hill they rode, &c. 
18. When he had said this, he sat down. 19. When the sun 
rose, we resumed our journey. 20. When the chairman had 
opened the meeting, the debate began. 21, When my ramble 
was ended, I returned home, while Beau trotted on before. 22. 
Learning flourished when this gentle king ruled the country. 23. 
Whenever he moved, his blood gushed ont afresh. 


ee a 














* Or we may expand the phrasc, thus: “ As soon as she had asked 
the question,” or ‘As soon as these words were uttered.” But this 
requires @ knowledge of the context. The student who has not read the 
sixth Canto of Scott's Murmton can only expand it into “ As soon as this 
was done” or “ As eoon a8 this happened,“ which however will not suit 
the context very well, 
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EXERCISE 124. 


l. Of they had not met with an accident, they would have 
reached their destination. 2. If this stay had not occurred, ere 
close of day we should have sacked the town. 3. I will not 
leave home unless my father gives me his blessing. 4. He never 
instructs a class unless he first makes careful preparation. 5. If 
Thad not your friendship, { should have been a desperete man. 
6. These wilds can be traversed by few unless they have a pass 
from Roderick Dhu. 7. If such had not been the case, (or, If it 
were not so)* I had not (would not have) brought it, &c. 8. 
If you should be invited, do you intend to go? 9. He might 
have answered one question even if he could not answer more. 10. 
Though all are not in favour of it, the majority are. 1]. They 
undertook to reward service only if it were rendered willingly. 
12. If you permit me, I will now exhibit another surprisizg feat. 
13. We shall be quite within our rights if we go on with the 
business without him. 14. If the money is forthcoming, all the 
rest will be casy. 15. If this is granted, the proof is easy. 16. 
If the wind is favouruble, we will set sailtomorrow. 17. Jf I 
should tell you the truth, I must say I have no wish to go there. 
18. I cannot do it unless I receive help. 19. Id sleep another 
hundred years, O love, if I could have such another kiss.. 


EXERCISE 125. 


1. ven tf this ts granted to be true, you will be still in 
the wrong. 2. Though you suppose it to be a fact, what then ? 
3. Though he had had a bereavement recently, he went about. his 
work as usual, 4. Though thou Last many faults, I love thee 
still. 5. Even now, though there are kind faces around me, I 
cannot recall the incident, &c. 6. They penetrated to the 
distance of a mile, though they did so with the greatest diff- 
culty, 7@. Though he had so many possessions, he was discont- 
ented. 8. He failed to pass the examination although he had 
been so industrious and persevertng. 9. Though they took every 
precaution, they ran aground. 10. George Stephenson gave 
good evidence though he had to encounter no little brow-beat- 
ing, &c. 11. The trained Englishmen-at-arms beat the Irish 
though they had to contend against immense superiority of num- 
bers. 12. Though the hare was suift, it was beaten by the 
tortoise slow as tiwas. 13. If we consider his ability,t we must 


*QOne who has read Aytoun’s “ Edinburgh after Flodden” would 
expand “ Else” into: “ If there had not been more than honour there.’ 

+ Mr. Walton probably wants the sentence to be expanded thus: 
“ Though he ts able he haa not done well;” but this would not convey the 
same meaning as the given sentence any more than “ Considering his age, 
he is not tall” means the same thing as “Though he is aged, he is not tall.” 
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say he has not done well. 14. Though he possess great ability, 
he is deficient in common sense. 15. By tenfold odds oppress- 
ed at length, he took a hundred mortal wounds, though he 
pussessed great strength and struggled hard. 16. Though he was 
oppressed uith tll-dissembled fear, there swam in Mdmund's eye 
a tear. 


EXERCISE 126, 


1, As I knew his duplicity, I was on my guard. 2. As he 
soon found a smoother road beneath his well-shod feet, the 
snorting beast began to trot. 3. ufs we feared to be caught in 
the rain, we returned. 4. As we hoped to find an caster road, 
we left our companions at the bridge. 5. As they wore dis- 
mayed at the prospect, they beat arctreat. 6. Asthe children 
were tired of play, they came indoors. 7. As the soldier thought 
the guide to be honest ho walked fearlessly into the forest. 8, 
As I belreved myself to be quite safe, Tlay down to sleep. 9%. 
As he was conscious of his guilt, he was unable to look ie in the 
face. 10. As [believe you to be truly sorry, I forgive you. 
ll. As the time ts of no consequence, Ict us walk round the 
town, 12. As the season was dry, the crops failed. 15. As 
the Secretary was absent, nothing could be done. 14. Asa 
great deal of rain fell in the night, the brook will probably 
be very high. 15. Now, as niyht descended, the proud scene 
wasover. 16. As their perfume is lust, take them again. 17. 
As thy wealth is forfeited tu the state, thou hast not left the 
value of a card. 


EXERCISE 127. 


1, As the boys were diligent, they were rewarded. 2. I 
hate him because he 1s a Christian, but I hate him more because 
he lends out money gratis. 3. Tam # fool because I weep at 
what lam glad of.* 4. Te failed because he was careless. 5. 
We were vexed becuuse he was rude to you. 6, The bec, grown 
impatient because he had lost so much time, flew straight away to 
a bed of roses. 7. Olivia was often affected because she had 
too great a desire to please. 8 He became very proud because 
he had had a rapid elevation. 9. He was excluded only 
because his clothes were shabby. 10. <As the workman was skilled, 
he succeeded in solving the problem, 11, I was taken to task 
because I said go. 12. Because I look to the interests of the public, 
I must refuse. 13. Because he was idle, he was losing his 
chance of success. 


* The given sentence is already complet, and cannot be expanded into 
a complex sentence, 
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1. The news is 80 good that zt cannot be true. 2. Jt is so 
absurd that it cannot be believed. 3. It is so difficult that I cannot 
understand it. 4. Tle ran so fast that I could not overtake him. 
5 He speaks so indistinctly that I cannot understand him, 6. 
ITe was so late that he could not catch the train. 7, It is never 
so late that one cannot mend. 8. He is so busy with sport and 
gaicties that he has no time to write to you. 9. Heis so down- 
hearted that he can neither eut nor drink. 10. The Magistrate 
was sv keen a judge of men that he could not misunderstand the 
character of the witness. 11. This book is so interesting that 
it cannot be treated with indifference. 12. What have I done 
that you should be sv angry ? 13. His services had been so 
eminent on that day that no commander could express anything 
but. satisfaction and gratitude. 14, The pensive exile bending 
with his woe, so fearful that he cannot stop and so foint that he 
cannol qo, casts a Jong look to England. 15. He is so great a 
liar that he will say anything. 16. The cold was so severe that 
at froze ep all the springs and brooks, 17. He so acted that he 
might gain the coutidence of others. 18. He was acquitted of 
the main charge so that all were surprised. THe returned without 
going further so that we were greatly relieved. 20. The Pope 
supported the movement so that it redounded to his honour. 21. 
So strong in courage*® and in might was England yet that he 
would not yield that fight. 22. The crowd rushed down the 
stroct so that they added to the confusion. 


EXERCISE 129. 


1, Isimply did it that I might save time. 2. You say 
this in order that you may tease me. 3. He uses a stick in 
order that he may support his steps. 4. He sent his hat round 
an order that he might collect subscriptions. 5. Every care 
was taken that faclure mtght be avoided. 6. You must be sea- 
man in order that you may te an officer. 7, Duty brought there 
& pious man tm order that he might shrieve the dying and in order 
that he might bless tho dead. 8. I have stayed to the last in 
order that I may speak to you privately. 9. They set a strong 
guard at every door tn order that noone might escape. 10. He 
has been educated tn order that he may practise as a lawyer. 11. 
They ran us fast as they had strength torun. 12. He wasso im- 
pudent that he told me to hold my tongue. 13. He did i¢ as he 
qwas ordered, 14, It turned out as I expected. 15, We do not 
always write a word as we pronounce tt. 16. As other poets do, 
I must first invoke the muse. 17. It never thanders wrless 
there is lightning. 18. If I hear of your success, it will give 
me tho greatest pleasure. 19, He never attempted any piece 
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of work but he did it well. 20. If it had not been for this pre- 
caution, the raft must have bcen carried far beyond our reach. 
21. Nothing but that you and a few of my subjects in Britain are 
loyal could make me willing to live. 22. One of the two 
bofs was as strong as the other. 





EXERCISE 130, 


1. The Britons who had long been unaccustomed to war, 
were easily conquered by the Saxons, after the Romans had 
departed from the island, 2. It is not possible that any man 
can succeed unless he exerts himself 3. If he had not come to my 
assistance, the work would have so diflicult that I could not have 
accomplished it. 4. If there had not been this armistice, the fleet 
would never have gone unless tt received the order of the Admiral- 
ty. 5. As they were frugal by habit, they scarcely thought that 
temperance isa virtue. 6. Although he had great talents, he was 
so lazy that he did not accomplish anything of value. 7. The 
sense of bereavement was so heavy upon him at that time that 
the old thrill of satisfaction could not arise again when he received 
his newly-earned honours. 8. Tho place was so confined that it 
could not receive all the multitudes who hastened to gather round 
the Royal Standard. 9. Finding that delinquents were so numer- 
ous that they could not all be punished, he selected some of them 
at hazard to bear the whole penalty. 10. When the spider felt 
the terrible convulsion, it supposed that the world was coming to 
anend. 11. Itis impossible that the work can be executed unless 
a large sum of money ts spent on it. 


EXERCISE 131. 


1, Though she was deprived of her naval supremacy, England 
was yet able to maintain the war. 2. <Asshe was deprived of her 
naval supremacy, England was not able to maintain the war. 3. 
Tf she is deprived of her naval supremacy, Kngland will not be able 
to maintain the war. 4. As Thad been warned of his duplicity, 
J was on my guard. 5. Though he wus oppressed with many 
anzwetics, he retained a cheerful countenance. 6. As he saunter- 
ed along the beach, he amused himself by throwing pebbles into 
the water. 7. As he was disheartened by repeated failures, ho 
gave up theattempt. 8. As you hold such opinions as these, you 
will never be elected. 9. As he found a smoother road, tho 
smorting beast began to trot. 10. As he puts such a price upon 
at he will never sell it, 11. Jf you are supported by us, you 
may win the seat, but if you are not supported by us, you must 
certainly lose it. 12. As it was spurred to full speed, the war- 
horse came upon the king like flash of flame. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EXERCISE 132. 


1. Wehave no .hope of his recovery. 2. Let us Hépe 
to be forgiven by him. 3. inquired about his health. 4. We 
have heard of his great success. 5. He quite believes in the 
stncerily of my altachment tohim. 6. You should never ask 
a woman to tell you her age. The Government resolved upon 
educating allthe children. 8. We asked him to tell us his view 
of the matter. 9. In seasons of groat peril it is good for one to 
bear sway. 10. J am disappointed at my not having had a letter 
from you. 11. He left instructions as to the manner of dispo- 
sing of kis property. 12. His remark about resolutions is equally 
truco of all great disturbances. 13. We welcomed the indica- 
tions of the approach of spring, 14 About the ultimate form of 
his poctic utterance, he is in no hurry to decide. 15. I would 
not believe in my being any richer, in spite of all his assurances. 
16. What is the reason of your being so angry 7 


EXERCISE 133. 


1. We consider him to be skilful. 2. We consider him 
to have been skilful. 3. They supposed him to have lost his way 
in the fog. 4. ‘This witness declared him to be certainly the real 
culprit, 5. The natives report hts having passed through their 
land a month ago. 6. No one can doubt its extreme heaviness. 
7. The audience considered my entertainment to be well worth 
the money. & In spite of all our economy, I could never per- 
ceive our growing richer, 9, The buy prayed for the wealth of 
Cresus. 1Q. Tho servant trusted in his master’s generosity. 
11. We venture to declare virtue to be the foundation of tastes. 
}2. The superiority of knowledge to riches has been believed in 
from very ancient times. 13. Nothing in Nature’s aspect 
intimated the fuct of a great man having dived. 14. I thought 
this man to le a lord among wits; but I tind him to be only a wit 
among lords. 15. Tell Age of tts daily waste; tell Honour of zts 
rapid alternation; tell Beauty of her blasting so soon; tell Favour 
of sts faltering so much. 16. There to the great Twin Breth- 
ren, vow thy vows and pray to keep thy head always in tempest 
and in fight. 





EXERCISE 134. 


1. Her father is believed to be dead. 2. The news is 
certainly true. 3. He seems to have gained the prize for good 
condnet, 4. The people evidently take little or no interest in 
the question. 5. The man is evidently ina fit. 6. The Pre- 
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sident restored order with the greatest difficulty. 7. He is 
absolutely certain to succeed. 8. This equation should not be 
assumed to be simple. 9. He is said to have been killed in 
the very beginning of the battle. 10. Without assistance he 
could not possibly have succeeded. 11. His materials cannot 
be said to have been skilfully worked up. 12. He is thought 
to have killed his wife. 13. He is considered to have been 
greatly misrepresented. 14. He is said to have absconded. 
15. He is declared to have been unjustly punished. 16, He is 
reported to have passed through the place a month ago. 17. 
He seems to havo been a kind landlord. 18. He appcars to 
have been mistaken. 


EXERCISE 135. 


1. The lawyer wanted to know the day of its occurrenco. 
2. For several years it was manufactured by its inventor. 3. 
Will you come with me to a gentleman of my acquaintance. 4. 
He was a statesman of doubtful integrity. 5. 1t was a period 
of wide-spread rebellion. 6. I borrowed ten pounds to be 
repaid when demanded. 7. The book is written in such 
simple language as to be understood by the meanest peas- 
ant. 8. Let us choose a Dictator to be obeyed by all men. 9. 
Ojeda withdrew into the fortress, there setting at defiance the 
forces of Caonabo. 10. Robbery, murder and other horrible 
crimes were events of almost hourly occurrence. 11. Deeds 
too dangerous to be dared by prudence appal not vengeance 
and despair. 12. The reason (?) of your not being able to 
succeed isevident. 13. He never paid a bill without making 
an observation about the amazingly expensive nature of travel- 
ling. 





EXERCISE 136. 


1. After haranguing the meeting for two hours, he took 
leave. 2. He was astonished to see a wonderful little being 
sitting beside him. 3. We will go no further before seeing 
ourenemies. 4. Having matriculated, he Jooks down upon 
his former school-fellows. 5. After refitting his ships, he set 
sail. 6 Columbus did not arrive at Barcelona till the mid- 
dle of April. 7. On opening the door, she discovered the 
room to beempty. 8. They march along singing. 9. On 
lying down to sleep, I commend myself to the care of God, 
bn my awaking, I give myself up to his direction. 10. I 
read that history many years ago. 11]. LKvery time of their 
stopping for a moment, they heard tho cry of the blood- 
hounds behind them. 12. The Emperor having seated him- 
self and given the signal, the sports began. 13. They ad- 
vanced in two lines, quickening their pace while closing upon the 
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enemy. 14. While passing, beneath their feet they felt the 
timbers crack. 15. But on turning their faces and seeing 
Horatius, they would have crossed once more. 


EXERCISE 137. 


He must not he absent without permission. 2, On this 
evor taking place, there will be a revolution. 3. He had 
better have been pruning among his elms that day. 4. Two 
centuries ago, # damsel with the least smattering of learning 
was reyarded asa prodigy. 5. Evidently, in case of their 
disputing the question of right by the sword, the whole coun- 
try will be at war from the one sea tothe other. 6. The 
conspirators were enjoined to preserve secrecy on pain of death. 
7. \t were better for him to be cast into the sea with a mill- 
stone (hanged) about his neck, 8. Notwithstanding his 
being often entreated to betray his trust, he remained true to 
it. 9. In spite of all their precautions, they ran aground. 
10. According to the desire of the nation, Lord Tennyson was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 11. They loaded their guns 
with all possible quickness. 12. You will improve in propor- 
tion to your self-denial. 13. J did not dare call Isidore for 
fear of hearing no answer. 14. He resolved to avoid fighting 
for fear being overcome by superior numbers. 15. He is too 
down-hearted either to eat or to drink. 16. The things 
originally cost too little for their loss to be worth considering. 
17. He is so carcless in the performance of his dutics as to be 
always getting into trouble. 18. The prince is too ill to 
recover. 19. His feeble frame was worn too low for nature 
to sustain the agony any more. 





EXERCISE 138, 


1. But for the assistance received by him, his success 
would not have been possible. 2. Who ever left the warm 
precincts of the cheerful day without casting one longing, 
lingering look behind. 3. Agreeably surprised at his 
gracious reception, he accepted at once the invitation to 
dine. 4. Immediately on his coming into the room, I went 
out to avoid the necessity of speaking with him. 5. Having 
asked my master his opinion as to my fitness to appear for the 
examination, and being advised by him to enter, I registered 
my name. 6. The question of his reason for going that way, 
and the place and manner of his death, caused an indescribable 
stir in the village. 7. Men spoke of his seeing strange visions 
invisible to all others and of his hearing strange sounds inau- 
dible to all others. 


EXERCISES 189—141. ral 


EXERCISE 139. 


I have often wished to see certain men set apart as super- 
intendents of our language (or, to sce certain superintendents 
appointed for our language) to hinder any words of forcign 
coinage from passing among us when these of our own 
stamp are altogether as valuable, just as there are in our consti- 
tution several persons appointed to watch over our laws, our 
liberties, and our commerce. 





EXERCISE 140. 


1. We have taken an oath which never shall be broken 
by me. 2. The boldest dared not scale the rampart which 
rose before them. 3. Your ancestors won with their blood 
the privileges which you are now called upon to preserve. 4. 
No other shroud shall lie upon the bosom where it hath lain. 
5. His eagles never flew over countries which thy posterity 
shall rule.* 6. Few had (7. e., would have) perilled the deed 
of daring which thou hast done. 7. He had fallen where he 
still lay. 8. He was still speaking when he left the meeting. 
9. He was yet in his seventh year when he wrote this letter 
to his parents. 10. The clock struck the hour for retiring 
when but half + our heavy task was done. 11. Let them mend 
it, while you wait. 12. Let others fight for you while ye 
bide in the Maiden Town. 13. The train will probably 
arrive just as we get there. 14. They started on their journey 
when the moon was just rising. 15. He dashed through the 
gateway just as the portcullis began to fall. 16. He doffed 
his dinted helm, while the tears ran down his check. 


EXERCISE 141. 


1. The tellers counted them as one by one they dropped 
into the bowl. 2. Kings and heroes always die when ever these 
fearful lights beckon. 3. She hid herself as soon as she saw 
him. 4. His heir took possession of the estate as soon as ho 
died. 5. Inosooner get into bed than 1 always fall asleep. 
6. They no sooner heard the news than they started for the 
capital. 7, He was shot dead immediately after the words 
were out of his mouth. 8. He wished to recall the sentence 
as soon a8 he had uttered it. 9. He was arrested for treason 
as soon as he set his foot on shore. 10. It pours whenever it 
rains. 11. Younever gave him a boot to measure but he took 


* The given sentence is misquoted from Cowper’s Boadicea, which has 
sway, not rule; regious, not countries. 

+ Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore,’? whence the given sentence is 
taken, has “ half of our heavy task.” The omission of the proposition is 
unwarranted. 
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its proportions with looks of pleasure. 12. Be sure you are 
out of the wood before you balloo, 13. The people had become 
quite hoarse when they stopped clamouring for vengeance. 14. 
He reached his master’s door before he paused from his race. 
15. The night must go out of the church before any body pre- 
sumes to stir, 16, The oak that fell last winter shall uprear 
its shattered stem before the wives and mothers of Dunedin 
will see those whom they look for.* 


EXERCISE 142. 


1, The enemy showed signals of distress before we ceased 
our vigorously maintained firing. 2. We left before he 
arrived. 3. We had hardly gone a mile before he began to 
feol tired. 4. The Spaniards had not crossed the mountains 
when the embassy overtook them. 5. He had not sailed ten 
leagues before he came in sight of the town. 6. I will not go 
to bed til] it is finished. 7. He could not wrench out the steel 
before he had tugged amain thrice and four times. 8. Te 
had not blown three notes when there was arustling. 9. I 
should probably have fallen if { had not been afraid to move.t 
10. Your whole life will probably be wasted in indolence if 
you form slothful habits in your youth} 11. Ye shall die § 
if ye eat of it or touch it.t 12. The sentry will probably 
shoot me if I dare attempt to escape.t 13. They will pro- 


*Mr. Walton is too fond of taking liborties with his quotations. 
This sontonce is given in the book as if quoted from some poom, but he has 
altered and spoilt the lines In quoting them; as a matter of fact they are 
from Aytoun's “ Edinburgh after Flodden,” where we have them as 
follows: 

Till the onk that fell last winter shall uprear its shattered stem, 
Wives and mothers of Danedin—ye may look in vain for them. 

Tf any change had to be made (and we see no reason for any) tlic lines 

should havo been put in tho prose order. 


+ In those oxamples we follow the model example (j) given in the 
book. But we are extremely doubtful whether “ the interchange of the 
principle and tho subordinato clause,” does not change the force of the 
sentence. In example 9, for instance, the principal fact is contained in the 
principal clause, the subordinate clause expressing the motive for not mo- 
ving; when we “ interchange” the two clauses, the motive is mado the 
principal fact, and the principal fact is given a subordinate place. To 
oxpress the full force of the given sentence we must changoitinte ‘I 
should probably have fallen if Imoved,and therefore J was afraid to move;” 
but here we retain the principal clause as co-ordinate with the new one. In 
examples 10 and 11 the prohibitive force of the sentences is almost entirely 
lost when we make the interchange. 

ft See footnote to example 9. 

§ In this sentence we cannot follow the model example, and use pro- 
bably. The prohibition refers to the fruit to the Tree of Knowledge. 
Death was the certain, not probable, result of Adam and Eve eating of it, 
for the Lord God himself had told Adam: “In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die" (Genesis, I, 17). 
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bably* faint on the way if I send them away fastingt. lo. 
The nasty reptile would probably havo bitten hor, if she had 
not carried it by the tail.t 15. We should not have enough 
for ourselves if wo give you any of ours.¢ 16. Your pupil 
will grow discouraged if you do not commend him whenever he 
docs well.t 


EXERCISE 143. 


If the prince wants to raise more troops, he will have to 
raise morc money. 2. If you do not all want to perish like- 
wise, you must repent. 3. If aman wishes to see the king- 
dom of God, he must be born again. +. The ship could not 
be stiller than she was. 5. I thought him taller than ho is. 
G. His bite is not so bad as his bark. 7. I never loved 
study so much as Ido now. 8 Death did not seem so near, 
dear brethren, to those who died fighting yesterday at Klodden, 
as itis tous. 9. When thou wast walking about in Thebes’ 
strects, the Memnonium was in all its glory. 10. Romulus and 
Rem us had not been suckled when thou wast dead and buried 
aud embalmed. 11. Thy primeval race appears to have been 
run long before antiquity began. 12. Not a fragment of thy 
flesh has crumbled while countless kings have been humbled 
into dust. 13, The judgment morning must dawn before 
thou hearest anything. 14. All should have said that she 
was proud if the chaise had been allowed to drive to the 
door.f 15. It became too dark to sco before they ceased 
fighting. 16. The good sword stood a hand-breadth out be- 
hind the Tuscan’s head because he had sped so fierce a thrust 
through tceoth and skull and helmet. 


EXERCISE 144. 


1. He looked so wicked that I avoided him. 2. He was 
so lame that he was unable to attend his customers with proper 
alertness. 3. This lesson is so diffcult that I am quite una- 
ble tolearn it. 4. I knew that the rebuke was just, for which 
reason I bore the severity of it patiently.§ 5. His brethren 
were troubled at his presence, on account of which they were 


* Here too probably may be omitted, as Jesus’ knowledge must have 
been certain, not probable. See Matthew, XV, 32. 

+ See footnot to example 9. 

t See footnoto to examples 9, 10, &c. of the preccding exercise. 

. § Mr. Walton no doubt wants the sentence to be changed into “I 
knew that the rebuko was just, therefore I bore the severity of it pationt- 
ly ;” for as he takes for as a subordinative conjunction in the next exam- 
ple, ho would no doubt consider therefore also a eubordinative conjunction. 
The next cxample clearly shows that such is his idea; for we cannot 
change it as directed without using therefore. 


lf) 
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unable to answer him.* 6. The matter is s0 self-evident 
that it is useless to argue about itt. 7. He persisted in too 
much gambling, so that he quickly lost his fortunef. 8. It 
was so passionate a part, that I invigorated my spirits with 
three glasses of brandy.{ 6. Because he is a great: liar, no- 
body will believe him.§ 10. I amready to drop because I am 
very tired.§ 11. He seems older than his brother because he 
is 80 full of Jearning. 12. I could wish to hide thee because I 
am so much a miser grown. 13. I cannot understand this 
book, becanse it is so obscurely written. 14 Ihave not the 
patience to listen to his demnnds, because they are so extra- 
vagant. 15. The wall is in danger of falling, because it is so 
badly cracked.§ 16. I know not who wore stricken, because 
they Iny all so thick together. 


—~  --~- 


CHAPTER IX. 


EXERCISE 145. 

1, If you save her life ] will make youarich man. 2. 
If you send the deed after me, J willsignit. 3. If you give 
him an inch, he will take an cll. 4. If you take care of the 
pence, the pounds will take care of themselves. 5. Jf you 
ask no question, you will be told no hes. 6. If thou help 
thyself, God will help thee. 7. If you resist the devil, he 
will flee from you. 8. If thou have patience with me, I will 
pay three all. 9. If thou sell all thon hast and distribute 
unto the poor, thou shalt have treasure in heaven. 10. If 
you read the first chapter of Genesis without prejudice, you 
will be convinced at once, J1. Ifyou take any shape but 








nee treet, a aT ete A ne i einen ate re i eer ane oe vee 
— ee 


* hero is no adverbial clause In the piven sentence, as there is no 
relative adverb or subordinating conjunction in it. For is a co-ordinatire, 
not a aubordinative, conjunction, as Mr. Walton fondly imagines. We 
are surprisod beyound measure ut his ignorance of so simple athing, and 
would adviso him tostudy Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ How to Parse” (para. 246, and 
footnote thereto), a work which we suppose he will allow to be an 
authority on the subject. Mr. Mason says that for, therefore, consequently, 
&ec. “ are not connective words at all, but. stmple adverts, not even connect- 
ite adrerbs ; still less are they conjunctions.” (English Grammar, para. 
205). Bain, itis true includes for among the aubordinative conjunctions, 
but inconsistently enough he includes therefore, consequently, &c., which 
are corrolatives of for, among the co-ordinating conjunctions. No other 
argument is required to show that these are co-ordinatire conjunctions, 
than Dr. Abbott’s: they can introduce a sentence which can atand by 
itselfand which must thercfore be an independent sentence ; and surely an 
independent sentence cannot beintroduced by a subordinating conjunction. 

+ See footnote to the preceding example. 

t See footnote to oxample 4. 

§ Mr. Walton would probably prefer for to because in these examples; 
but we use for, we shonid have no subordinateclause: see footnote to 
example 5, 
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that, my firm nerves shall never tremble. 12. If you take a 
farthing from a hundred pounds, it will bo a hindred pounds 
no longer. 13. If you will please listen to his account of the 
matter, [donot think you will blame me. 14. If yon will be so 
good as to send the parcel to my house, I will pay the amount 
to the bearer. 15. If we make one effort more, Scotland’s free. 
16. If thon bear me well, black Auster, into yon thick array, 
thou and | willl have revenge for the good lord this day. 


e Eee eee 


EXERCISE 146, 


1. T£ you will only find victories we will find rewards. 
2. Ifyou prove this to my satisfaction I will yield. 3. If 
you consent all this dread array, &c. 4. “ A wondrous tale! 
and if I grant it true’ Wycliffe answered “what might I do.” 
®. If you freo me from peril and from band, those tablets 
shall bo at thy command. 6. “If you come back’ he cried 
in grief, “ accross this stormy water, 1 will forgive your High- 
land chief, dc.” 7. He answered, “If you ride naked through 
the town, I will repeal it.” 8. Ifyou make the least noise 
you shall be punished. 9. If you but repent that you shall 
lose your friend, I do not repent that he pays your debt. 10. 
He told me thatif I called on him the next day he would give 
ne @ final answer. 11. As soon as a singlo word of admoni- 
tion was spoken, he was on his good behaviour. 12. As soon 
as the angel of death breathed in the face of the foo, the eyes of 
the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 13. As soon as I think 
of my dear native village, of my home and my parents, I seem 
to be amongthem all again. 


EXERCISE 147. 


1. Unless thou be my brother, I will kill thee. 2. Un- 
less you save me, I perish. 3. If you do not submit instantly 
and lay down your arms, we will fire upon you. 4. Now if 
thou wilt not yield up thine eyrio unto the carrion-kite, come 
forth valiantly, &c.* 5. If these do not win the field, they 


*It must bo observed that in those examples inthis exercise, in 
which or has an alternative force, the full force of the given sentence is 
not expressed by the new furm. Thus, example 7 means “I will either re- 
cover it or die in the attempt.’’—that is ‘‘ If I dp not recover it I will die 
in theattempt; if Ido not die tn the attempt I will recover it” ; the new 
form only expresses half the meaning of the original sentence. Tho sentence 
is called in Logic a disjunctive proposition, which consists of two categori- 
cal propositions from the denial of either of which we inferthe truth of 
the other. Thus “ Hither A is B or C is D” can be broken upinto “ If 
A is not B,C is D; and if C isnot D, Ais B.” Or take a concrete ex- 
ample: “ He is neither a knave nor a fool.’ This may be broken up into: 
“If ho is not a knave, he is afool; and if he is not a fool, ho isa knave.” 
Where or means else or otherwise, as in examples 2, 3, 9, &c., the complex 
sentence expresses the full meaning of the compound. 
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will die upon the spot where they have kneeled.* 6. If I do 
not remain victor, I will lie slain on this earth.* If 1do not re- 
cover it, I will die in the attempt.* 8, If Stanley does not 
charge with spur of fire, charge with Chester and Lancashire, 
full upon Scotland’s central host, victory and England’s lost. 
9. Itold him that if he talked nonsense I should be angry. 
10. My father advised me to be careful how I invested my 
money, if I did not want to lose it. 11. If I do not seem to be 
angry, she too my begin, &c. 12. If you do not learn to be 
moderate, you will soon be, &c. 13. If thou dost not repair 
thy wit, good youth, it will fall to cureless ruin. 14, IfI do 
not secure it af once I shall lose it. 


EXERCISE 14s. 


1. Though he has read all, he approves of very few. 2: 
Though he at first held back, they at length prevailed with him. 
3. Though the inquiry has amused us, the decision has left. us 
no wiser. 4, Though the war-spirit did not decay, the national 
songs stole a softer element. 5. Though there is no gold 
mine in Englad of any importance, yet there is more gold than 
in all other countries, 6. Though it is too far north for the 
culture of the vine, the wines of all countries aro in its docks. 
7. Though the short rivers of England do not afford water- 
power, the land shakes under tho thunder of its mills. 8. Though 
reason shonld govern passion, it is often subservient to it. 9. 
Though the old poetry penetrated the new, the spirit of tho 
new transformed that of the old. 10. Though his promises 
are frequently wrong, his deductione are almost always legiti- 
mato. Il. Though every foe who had come near him had 
felt the weight of the terrible axe, his axe could not guard him 
against this awful shower of arrows. 12. Though the she- 
wolf's litter stand savagely at bay, will ye dare to follow, &c. 13. 
Though Babel’s men of age are wise and deep in lore, yet now 
they are not sage; for though they saw, they no more.t 14. 
Though I give him curses, he gives me love. 15. Though 
no one has over taken f him for a fool, yet none except his most 
intimate friends know he has a great deal of wit. 16. Though 
you should be my mother’s comforter, yet you increase her 
pain. 17. Cassio, though I love, thee never more be officer 


——wne 


* See footnote to example 5. 


+ This isa compound, not complex sentence. See footnote to example 
5, exercise 144. 


t The sequence of tenses is irregular in the given sentence. “Took” 
must be johaneed into “ has taken,” or “ know” into “ knew,” and “ has” 
into “ had.” 


EXERCISES 149—150. v0 


of mine. 18. Though it seems too good ¢éo_be true, it is never- 
theless a fact. 


EXERCISE 149. 


1. The instant he stands up to speak, there is profound 
attention. 2. I left him standing at the corner of the street, 
where he is still—or—He is still standing at tho corner of the 
street where I left him. 3. God has taken away the young, 
while hé has left the old and feeblo. 4. If there had not been 
more than honour there, I had not brought it (1.e., should not 
have brought it) from the field of dark despair. 5. While 
pacific sceptres yield no joys to him, as soon as the trump 
sounds, he rushes to the field. 6. If thou seest s man wise in 
his own conceit, there is more hope, &c. 7. If any among you 
is afflicted, let him pray; if any is merry, let him sing 
psalams; if any is sick among you, Jet him call for the 
elders of the church.* &. Let him turn and flee who will be 
a traitor-knave, or will fill a coward’s grave, or is so base as 
(to) be a slave. 9. Let him on with me who will draw freedom’s 
sword strongly for Scotland’s King and law, and will stand 
freeman or fall freeman. 


CHAPTER X. 


EXERCISE 150. 


1. Bring my husband back well, and then this shall bo 
yours. 2.. Finish your lessons, and then you my go out to 
play. 3. Pay the bond according to the tenour, and then 
thou mayst tear the bond. 4. Let them only leave him quictly 
alone, and he will not careat all about their opinions. 5. Let 
your eyes always serve you thus, and you will find them of but 
little use. 6, Jet him not be found to be black, and I will eat 
him. 7, Only let my high heart be light as thine, and I 
would gladly change with thee. 8. Let all other bulwarks 
crumble, and even then he will be our strength and tower. 9. 
Let but a storm help to bring him home, and he would rather 
have the storm thanacalm. 10. Let the Jew but cut deep 
enough, and I will pay it presently with all my heart. 11. 
Shed one drop of Christian blood, and thy lands and goods 
are confiscate-unto the state of Venice. 12. Only cut more or 


* There are three co-ordinite complex sentences here; and the whole 
sentence is therefore a compound, not a complec, sentence. If Mr. Walton 
wants the siz independent sentences in this example to be combined into 
one complex sentence, we must do it in some such way as thie: “ He 
that is afflicted among you should pray while he that is merry should sing 
rans and he that is sick among yon should call forthe ciders of the 
couren. 5 
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less than a just pound, nay only let the scale turn but in the 
estimation of a hair, and thou diest and all thy goods are con- 
fiscated. 





ee 


EXERCISE 151. 


1, Yo must repent, or ye shall likewise perish. 2. These 
must abide in the ship, or ye cannat be saved. 3. Thou shalt 
bless me, or I will not let thee go. 4. You must prove it to 
me, or cannot believe it. 5. You should invite me, or 
I shall not come. 6. We had not brought our guns with us, or 
we might have bagged plenty of game. 7. This savage had 
not been civilized and educated, or his natural ability would 
have enabled, &c. 8. I did not know the price beforehand, or 
T would have sent the money with the order. 9. He is not 
horsed on steed like mine to give him fair and knightly chance, 
or 1 would adventure forth my lance. 10. I did not fight as 
wont, or one thrust, had [would have] laid DeWilton in the 
dust. 11. Ten times tho debt should suffice, or it must appear, 
&c. 12. Testify instantly to the truth, or thy head, &c. 


EXERCISE 152. 

1. You may not be able to preserve your freedom, but, 
nevertheless * [ adjure you to sell it dearly. 2. They still 
called themselves Roman Catholics, but they had ceased to be 
Papists. 3. Murder has no tongue, but nevertheless it will 
speak.f 4 The waves are raging white, but I will never- 
theless row you o'er tho ferry. 5. There is not a breath of 
wind, but nevertheless they are borne along by the current. 6. 
Our fathers left their home more than 200 hundred years ago, 
but the blood of England still lives in our veins. -7. Tho 
breath of these flowers is sweet to me, but I will give them all 
back again. 8. Your speech may be of overthrow, but it 
cannot be of disgraco. 9. Our hearts are bleeding yonder, 
but let our souls bo steadfast here. 10, No! thou high 
Dunedin, thy bravest and thy strongest are not here to man 
the wall, but thou shalt not yet totter to thy fall. 11. I 
might have been condemened for disobedience of orders, but 
my countrymen would have honoured me asa hero. 12. The 
mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small; He 
stands waiting with patience, but he grinds all with exactness. 


* In some of these cxamples, the addition of nevertheless brings out 
the adversaative force of but more clearly, 

+ The subjunctive mood is incorrectly used inthe given sentence, and 
wo have therefore used has instead of may Aave in re-writing it. There is 
no doubt as to whether murder hes a tongue or not: that it has no 
tongue is an admitted fact, and the indicative is the proper mood to use 
to express that fact. 


EXERCISES 153-—~154. 79 
EXERCISE 158. 


1. Our king is taken * from us, but we are left to guard 
hisson, 2 I come drestas a village maid, yet [am but as my 
fotunes are. 3. He was considerably disturbed before, but 
he is certainly not more at ease now. 4. He may have 
had excellent principles, but he certainly did not wear them 
out in practice, 5. This was the state of the victorious army 
but the vanquished must have hada still heavier loss. 6. 
Fortune brings him news of disaster, but nevertheless it does 
not give him his deserts. 7, There have certainly been Tiberiuses, 
Caligulas, and Neroes; but there have been likewise Tituses, 
Trojans, and Antonines 8. A man may happen not to 
succeed in such an enquiry, and in that case, he will be thought 
weak and visionary. 9. I should be breaking an old custom 
in our family, never to stir abroad against an enemy, or I 
should come and teach you better manners. 10. We are 
perhaps doomed to perish, both man and maiden; and in that 
case let a common gulf, &c. 11. He may try it, but he can- 
not do it. 12. He is not present, or I would speak to him. 


EXERCISE 154. 


1. Let the kettle boil, and then I will make the tea. 2. 
Our army came in sight, and immediately the enemy retreated. 
3. The news arrived yesterday, and he immediately wrote the 
letter. 4. Each took his turn of punishment and grinned 
piteously the while, 5. Hc came here, and we have had no- 
thing but trouble since. 6. All the other matters were finished, 
and then we discussed that question. 7. I left him in a 
certain place, and he is still standing there. 8. You placed 
it in a certain spot, and it still stands there. 9. Weare ina 
certain position, and there we willremain. 10. The mountains 
are very high, but the sea is equally decp. 11. I sent for thee 
for a certain reason, and this is that reason. 12. He was in 
weak health, and therefore he did not exert himself. 13. I 
was not there and therefore he could have seen met 14, 
Either the Prisoner has committed the crime, in which case he 


*The subjunctive mood is wrongly used for tho indicative in tho 
given sentence, There was no doubt whatever that their king (James IV 
of Scotland) had been taken from them. Bnt the error is not Mr. Walton’s 
but Professor Aytoun’s, the sentence being taken from his ‘‘ Edinburgh 
after Fladden”, 

+ The given sentence is itself a compound sentenco (for being a 
co-ordinative conjunction : see footnote to example 5, Exercise 144) and 
it cannot therefore be “ transformed”’ into a compound sentence, 
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deserves death: or he has not committed it, and in that case, 
ull the witnesses have sworn falsely.* 


EXERCISE 155, 


1. He wanted to speak to us privately, and therefore he 
stayed to the last. 2. I must see it, and then I will believe 
it. 3. He may slay me, and yet I will trust him. 4. The 
wccommodation is certainly very bad, but we must put up with 
it. 5, The snow lay on the ground ; nevertheless they reached 
their destination in safety. 6. Hedid fot lose his money or 
he would never be happy again. 7%. He is not rewarded 
or he would be encouraged to persevere. 8. I did not know 
your address, or I would have called on you. 9. Our 

1orse fell down, or we should not have missed the train. 10. 
I expected to see the goodness of the ford, or I should have 
fainted. 11. Such work was indirectly. valuable, as increas- 
ing his reputation, but nevertheless it was not profitable, 12. 
Corruption may consume our frame, but the immortal spirit 
may nevertheless bloom in the skies. 


EXERCISE 156. 


1. Other poets first invoke the muse, and | must do the 
name thing. 2. You say so, and therefore 1 must believe it. 
3. You are now hero, and therefore you may as well stay. 4. 
They are always trying to steal, and therefore they require to 
be constantly watched. 5. You cannot get what you ask, and 
therefore you had better take what you can get. 6. Tho cold 
is very severe, and therefore it has frozen up all the springs 
and brooks. 7. I wanted to tell him all about the matter and 
therefore I called on him. 8. Shedid not wish everybody 
to say that she was proud, and therefore the chaise was not 
allowed to drive upto the door. 9. She gave her promise, 
and it was only then he left her. 10. Let him only speak 
and tell me of my fault, and I might mend it by the grace of 
Heavon. 11. Some were thrown into prison but others went 
into exile. 12. The enemy came in sight, and immediately 
the decks wero cleared for action. 13. I wanted to prevent 
mistakes, and therefore I repeated my orders. 14. They do 
not with bim to be elected, and therefore they will do their 
utmost to prevent it. 


*Tho given sentence consiats of to complez sentences, and being 
therefore already a compound sentence, it cannot be “ transformed” into 
one. The three verbs in it which are in the past tense should be in the 
present perfect tonee, the actions denoted by them being spoken of tw thet 
connectica with the present time. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES ON PART II, 


CHAPTER V. 


1. Luke was eighteen years old. 2. The house having 
heen sold, he put the money in the bank. 3. Suddenly, ap 
went the flag, off went the guns, and out stepped the prince. 
+. No sooner was light in the sky than I rose up heavily. 
&. Though he worked very hard, he failed, 6. All but one 
went away*?— or— Ono wna all that remained. 7. Bo kind 
enough to read this tome. $8. Jt is too absurd to be believed. 
9. As soon as she had brought them, her godmother turned 
therm into six footmen. LO. I] prefer a honourable death to a 
dishonourable lifes LL. To dwell in the midst of alarms is 
preferable to reie@ning ino ftlis horuble place, 32. It was 
intended that the Spamards should not cross the mountains 
before the einbassy reached them. 315. No sooner had the 
sledge begun to move than Mr. Ohlsen dropped asleep. J. 
Men-of-war were not sent abroad for the purpose of being made 
ashowof. 15. The statesinan who concluded the treaty and 
the monarch who confirmed it had infinitely more puilt upon 
their souls than the fuualest innrderer, &e. 16. Tf it had not 
been for the precaution adopted by mo, the vaff must have 
&ef. 17. I last saw him lt years ago,§ 18. I could not, 
help complying with his desire. J9. Oh that] were happy ! 
20. No svoner had they takenrefuge in his dominions than 
he put them to death. 21. | should like to be able to do this. 
22. Living in this country is preferable to living m the town. 
28. There was not a piece of work he attempted but was done 
well. 24 (1) It is too difficult for me to understand. (2) 
{It is sovery difficult that I cannot understand it. (8) It is 
such a difficult thing that I cannot understand it. 25. Alexan- 
der’s deceaso was followed by such melancholy consequences 
that thoy made tho manner of it long remembered. 26. The 
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*Orif things are spoken of: “All but one were lost, spent, given 
away, &c,”’ 

+ We suppose Mr. Walton wants both the changes indicated to be 
made at the same time in re-writing the sentence. Weare unable to use 
one word for “ had rather” unless we change die and live into nounr at the 
same time. In example 16 where tivo changes are indicated, they may 
be made together, or one at @ time; while in oxample 48 they must be 
made one at atime. The exercise should have especificd in cach case 
whether the changes were to be made together or not. 

{Or if the two changes are to be made separately (see footnote to 
example 10): a. If it had not been for the precaution I had adopted, 
the raft, &c. 0b. But for the precaution adopted by me, the raft, &c. 

§ If the exorcise ig done in 1897, we must change 16 into 17, if in 1898 
into 18, and se on, 
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82 MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES ON PART III. 


death of thetr young princess caused the kingdom of Scotland 
to be troubled and its inhabitants to be sunk into despair. 27. 
The usurpation of the crown by Edward, and the insolence 
which the English committed upon his countrymen had been 
looked upon by Wallace, as by all Scotchmen of high spirit, 
with great indignation. 28. The people of London having 
revolted and in alliance with the troops of Stephen besieged 
the queen at Winchester, her brother Robert, though taken 
prisoner by them there, regained his liberty, because as her 
hest soldier and clnef general she was glad to exchange hira 
for Stephen himself 29, The intention of the Parliamentary 
party to interrupt King Charles’s march did not become evident 
till he raised his standard at Nottingham. 30. These far 
departing seek a kinder shore than that on which they have 
been tll now, is, 381 He was so late that he could not catch 
the train. oO2. He touched nothing but he aderned it—or— 
There was nothing that he touched but was adorned by him. 
oo. ot) No sooner was he ealled than he came. (b) No one 
cle was so rnuch to blame as he*, (¢) No one else was so 
beautiful as Seetha. s+ They were so mean spirited as to 
desire, de 85.0 He obtained possession of the kingdom not s0 
much by his bravery as by cunningly taking advantages of 
dispntest 86. The battle had hardly begun when Cressing- 
ham was killed. 37. My head is as big again as yours. 3. 
He flew hke a swift arrow which a strong archer has shot. 39. 
The good-uatured littl: Rosetta was the last person from whom 
we should have thought of taking anything. 40. I was for- 
tunate enough to pain areliquary and achain. Demand not 
how [hold the prize. J] was not given or lent nor did I buy it 
(ov PT did not obtain it asa gift or a loan or by purchase). 
41. That lost, it needs not that I should tell you why, thou 
madest thy wits supply thy wants. How he was wounded by 
the way, it needs not, and it lists me not, that I should say.t 
42. It was O'Neale who stole Mortham’s heir from him. 43. 
The intense solitude of that vast and silent land is interrupted 
by the animals that are found in these frozen regions, which 
fact, together with that of their supplying the voyager with 
nourishing food, gives them a double interest tohim. 44. The 
whole column of atmosphere that rests upon France and the 
British Islands can, it has been estimated, be raised from the 
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* Inthe given sentence “auy one” should be “any one else;” as it 
stands it would mean that he was more to blame than himeelf. 

+. We must observe that in changing the degree we have changed the 
ndjective as well, following Mr. Walton’s illustration under Case F, 
Chapter II, Part III. 

t This use of needs is almost obsolete, and list is quite so. If we want 
to avoid using the words, we may say : “ it isnot needful ’ in the first 
sentence, and “ it is not needful for me, and it is disagreeable to me ” in 
the second. 
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freezing point to summer heat by the quantity of heat discharg- 
ed over the Atlantic from the waters of the Gulf Stream 
in the winter's day * 45. The good effect of those great 
advantages which their friends and teachers confer upon 
young men are sometimes destroved by thei bad temper 
und vicious propensities. 46. Hoe who is most ready 
to commit an injury is one of those who most resent one. 47. 
(2) On the face of Sextus being seen among the foes, a yell, &e. 
(6) Every woman on the housetops spat, ke. (¢) None would 
be foremost, &e. 48. (a) Does not death come sooner or 
later to every man upon this earth. (4) ‘There is no man 
upon this earth to whom death does not come svon or late. 49. 
The hotter we wax in faction, the colder we wax in battle. 00. 
All the vanguard gave a great shout of laughter. 


PART IV. 
CHAPTER I. 


KXERCISE 157. 

1. (a) Who kissed his loving wife? What did John 
Gilpin do? Whom did he kiss? What sort of wife was she ? 
Who was overjoyed ? How did he feel when he discovered the 
fact stated P Why was he overjoyed? What did ho find ? 
Who was bent on pleasure 2? On what was she bent? Who 
had a frugal mind? What had she? What sort of mind 
had she P 

(b) John Gilpin kissed his wife. She was a loving wife. 
He was overjoyed to find that sho had a frugal mind. He found 
that she had afrugal mind. She was benton pleasure. Never- 
theless, she had a frugal mind. 

2. (a) What seemed all on fire? How did the chapel 
seem P What sort of chapel was it? Who lay therery How 
did they lie there? Where did they he ? What did Roslin's 
chiefs do? What was there rank ? Whose chiefs were they ? 
Who was sheathed in iron panoply ? How did each baron lie ? 
Tn what was he sheathed ? What was the panoply made of ? 
What did the iron panoply serve for? What was the colour 
of the shroud? What was sable P 

(b) The chapel seemed all on fire. It was a proud chapel. 
Roslin’s chiefs lay there. They lay uncoffined. They were 
barons by rank, Each baron was sheathed in his panoply. 


* Or, instead of the parenthetical clause ‘it has been estimated,” we 
may use the phrase “ according to the estimate of s me,” 
{+ See fuotnote to example 10, 
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This panoply was made of iron. Jt served fora shroud. The 
shroud was sable. 

3. (a) Who is monarch? Of what am I monarch? 
What am I of all I survey ? What is it which none can dis- 
ute P Is there any todispute my right ? What kind of right 
hie IP What am I lord of ? WhatamI to the fow! and the 
brute P How faramT lord of the foul and brute? What 
kind of place am I in P 

(b) Iam monarch. 1 survey many things. Iam lord of 
them all. There is nono to dispute my right. There are fowl 
and brutes here. Iam lord of them. The fowl and the brute 
are found from the centre all round to the sea. I am onan 
island. 

4. (a) Who is bound to the HighlandsP Whero is the 
Chieftain bound #? What does he do? What does he cry? 
To whom docs he cry ? What. does he promise to give him ? 
To whom will he givo it 2 What kind of pound was it P Why 
does he promise to give it ? Whom does he want to row over 
the ferry ? What does he want the boatman to du? Where 
does he want him to row them ? 

(bs There isa chieftain. Heis bound to the Highlands. 
He ecrics to the boatman. Ho cries to him not to tarry. He 
promises to give hin n pound. It is a silver pound that he 
promises. Ife promises to give it to him to row them over 
tho ferry. 

&. (a) Who snid * Oil lneed & ?’ What sort of hermit 
was he? In what posturo was he ashen he said it? Upon 
what was he bending? What did he do upon his knee ? 
What didthe attitude indicate? What did he need ? Why did 
he need ait 2 When did he want to watch? What did he 
desire ? What tree did he desire ?) Why did he desire it ? 

(>) There was a hermit. Ho was an ancient man. Ho 
bent upon his knee. We bent half in prayer. We said he need- 
ed oil. Tf was for watching that he needed it. He wanted to 
watch at midnight. He therefore desired an olive tree. 

6, (a) Whe stood with folded arms? What did Napo- 
leon do? How did Napoleon stand? In what position were 
lngarms 2? What appearance had he in peace? What in 
danger? Whowas serene? Who addressed the stranger ? 
What did he with the stranger? In what attitude? What 
was his wonted mtitude? What did he do to the stranger P 

(b) Napoleon stood there. Ho stood with folded arme. 
He was serene in peace. In danger too hewas so. He addres- 
sed the stranger. His wonted attitude was the one just men- 
tioned. 

7. (a) Who tore his hair? What did Sir Ralph do? 
What was Sir Ralph’s appellation ? Whose hair did he tear ? 
Who enrsed himself? What did Sir Ralph do with himself ? 
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Whom did he curse? In what state of mind was he when he 
cursed P What rushed in onevery side? What did the waves 
do? Where did they rushP What sank beneath the tide ? 
What did the vessel do P Beneath what did it sink ? 

(6) Sir Ralph tore his hair. He was named tho Rover. 
He tore his own hair. He cursed himself. He was then in wild 
despair. Nevertheless tle waves rushed in. They rushed in on 
every side. Then the vessel sank. It sank beneath the tide. 

8. (a) Who stood aghast? When did the man stand 
aghast ? Where did he stand P What kind of sea-heach was 
it? Who stood aghast ? How stood the fisherman? Why 
did he stand aghast ? What did he see? Whose form was it P 
What sort of maiden was she? In what state was she when 
he saw her P How wasshe Iasbed ? To what was she lashed ? 
In what state was the mast then ? 

(b) It was day-break. A fisherman stood on tho séa- 
beach. The sea-beach was bleak. He stood there aghast. 
He saw aform. The form was that of » maiden. The maiden 
was fair. She was lashed close. She was lashed to a mast. 
The mast was drifting. 

9. (a) To what country did tho warrior qucen belong P 
What kind of queen was she? What condition was she inP 
What caused her to bleed? Whose rods were they 2 What 
did she do? What did she seek ? With what mion did sho 
seek counsel P Of whom did she seek counsel ? What did sho 
scek of her country’s gods. 

(b) There was a queen of Britain. Sho was a warrior 
as well. She was bleeding. She was bleeding because she had 
bee scourged with rods. The rods were those of the Romana. 
She sought counsel. She sought it of her country’s gods. Her 
mien was indignant. 

10. (a) What did Death do? Who passed into the 
chamber? Where did Death pass? Whose chamber was it ? 
In what state was the chamber then? What took place when 
he entered it ? What grew darker and deeper ? What change 
took place in the silence and the gloom ? 

(b) Death passed into a chamber. The chamber was 
that of the sleeper. The room was dark and silent. He entor- 
ed it. Then the silence and the gloom grew darker and deeper. 

11. (a) Who saw Peterkin? Whom didshesee? How 
was herelated to her? What washer brother’s name? What 
was he doing when she saw him ? What was he rolling? Of 
what shape and size was it? Where had he found it? 
Who had found it ? What was he doing when he found it P 
Who came to ask ? What did he come toask ? What sort of 
thing was it he came to ask abont ? 

(b) There was one Peterkin. He hada sister. He saw 
him rolling something. That something was large and round. 
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He had been playing beside the rivulet. He had found it there. 
Ife came to ask something. He came to ask what it was that 
he had found. It was so large and smooth and round. 

12. (a) Where does the village smithy stand? Under 
what tree does it stand? What kind of tree is it? What 
sort of man is the smith ? Who isa mighty man? What 
kind of hands has hey What kind of arms has he? What 
kind of muscles have his arms ? How strong are they ? 

(b) There isa smithy. Itis a village smithy. It stands 
under a tree. It is achestnut tree. It is a spreading tree. 
The smith is a mighty man. He has large and sinewy hands. 
His arms are brawny. Their muscles ure strong. They are 
as strong as Iron bands. 

13. (a) Who sat upon the throne ? What did he do ? 
Where did he sit ? What kind of throne was it ? Upon whose 
royal throne did he sit ? Howdid he sit? In what mood was 
he when he sat ? Who stood about himP In what capacity 
did they stand there P What sort of state was it? Who 
ationded his state ? Who were the servile courtiers? What 
sort of courticrs were they ’ Whose courtiers were they ? 
What were they doing 2? Why did they stand there? What 
did they want to win? What did they want to gain? By 
What means 2 What kind of flatteries ? 

(b) Ile sat upon his throne. It was a royal throne. Ho 
was ina monarch's thoughtful mood. His courtiers stood about 
him. They were servile courtiers. They stood as attendants 
on his regal state. They wanted to win his smile, They 
wauted to gain his favour. They wanted to effect this by flat- 
terics. ‘The flatteries were foolish, false and vain. . 

1! (a) What happened ? When did it happen ? What 
kind of morn was it? What did the clock dor What kind 
of clock was it’ In what manner did it speak ? To whom 
did it speak 2? What did he call him ? What kind of friend 
did he call him ? What did he ask him ? How did he qualify 
his request P? 

()) Something happened. It happened on a morn- 
ing, It was x cloudy morning. There was a clock. It 
was a8 sclf-conceited one. There was also a sun-dial. The clock 
spoke tothe sun-dial. He addressed him as his friend. He 
ealled him his learned friend. He asked him to tell him some- 
thing, He asked him to-te]l him what hour it was. He 
wanted to know it if the sun-dial was able to tell him. He 
wanted to know the hour exactly, 

15. (a) Who sat with the lapstone on his knee ? What 
did the shoemaker ? Where did he sit? What had he on 
his knee ? Where was the lapstone ? What did he do there ? 
What did he defy 2? What was he doing when he defied it ? 
In what state was he 2 Where was he snug fF 
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(b) A shoemaker satin his shop. He sat among wag 
and leather. He had the lapstone on his knee. He was snus 
on his shop. He there defied all we&ther. Then he drew hix 
quarters and sole together. 

16. (a) What was not heard P What sound was not. 
heard 2? From where was it not heard 2 Who stood gazing ? 
What did friends and foes do 2? How did they stand ? Where 
did they gaze ? What had become of him ? How were 
their lips and eyes as they guzed ¢ What did they see 5 Who 
saw his crest appear ? Where did they see it appear Po What 
did all Rome do when they saw it? Who sent forth a ery ? 
What kind of ery was it? Who could scarce forbear to cheer ? 
What could the ranks of Tuscany scarce forbear to do? 

(b) No sound either of joy or sorrow was heard from 
either bank. He had sunk inthe river. Friends and foes 
stood gazing where he had sunk. They gazed in dumb surprise. 
Their ips were parted. They were straining their eyes tu see 
him. They saw his crest appear above the surges. Then all 
Rome sent forth a rapturous cry. Then even the ranks of 
Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer. 

17. (a) What tolls the knell 2? What does the curfew 
do 2 Of what does the curfew toll the knell 2 What kind of 
day does it toll the knell of £ What does the herd do ? What 
kind of herd is it ? What winds over the lea P Tow does it 
wind ? What does the ploughman do ? Who plods his way P 
What kind of wayisit 2? Whither docs he plod his way ? 
What else does he do? What leaves the world ? What does ho 
leave ? To whom or what does he leave it 

(b) The curfew tolls. Ittolls a knell. The knell is that 
of day. The day is parting The herd is Jowing. It winds 
over the lea, The ploughman plods his way. The way is 
weary, IIe plods his weary way Lomewards. He leaves the 
world to darkness and to me. 

18. (a) What lay on the brine ? Where did their bnl- 
warks lie ¥ What were they hke as they lay on the brine ? 
What was taking place as they lay so ? What flew on the 
British line ? Whereon did the sign of battle fly 2 What kind 
of line was it ? What time of day wasit ? What month was it ? 
By what was it ten ? What drifted ? Where did they drift ? 
What prevailed when they drifted ? What kind of silence pre- 
vailed ? How deep was the silence ? What did the boldest do ? 
Who held his breath ? How long did he so hold it ? 

(b) Their bulwarks lay on the brine. They lay afloat like 
leviathans. Then the sign of battle flew on the British line, 
The British line was lofty. Then it was ten o'clock. The 
month was April. It was ten by the chime. They drifted on 
their path. There was silence. The silence was deep as death. 
Then the boldest held his breath. He did so for a time. 
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19. (a) Who dwelt beside the river Dee ¥ Where did the 
mijler ive ? What sort of a miller was he ? What did he do 
from morn till night ? Who wrought and song ? When did he 
work and sing ? Who was not more blithe than he ? When used 
to be the burden of his song ? What used to be the burden of 
his song ? When used it tobe so’? Whom did he say he 
envied ? Who did he say did not envy him ? 

(b) There dwelt a miller beside the river Dee. He was 
halo and bold. He wronght and sang from morn till night. 
How blithe was he. The burden of his song was this “I 
envy no body. Ido not at all doso. And nobody envies me.” 
This was ever its burden. 

20. (a) Who awoke one night from a deep dream? What 
did Abou Ben Adhem do one night ? What did he awoke from? 
When did he awake ? What sort of dream did he awake from ? 
Whit did he see ?P Who saw an angel writing ? Where did 
he seo him writing ? Where was the moonlight ? What was 
in hisroom? What effect had the presence of the angel ? What 
made the room rich ? What did it make the room like ? Who 
was writing ? What was he writing in? What sort of book 
was he writing in ? 

(b) Abou Ben Adhem awoke on a night. He awoke from 
m dronm. It was a deep dream of pence. Then he saw an angel. 
Tho angel was writing in a book. The book was of gold. He 
saw the angel in thomidnight. The moonlight shone im his 
room. Tho presence of the angel made itrich. It made it like 
iw lily in bloom. 
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CHAPTER II. 


KXERCISE 158. 


1. Wilhelmine, his little grandchild, sported near him on 
the green. 2, She saw Peterkin, her brother, roll something 
large and round, 3. Out spake brave Horatius the Captain of 
the Gate. 4. Pandulf, the Pope's legate, came to England. 5. 
In sooth he was a peerless hound, the quft of royal John, 6. 
Not so thought he, their noble king, 7. He gave to misery all 
he had—a tear. 8. Soon and sudden fell the fierce De Boune, 
the first of that fatal field. 9. He passed into the chamber of 
the sleeper, a dark and silent room. 10. Yon, the author of that 
report, are responsible for it. 11. He has alienated even you, 
his earliest friend. 12. Roslin church, a remarkable specimen of 
Guthie architecture, is six miles from Edinburgh. 13. Antonio 
Canova, a famous Italian sculptor, often amused himself when a 
boy by modelling animals in clay. 14. Oliver Goldsmith, now 
ene of the greatest ornaments of English literature, was once a 
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poor Irish student, &c. 15. Lord Clive, the founder of our* 
Indian Empire, once climbed the steeple, dc. 16. He came 
out with a hat and a wig—a unig flowing behind and a hat nol 
much worse forwear. 17. In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 
a living wall, a human wood. 18. He, a captive in the land, @ 
stranger, and youth, heard the king’s command, 19. John 
Bunyan once a most ragged, reckless, and boisterous boy, and after- 
wards the famous author of ‘the Pilgrim’s I’rogress,” was indica- 
ted, &. 20. Griffith Hampden, High Sherif’ of Bucking- 
hamshire, entertained Elizabeth, Queen af England, at his seat 
with great magnificence. 21. He has undoubtedly some of the 
most valuable qualities of an+ historiau—great diligence 
in examining authgrities, great gudqment im weighing testt- 
mony, and great impartiality ti gudging characters. 22. 
Arthur Wellesley, the person known as the Duke of Wellington, t 
the third son of the Eurl of Morninston, the hero of a hundred fights 
when forty siz years old, and Prime Minister of England when 
sisty, was, in his later years, universally beloved. 23. The 
Revenge waS commanded by Sir Richard Grenville, a native of 
Rideford,a manwell known in the Spanish seas, and the terror 
of the Spanish sailors. 
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1. Having finished his business in the town, he still had, &e. 
2. He talked to the lawyer, turning his hat round, §c. 3. 
Finding myself in town, I have come to ask your opinion. 4. 
Living all together, we have never divided our family property. 
5. Having farled to overcome the garrison by direct attack, they 
attempted to overcome them by stratagem. 6. Having placed 
their spears in rest they flew at each other with the greatest 
fury. 7. Bequeathing him the value of a hundred drachmas, his 
father died. 8. Making choice of ashop, and displaying his goods, 
he waited for customers. 9. Unluckily striking the basket with 
his foot, he kicked all its contents into the street. 10. Hedied 
gloriously, fighting for his country. 11. Seeing the success of the 
spider, Bruce resolved, &. 12. Sallying out with my gun, I 
Jaid wait, &c. 13. Whetting his ivory tusks, the boar began to 
root. 14, Every now and then he raised his snout, snufing 
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* Whose Indian Empire is meant ? The Indian Empire of Mr. Walton, 
and his countrymen, is it not? Butas the exercise is intended for stu- 
dents in India, the vast majority of whom are Indians, does not “ our 
Indian Empire” mean the Indian Empire belonging to the British and 
the Indians. Is the phrase ever used in this sense? Itshould be “ the 
Indian Empire.” In the book we have “ He [Lord Clive} ts the founder 
of oar Indian Empire’! 

¢ In the book we have “a historian ” probably not a slip of the pen, 
or a misprint, as it is not corrected in the third edition. 

{It would be much hetter to make this a phrase introduced by a 
participle, by omitting “ the person.” 

] 
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the air on each occasion. 15, Leaning over the rock, I strained 
my eyes, &o. 16. Laying down my gun, I contented, &c. 17. I 
perceived the smooth head of a lioness, looking with surprise and 
horror at the body ef her dead mate. 18. The boar stood pre- 
pared, grinding his teeth with rage all the while. 19. Lowering 
his snout, he rushed headlong, &c. 20. Springing aside, the lion- 
ess avoided the deadly blow, 21. Coming to a litile stream I 
turned aside into it, &c. 22. Regaining their feet, the wolves 
sprang directly towards me. 23. Slipping on their haunches 
and satling onward, the wolves presented a picture of helpless- 
ness. 24. Taking off my skates, I wended, &c. 25. Lacking since- 
rity his welcome was worth nothing, 





EXERCISE 160. 


1. Being disgusted with the treatment, 1 resolved to leave 
the town at once. 2. Attended by his courtier, the king ap- 
eared inall his regal pomp. 3. Having grown rich with plunder, 
fe steered for the coast of Scotland. 4. He stood amid the 
anxious throng marked by nobody. 5. They exchanged one 
glance showing mutual forqivencss. 6. Bruce told the servants 
to remain on a height. afterwards called by people the Gillies’ 
Hill. 7. Lxasperated at this scornful. auswer, he prepared for a 
desperate attack. 8. Nerved with strength by despair, she leaped 
from the shore on toa lump of ice. 9. Being conducted by officers 
of consummate skill, the preparations must finally be successful. 
10. Lifting his sceptre, he bid the waves be still. 11. Tossing 
its waves high, the briny deep threatened to sweep, &c. 12. 
The hermit went to his brother sitting in a rocky cell. 18. 
Lashing the shore, tho loud waves prevented return or aid. 14. 
Looking up with a wistful eye, Bruce saw a spider trying to 
reach a beam. lod. Settling on the prisoner's cage, the bird 
invited him to escape. 16. Plunging into the river, the dog 
swam to get the lily. 17. Leading him along to Napoleon, the 
Fronchman on the way ridiculed his little boat. 18. We found 
the gloom overshadowing the banquet hall. 19. Digging his 
rave with our bayonets, we buried him at dead of night. 20, 
He hears his daughter's voice, singing in the choir of the village 
church. 21. Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, he goes onward 
through life. 22. Wandering in the wood, the school-boy hears 
the voice of cuckoo. 23. Covering his face with his hand, he 
turned away and wept. 24. Starting from the ground, he 
seized the Monarch’s rein. 25. Resigning Ais awl, he passed 
away to another world. 





EXERCISE 161, 


1. At the sight of their old master, some of them could not 
refrain, &c. 2. The moon threw its silvery light over the lake. 
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3. A new Treaty of Partition was concluded between France, 
England, and Holland. 4. Arbuthnot ridiculed the Partition 
Treaty with exquisite humour and ingenuity. 5. One cold 
morning I was accosted by a smiling man with an aze on his 
shoulder. 6. I was once sailing in a fine stout ship amidst 
icebergs. 7. I allowed them to search my pockets without 
resistance. 8, The victory dealt a deadly blow to their fame 
and their moral strength. 9. They were surprised by » Spanish 
fleet of 53 men-of-war. 10. He was remarkable for his con- 
slancy and daring. 11. The garrison fled on hearing of the 
advance of the enemy. 12. He learnt the news for the first time 
during avisit to some friends, 13. Heroic deeds of bravery 
have been handed down to us by many writers of all ages and 
countries. 14. Barry ontered the exhibition with the crowd, 
with a beating heart. 15. He left the shop with money ringing 
in his pocket, and with glad hopes throbbing in his heart. 16. 
The sun extended his golden wand over the landscape from the 
western horizm. 17. The evils of a bad government and of @ 
bad religion attained their greatest height during the last years 
of the seventeenth century. 
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1. The day passed without the illustrious guest returning. 
2. The sea-coast of Thrace exhibits a rich propect of gardens 
ana vineyards. 3. Tho times of refreshing came for all the 
neighbouriug countries. 4. Tho crowd gathered around his 
picture to his infinite delight. 5. Sir Charles Napier broke 
his right leg in attempting to leap over a ditch. 6. e travel- 
led toyether nearly a mile without exchanging a single word. 7. 
The news caused a deep terror in the hearts of the Spaniards. 8. 
The battle was most disastrous to the Spaniards. 9. The ear 
of the old soldier caught the sound of the marching of troops. 
10. This daily incident excited wonder in the minds of stran- 
gers. 11. He was made quite furious by the discovery, 12. 
He placed the muskets ready near the loopholes with an ample 
supply of ammunition. 13. The people were exapcrated beyond 
all sense of danger at seeing many of their fellow-townsmen fall. 
14. A poor artist waited on David Roberts, the great painter, 
with some of his sketches. 15. Off I set with only the few 
clothes on my back with thirteen pence in my pocket. 15. At the 
time of her espousals the Infanta solemnly renounced all claim 
to succession in her own name and in that of her posterity. 17. 
The state of the poor king was horrible during the conflict 
between his two spiritual advisers. 18. During the laying of 
some foundations for new streets and new squarcs in the city of 
Bath, the remains of two temples and of a number of statues 
were dug up. 
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EXERCISE 163. 


1, He hasa wife and children to provide for. 2. There 
is only one way for you to escape by. 3. The old horse no 
Jonger had sufficient strength to draw the plough. 4. He made 
a resolution fo tell the truth always.* 5, He sold his few remain- 
ing goods to provide food for his family. 6. His enemies declar- 
ed him to be a traitor. 7. You will find it extremely difficult 
to pass the examination. 8. England expects every man to 
do his duty. 9, It was your duty to stay and help your 
father. 10. It is necessary for people to cross the desert on 
camels. 11. Queen Elizabeth was well known fo possess very 
great vigour of mind. 12. Itis-very strange and pleasant to 
hear the nightingale sumging in the moonlight. 13. Our ribs are 
intended to protect our heart and lungs, 14, 1+ was formerly 
the usual custom of Hindus to bury cash (7) and jewels in the 
ground. 15. The comets have been observed to move in very 
eccentric orbits. 16. His willingness to obey his parents in all 
things, was very pleasing. 17. In all our speculations on men 
and on human affairs, it is of no small moment to distinguish 
things, &c. 18. The fox had not snfficient strength to drag the 
goat out of the well. 19. They carry off their captives to sell 
them for slaves. 20. In acricket match cach side hasa cap- 
tain to direct all the players on that side. 21. Yo speuk plainly, 
] consider it incredible, 22. Itis better to prevent a disease 
than fo eureit. 23. It is more blessed to give money away than 
to receivett. 24. Itis more pleasant to pardona fault than 
punish vt. 
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1. The owen not being ready, the two brothers put 
themselves into the harness. 2. The war being over, the troops 
were withdrawn. 3. The town being relteved, the siege was raised. 
4. The case being manifestly in your favour, I can make no ob- 
jection. 5. Your son having shamefully wasted his time, we have 
no further hopes of him. 6. The plaintiff not having appeared, 
the trial was postponed. 7. The hing being poorly mounted 
and having no Tasos Bobun galloped, &c. §&. The general being 
slain, all the soldiers fled. 9. The philosopher and the peasant 
having bowed and retired, a butcher and an oilseller came for- 
ward. 10. Some yirls having traded last year with pennies the 
result was, &, 11. The Auxiliary has raised £1648 as against 
£1624 last year, the latter figure, however, including an anony- 
mous, §c, 12. In digging mines the workmen are divided into 





* There are two kinds of infinitives, differing widely in construction, 
te be uned in this exercive—the infinitive prperly socalled, and the ger- 
undial infinitive. Mr. Walton does not seem to know the difference be- 
tween them. 
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two parties, one set exacavating, and the other carrying away the 
ore. 13. Quite a string of ploughmen passed by, each haviny 
a yoke of bullocks, and all of them in orderly procession turning up 
the soil. 14. At unight, the waterproof sheets, being stretched on 
the ground, and beds (being) laid on the sheets, the blankets are 
pat over the beds. 15. There wasa clerical meeting in the 
forenoon followed by a Cathedral service with communion at 
noon, the Dean officiating, and the Rev. B. Baring-Gould preaching. 
16. Two sermons were preached in every church in the city, 
the two Bishops and the Arch-deacon taking part, the latter also 
presiding at the afternoon pullic meeting, and the Bishop of 
Barrow at the meeting held in the evening. 


WXERCISH 165. 

1. Theelder son, being of a rambling disposition, went 
abroad. 2. He achieved this, not by chance but by cal- 
culation. 3. ‘The admiral being very desirous of presenting 
himself before the sovereigns, did not protract his stay at 
Palos. 4. He spied a nimble squirrel running up a tree. 
5, He came to a house in a garden by the roadside. 6. 
Coffee is prepared from the berry of an Arabian plant. 7. 
Rangappa, a very worthy man, supports a large family by 
driving a bullock cart. 8. ‘Taking a bow and shooting ata 
crow, the Rajah killed him on the spot. 9. He insisted on his 
privilege as an Englishman, of challenging one of the jury, 
without giving any reason for doing so. 10. Pointing to the 
body of the savage, Friday made signs to me to let him go to 
examine the body. ll. Arriving at the spot, they found the 
melon untouched, in the middle of the bush. 12. Disguising 
himself in the clothes of a miller, and entering the Court, Sir 
Matthew Hale went in ‘0 hear thetrial. 13. A stranger 
having a golden Justre and a good humoured smile, and both 
the power and the purpose of gratifying the utmost wishes of 
King Midas, came to him. 14. A woodman, letting his axe 
slip while cutting down a tree beside a deep river, it fell into 
the water. 15. After searching here and there, they at. last 
Raw & swan sitting with his mate ina nest in the middle of a 
tree. 
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1. He was attracted by a noise in the hedge. 2 The 
squirrel popped into a hole between the branches. 3. After 
paying their respects to the lioness, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of aking. 4. Casting a louk at his basket, he saw a dog 
with his nose in it. 5. The camel left a small tuft of grass 
Bninjured in the eentre of its bite. 6, He saw a number ef 
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melons piled up one above another in the front of a shop. 7. 
In order to show his activity, the sailor, running up the mast, 
stood on his head on the top of it. 8, Finding the plaintiff, 
and entering into coversation with him, be inquired about his 
prospects. 9. Having refreshed him with food and drink, I 
made signs for him to lie down to slcep, pointing outa suit- 
able place for the purpose. 10. Resuming his voyage after 
a brief delay, the admiral soon entered the harbour of Palos. 
11. Columbus went through the country, multitudes throng- 
ing to gaze at him and impeding his progress. 12, The 
narrative of Columbus having come to an end, the King and 
Queen, and all present, prostrating themselves on their 
knees, offered up grateful thanksgivings to God. 13. The 
Rajah gave an ordor to the birds to sit in a row on the 
branch of a tree with their eyes closed. 14. A hunter appeared 
with a double-barrelled gun on his shoulder, and a hunting- 
knife in his belt by his side. 15. Robinet, a peasant of Lor- 
raine, having finished a hard day’s work at the next market 
town, was going home with a basket in his hand. 


EXERCISE 167. 


1. He had been a bad son, a worse father, an unfaithful 
husband as woll as an ungraceful lover. 2. His habits were 
gradually becoming more and more eccontric. 3. He differed 
widely from his brother-in-law in disposition and intellect. 4. 
I was so elevated by « cup of coffee as to be able to enjoy the 
shoreless sea with its crisp waves, the glowmg eastern sky, 
as well as the propect of a pleasant voyage honiowarf. 5. 
Nothing remained for him to do but to raise the siege of 
Prague, and to retreat in good order, hurrying his army by 
different routes out of Bohemia, 6. Bills are discussed in 
Parliament in a very stormy manner, to the extreme misery 
of the framers. 


EXERCISE 168. 


__ 1. Mr, and Mrs. Banerjee's one great aim ts to fit these 
widows and the other young girls for usefulness in life, and to 
lead them to guide themselves by right principles. 2. The 
main street was divided into several bazaars, each distinguished 
by its own name, and taxed annually to a considerable amount. 
3. Removed from the sunshine of the court, the Tory was as a 
camel in the snows of Lapland. 4. We left Pitt, the idol of 
England, the terror of France, and the admiration!of the whole 
civilized world, in the zenith of his prosperity and glory. 5. 
Temple had not sufficient warmth and elevation of sentiment to 
deserve the name of a virtuous man. 6. Judicionsly availing 
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himself of several of these rare moments, he succeeded in estab- 
lishing a high character for wisdom and patriotism. 


el 
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1. He had in view tho great and definite object of making 
Ireland thoroughly English—making it, in fact, another York- 
shire or Norfolk. 2. These men of unquiet minds and violent 
ambition, followed a fearfully eccentric course. 3. The Parlia- 
mentary ranks were filled with raw and untrained ploughboys 
and tardesmen. 4. The Quakers, now known as the Society of 
Friends, differ from other Protestants in dress, in some slight 
forms of speech, and in their modes of public worship. 5. 
Broken down by long imprisonment, and sorely tempted by 

romises of life and honour, Cranmer agreed to sign, &c 6. 

eing wrecked upon the Northern shore of the Gulf of Venice, 
Richard resolved to cross the Continent in the dress of a pil- 
grim, under the name of Hugh the merchant. 


EXERCISE 170. 


1. Careless and goodnatured, though pretending to be 
very scrupulous hermits, these Bdwas are impnstors, having no 
scruples of any kind, and manifesting a remarkable partiality 
for brandy. 2. Great compassion has been aroused in the West 
for the position of Hindu widows, partly by touching pictures 
of their srorows presented in the books of Ramabhai. 3. On 
the last day but one an officer comes from the War Office to in- 
spect the corps, and.report on its progress to Her Majesty's 
Government. 4. A committee of several Punjab gentlemen 
has been formed at Multan with the ebject of impressing upon 
the people the hurtful effects of infant marriages. 5. The 
prospect of making a noble fortune in a few years and providing 
amply for his darling boy Charles was irresistibly tempting, 6. 
All his tastes and habits, good as well as bad, were Englesh. 


EXERCISE 171. 


1, He save with envy and apprehension the signal triumphs 
achieved by our Navy and the rapid extension of our Colonial 
Empire. 2. Sir Francis Dashwood a man of slender parts, 
small experience, and notoriously immoral character, was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 3. May the British Navy, sail- 
ing on a sea of glory, wafted by the gales of prosperity, and 
guided by the compass of honour, enter the port of victory. 4. 
Some gay young Englishman on receipt of twenty thousand a 
year and accustomed to liberty and luxury, would not submit 
to these Spartan restraints. 5. Mr. Oourtenay has been long 
known to politicians as an industrious man, a useful official, 
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and an upright consistent Member of Parliament. 5. Baeun’s 
later writings are far supertor to those of his youth 1n eloquence, 
and sweetness, variety, and richness of expression. 


EXERCISE 172. 


1. A pretty little boy with blue eyes and rosy cheeks cama 
with a white, lop-eared, young rabbit in his pinafore. 2. All 
the soldiers, und some officers sat round the cheerful bonfire after 
dinner, singing, telling stories, and smoking. 3. Proud and 
imperious by nature and soured by age and disease, Clarendon, 
relying on his great talents aud services, sought out no new 
allies. 4, Jfe was known to his country neighbours as a gentle- 
man of cultivated mind, high principles, and polished address, 
happy in his family and active in the discharge of local duties. 
5. He was known to political men as an honest, industrious, 
and sensible Member of Parliament, not eager to display his 
talonts, but staunch to his party and attentive to the interests 
of his constituents. 6. The Dewan made aon interesting speech 
onthe importance of the education of women, explaining the 
history and present condition of the school. 


EXERCISE 173. 


1. In the short space of nine months, he had won three 
great battles over the armies of three mighty and warlike 
monarchies. 2. The great progress mude by the adults during 
their short stuy at the Institution is creditable to themselves 
and to the teaching staff, 3. During the long struggle against 
the Stuarts, the one chief object of the most enlightened states- 
men had been to strengthen the House of Commons. 4. Mon- 
mouth died after an illness of Jess than a week, have first de- 
clared himself a Catholic and received the last rites of the 
church from a priest of the name of Huddleston. 5. The 
Indian papers contain accounts of numerous public meetings, and 
memorials sent to Her Majesty, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in relation to the death of Prince Albert Victor*. 6. 
A barbarous Act tras pissed in the reign of Henry VIII, con- 
demning the cook of the Bishop of Rochestor to be boiled to 
death for having poisoned his master’s pottage. 


EXERCISE 174. 


1. The tnhabitants of the wealthy and polished capital 
begged in vain for wercy from the garrisen within and from the 
besiegers without. 2. The Island of Cypurs, famous for its 
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® Prince Albert Victor of Wales was Duke of Clarence and Avondale 
beige rc died, and should be mentioned by that name when we speak of 
Ate ; 
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feritility, has extensive and rich plains, inland as well as sea- 
board, almost like lakes in smoothness, and surrounded by 
high and sheltering hills and mountains. 3. In the days of 
Queen Anne and George I, milkmaids and sportsmen wandered 
from Kensington almost to the shores of the Thames between 
green hedges and fields bright with daisies, +. <A dead flat 
plain extends along the bay with a morass at each end, dry in 
summer and muddy and quite impassable in winter. 5. Peaple 
were maddened by sophistry and calumny and by rhetoric 
stimulating to the national pride. 6. Merchants from all the 
great ports of the Island crowded the gallery, the lobby, the 
Court of Requests, and even the staircases. 


BEXERCISIH 175. 


1 A new building for the Girls’ School in Lunawada, ono 
of the Rewa Kanta States in the east of Gujerat, was opened 
with much ceremony on the 13th February. 2. The great. 
Buddhist centre Sanchi, once the eapital of a kingdom, ts today 
nothing but a straggling village planted on the low spur of a hill 
on the left bank of the Bhetwa, about an hour’s journey from 
Bhilsa. 3. Lady Harris lately gave very successful purdah 
party at Government House in Bombay, in connexion with tho 
Ladies’ Branch of the National Indian Association. 4. Able 
debaters and pleasant hoon companions, Sandwich and Rigby 
were dexterous intrigucrs and masters in all the arts of jobbing 
and electioneering, and shamelessly immoral both in public and 
private life. 


EXERCISE 176. 


1]. Only a little before the arrival of the Spanish Armada 
on our* coasts in July 1588, Queen Ivlizabeth haranqued her 
troops with much spirit at Tilbury Fort, opposite to Gravesend. 
2. The volumes before us are fairly entitled to the praise of 
diligence, care, good sense, and impartiality. 3. The men in 
every tent hare for their common use lantern, a wooden bucket 
for fetching water, and a bow! for washing in-t| 4. Mr. Itave 
Varma, a portrait painter of Travancore, has prepared for the 
Chicago exhibition ten oil-paintings representing some of the 
most interesting phases of Indian life. 5. Bhat Ram Singh, 
the designer of the Indian Durbar Room at Osborne House was, 
on his return to India, honoured with a public reception by 
the Sikh Society known as the Lahore Singh Sabha 


* Mr. Walton again forgets that his book is intended for Indian stu- 
dents: see footnote to example 15, Exercise 158. 

+ What a huge bowl it must be, if it is large enough for the men to 
wash in (i.¢., we suppose to wash themselves or bathe, in) ! 
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EXERCISE 177. 


], After vanquishing the Russians he hastened into Saxony 
io oppose the troops of the Empress Queen, commanded by 
Dann, one of the most cautious, and Landohn, on of the most 
inventive and enterprising, of her generals. 2. Throughout 
her long and eventful reign, Ler Majesty hes shown herself to 
be an exemplary and excellent sovereign, and a sympathising 
friend to all classes of her people. 3. Sir James Lyall, lately 
Licutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, has founded five scholar- 
ships to be awarded on the results of the Upper Primary Ex- 
amination on the Palampur Jligh School, to enable the sons of 
acriculturists in the Kangra district to continue their studies 
up tothe University Hntrance Ixamination. 4. The found- 
ation stone of a new Hospital for treating suffering animals, was 
laid in February at Janagadh in Kathiawar, in the presence of 
rbout 2000 people, Hindus and Mussalmans. 


EXERCISKH 178. 

1. On the occasion of the investiture of three grandchild- 
ren of Sir Dinshaw Manekjee Petit with the sacred thread, he 
set apart a total sum of Rs. 48,000 for charitable purposes. 2. 
The wedding present from the Corporation of the City of London 
to the Duke of York and the Princess May will consist of 
diamond necklace for the Princess, and a service of silver suita- 
able for household use. 3. With a heart deeply corrupted by 
vice, and a head long accustomed to think of trifles, with au 
impaired fortune and a very red nose, he was entering on adull, 
frivolous, unrespected old age. 4. After the fall’ of Seringa- 
patam and the death of Tippu Saib nearly a hundred years ago, 
Mysore, a benutiful and fertile country, with a superticial ares 
exceeding that of Ircland, fell to the British Government. 


EXERCISE 179. 


1. Pilgrims are advised to break their fast with the water 
of the well Zemzem at Mecca, to apply it to their eyes in order to 
brighten their vision, and to drink a few drops of it at the hour 
of death, to ensure, &e. 2. On the morning of the 13th of 
August 1704, (xo great Captains, equal in authority and united 
by close private ties, but of different creeds, prepared for the 
Battle of Blenheim. 3. At a public meeting ot the Parsee 
inhabitants of Bombay held lately at the Allbless Baug, it was 
unanimously resolved to record, in the books of the Parsee 
Panchayet Charitable Funds, a memorandum recording the 
raunificent charities of the late Mr. Nusserwanjee Manockjee 
Petit, amounting in the aggregate to about sixteen lakhs of 
rupees. 4. JWalliam, great-graydfather of the present King 
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could not refrain from lamenting his own fate and that of the 
House of Hohenzollern, once great and prosperous, but now 
made a by-word to all nations by the rash!ambition of its chief. 


EXERCISE 180. 


1. At the York Assizes of 1759, Eugene Aram being con- 
vieted of having murdered Daniel Clarke of Knaresborough 
fourteen years before, was sentenced to death after dehy cring an 
able but anavailine speech on the improbability of a man like 
him doing such a deed. 2. After some slight skirmishing, fhe 
general marched upon the enemy onthe loth April, routing 
them with so great slaughter as to cause astonishment tn the 
minds of the populace. 3. The English, notwithstanding thei 
inferiority in numbers to the French, defeaded them affer a long 
and well-contested battle, said to have been the most desperate 
during the war. 


—~ a eed nn ww ee eee 


CHAPTER III. 


HXERCISE 181. 

1. J informed my father that ] had passed the examina- 
tion. 2. You felt at once that it was your duty to stay and 
help your father. 3. My sister said that; my brother asked 
yon to do a certain thing for him. 4. I wish fo Inow why 
they fought a duel and killed each other. 5. Jt cannot be deni- 
ed that these books are decidedly clever. 6. It suunds para- 
dorical that in warm climates people suffer most from cold, and 
in chilly climates from heat. 7. Time only can show whether 
that gentleman’s ambitions scheme may or may not be realized. 
8. It must be admitted that this arrangement would not wholly 
meet the case. 9. It ts no concern of yours how J} found the 
matter out. 10. Jack obserred that both were quite black in 
the face and had no strength left. 11. 1 should like to 
discover who has broken my window = 12. It should be remem- 
bered that each of these casualties happened under circum- 
stances favourable to safety. 13. 1 will show you how Columbus 
made an egy stand on its end. 14. We need not wonder 
that the Russians were vociferously checred at a fourth of 
July meeting in Dublin. 15. In India people are able to 
calculate accurately enough whether rain will fall or not. 16, 
That there is no bye-law to prevent bathingin this particular 
canal is undoubtedly one of the causes of these calamities. 17. 
In presence of these facts, it 7s easy to see why the general 
remained strictly on the defensive. 18. Russia cannot but see 
that an attempt, &c. 19. I cannot remember where I have seen 
this man before. 20, The excessive heat experienced at 
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Wimbledon this year has given rise to the question whether the 
men’s heads should not receive more adequate, &c. 


EXERCISE 182. 


1. The man you met yesterday was my brother. 2. This 
is the house [ livein. 3. The artist who painted that picture 
died last year. 4. Every house must have windows by which 
bad air can goout,and good air come in. 5. The kitchen 
must have a chimney by which the smoke can get out at once. 
6. The part of the ocean called the Pacific les between Asia 
and America. 7. The polar regions are covered by oceans which 
are gonerally frozen, 8. All the people joined together and built 
a house in which helpless blind folks might stay and are fed. 9. 
The best view of the building is obtained from the square, each 
corner of which is occupied by a magnificent group of statuary, 
10. Prominent among the crowd may be perceived wheeled 
chairs with which the exhibition building is amply provided. 
11. An eccentric gentleman had a marble tomb built for himself, 
in which he wished to be interred in a sitting posture. 12, 
Tho Bill contains loopholes through which offenders of a very 
gross kind must easily escape. 13. Streams, which once 
carried with them health and prosperity are now poisoned by 
sewage and refuse from mines. 14. The clever ferryman mark- 
ed the line to which the boat sank in the water under the 
weight of the elephant. 15. The dog turned down a path 
which led to the bottom of the crag over which Albert had 
fallen. 16. A cripple, who drags himself about on his hands 
and knees and excites commiscration was taken into custody as 
a vagraut. 17, Fortunately there are powerful political forces 
which neither statestman can overlook, and which hold in check 
their private predilections. 18. Lord Herrvy deserves great 
credit for his very able speech in which he called the attention 
of the House of Commons to some anomalies which now attach 
to the office of Coroner. 





EXERCISE 183, 


1, As the monsoon failed, the tanks became quite dry. 2. 
He purchased o horse after he had previously examined it with 
care. 3. The string breaks if it is pulled too tight. 4. A bird 
flies swifter than a horse can. 5. As it became too dark for me 
to see, I put my little book in my pocket. 6. Thongh 1 was by 
no means free from apprehension, I resolved to show, &c. 7. 
As they went away, one of them threw back my hat. 8. I had 
slept for a long time, when the bird in Kew Garden awaked me 
in the morning. 9. Why was the messenger not believed when 
he announced that the king was captured? 10. Charles is 
esteemed because he is both discreet and benevolent. 11. Boys 
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never improve when they think themselves perfect. 12. His 
sight has become so weak that he can see only indistinctly. 13. 
As we kepta brave front for a long time, the cowardly enemy 
followed us at a respectful distance. 14. I had just settled on a 
branch about twelve feet from the ground, when our man- 
eating friend made his appearance. 15. The Fourth of July ts 
ever a great anniversary in the United States, because on that 
day one hundred years ago the formal Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed at Philadelphia. 16. As the music is 
particularly good 7¢ 7s somewhat difficult to procuro a seat. 17. 
As the wheeled chairs are driven by a regularly organised staff, 
there is no risk of extortion. 18. Asin the event of its inter- 
ference, it would have to face Russia, the Austrian Government 
remains quiet. 19. The evil must be taken up in earnest, as it 
is assuming alarming proportions. 20. If an outery should 
be made in behalf of vested interests, some powerful voice will be 
raised to defend the interests of the nation. 


EXERCISE 184. 


1. The fox looked a the cat from head to foot before he 
knew what to say to her. 2. Donot venture into a pit, before 
you consider how to get out of it. 3. We ran with all his might 
till he became too tired to procced further.* 4. All the other 
birds are still while the nightingle pours forth its gushing 
notes. 5. JI have served you since Iwasaboy. 6. He did 
much evil to us by private malice while he pretended to be very 
friendly with us. 7. After the giant had first glutted his 
appetite on, the cattle, he slung half a dozen oxen on his back. 
8. When the brave King Arthur was upon the throne, thero 
lived in Corwalla very wealthy farmer. 9. They formed many 
plans before they agreed upon one. 10. Though the cause of 
the explosion on board of the Thunderer 18 uncertain, 1t cannot 
fail to increase, &c. 31. The weight of the bride’s ornaments 
as so very great that ao attendant is obliged to help her to bear 
the burden of her own head. 12. Though downright beggary 
is, by comparison with jiormer years, a rare phenemenon in 
London, there ts nevertheloss a considerable flavour, &c. 13. A 
certain clergyman acquired such great influence over a wealthy 
lord that he induced him to make, &c. 14. The Ourcassians, ° 
an idle predatory race, have been the curse of Bulgaria, ever 
since they settled there. 15. Though the disturbances may, 
without doubt, have been nominally begun by Servian emis- 
saries, the Bulgarians had good reasou to be disaffected. 16. 
The peroration of the Barrister’s eloquent speech produced such 
thunders of applause from the crowded audience that Lord 
Coleridge at once had the court cleared. 


* Farther in the given example is misused for further, 
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EXERCISE 185. 


1. Just at the crashing wreck was sinking Leneath us, I 
had a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches rushing 
from the cabin. 2. There has been a great deal of progress in 
the education of women, so that many of our educated sisters 
in different parts of India can exchange, &c. 3. If he could 
only come, his coming would afford us pleasure. 4. The situation, 
which a week ago seemed to be very dangerous, is not so now. 
5. The Puritan /caven continues so strong in England that many 
people would not go on any account to see Hamlet or Macbeth 
performed on the stage, though they would study Shakespeare 
at home. 6. Sometimes the storms are so fierce that they even 
tear up trees by the roots, 7. Though a schoolmaster’s power 
of joking my be very small, his wittic’sms, when mado in 
school, will be, &c. 8. The original plan will have to be consider- 
ably altered as experience has shown us its defects. 9. A new- 
comer ought to be treated with the utmost courtesy and consider- 
ation, so that the awkwardness natural to novelty may be 
lessened as much as possible. 10, Working men drink much 
more beer than is good for them. 11. Afen earning good 
wages would not require the aid of charity in times of emergency 
if they lay by two shillings a month. 12. These exploits merst 
commemoration in‘imperishable brags, if they are true. 13. 
An evil day most surely comes sooner or later, though many 
people disregard its possibility. 14. As things do not always 
turn out according to our wishes, we should learn to accommo- 
date our wishes to them. 15. You must pour the mercury 
very carefully into the tube so that you may not break it. 16. 
We do not always write a word as we pronounce it. 17. Whcre- 
ever Mary went, the lamb also went. 18. If it had been pos- 
sible to finish the work I would have finished it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EXERCISE 186. 


1. Whenever Pitt appeared before the people, as he oflen 
did, all eyis were fized on him alone. 2. The instant Grenville 
was recognised by the crowd, a storm of hisses and curses broke 
forth. 3. The method by which Columbus made his egg stand 
on end, was by chipping it slightly on the table. 4. If we are 
right as to the cause of these abuses, we can scarcely be wrong 
as tothe remedy. 5. They were obliged to admit that he had 
found the country in the depths of humiliation and raised it to 
the height of glory. 6. When we came together to talk over 
the matter, I was surprised to find him so reasonable in his de- 
mands. 7. Hardy, afterwards Vice-Admiral, was the friend ia 
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whose arms Nelson died at Trafalgar. 8. The frigate-bird soars, 
to such a great height that his tigure can scarcely be discerned 
by a spectator in this nether world. 9. Atacertain village 
that they came to, they were kindly received by the schoolmaster, 
who was taken with her gentle look and artless story. 10. The 
cold was so excessive that the spray froze upon their clothes 
and made them look like men cased in armour. 





EXERCISE 187. 


1. Holland «was the refuge of the conspirators who had 
fled thither from Enzland on the detection of the Rye-House 
Plot. 2. The Colonel was ontdone in ferocity by Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, whose name has passed into a proverb for the extreme 
of blasphemy and brutality. 3. The design to which king 
James clung with an obstinacy bordering on madness was the 
complete restoration of Catholicism in Great Britain. 4. An 
old woman, who was driving a couple of asses in the street, was 
accosted by an impudent young fellow with the words, ‘‘ Adieu! 
mother of asses,” to which she calmly replied, “ Adieu! my 
son.” 6. The Galvanic baltery consists of a series of vessels 
containing sulphuric acid and water, in each of which a plate 
of copper and plate of zinc are placed without touching each 
other. 6. We trust the Government of India will see the 
injustice of proceeding with this sacrilegious tax, and with- 
draw from it altogether. 7. They admitted that he had con- 
ducted the war with great energy, remarkable ability, and 
splendid success. 8. The vigour and success with which the 
war had begn waged in Germany, combined with the smoothness 
with which public business was carried on, produced a favour- 
able change in the royal mind. 





EXERCISE 188. 


1. There ts a vast amount of good moral sentiment in India, 
though it inust be admitted that action corresponding with it 
is very rare. 2. When he passed through Leipsic on his return 
from Rohemia, his face was so haggard, and his form (was) so 
thin that the people hardly knew him again. 3. The wind 
carried tidings to England from various quarters that battles 
were won, fortresses taken, and provinces added to the Empire. 
4. Weymouth had a natural eloquence which sometimes asto- 
nished his friends, who knew that he owed very little of it to 
study. 5. He was conscious that he had acted an unkind and 
ungenerous part in using his powers against a distressed man of 
letters who was as harmless and as helpless as a child. 6. In 
this composition, which was his last, he alluded to his approach- 
ing end in such manly, cheerful, and tender words that it is 
very difficnlt to read them without tears. 7. Addision was 
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succeeded by his friend Cragg, a young man of quick and 
showy natural parts, whose graceful person and winning man- 
ners had made him generally acceptable in society. 8. Of all 
the Psalms the distinguished author's favourite was that which 
represents the Ruler of all things under the image of a 
shepherd, whose crook guides his flack safe through gloomy and 
desolate glens to well-watered meadows rich with herbage. 





EXERCISE 189. 


1. TLobserved that he stuffed his nose with some aromatic 
herb, before he unlocked the chest. 2. The ancient mind of 
this country with its old philosophy is like ancble piece of 
sculpture, which has lain in the forest till earth and moss have 
obscured the beauty of its lines. 3. The exzstence of good li- 
braries has appeared to successive generations of Englishmen to 
be of such great importance that a law was passed long ago 
that a copy of every printed book must be fnrnished to this 
Library by its author. 4. A certain good king had a son, whose 
mind was quite contrary to that of his father, and who conse- 
quently despised all the nobles who were beneath him in rank. 
5. <A plate held over the steam which comes from boiling 
water becomes covered with drops of water formed by the con- 
densation of the steam by the coldness of the plate. 6. I gazed 
on the magnificent stars above, among which the mast-head of 
the ship was ever and anon describing arcs as if moved with 
the rising and falling of the vessel. 7. The time has come when 
the rash and indiscriminate judgments passed by his contem- 
poraries on his character should be calmly revised in the 
light of history. 8. Though as a public man he had no title 
toestcem, Fox had many noble and aniable qualities, which 
shone forth in full lustre in private life, and made him dear to 
his children and dependents. 


EXERCISE 190. 

1. These stories retain much of their genuine character in 
the narratives written by Livy, who was a man of fine imagi- 
nation. 2. Thore being a contest between the wind and the 
sun as to which would first compel a traveller to doff his cloak, 
the sun suceeeded by the force of his genial influence, whilst the 
wind exerted his utmost influence in vain. 3. In Nature the 
state of transition is often unlovely and grotesque, whether it is 
seen in the human being or in the brute, in the hobbledeboy or 
in the tadpole. 5. It is now awell recognised fact that the quality 
of the English education imparted in the Schools and Colleges 
established throughout the Baroda State is as high as in any 
ai of the Bombay Presidency. 5. The old patriarch resem- 

led a spoiled child which screams, stamps, cuffs, laughs, kisses, 
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and cuddles, all within one quarter of an hour. 6, Wher the 
Prussian infantry wavered the sfowt old marshal, snatching the 
colours from anensign, and waving them in the air, led back 
his regiment to the charge. 7. When a crew is expected to 
make a “bump,’’ all its partisans riny the bells, blow the horns, 
and ratile the clappers, which they carry, on seeing their favour- 
ite boat draw near its adversary.* 8. The objection urged 
against our system of education that it tends to make men 
superficial and conceited is a reproach that might be brought 
against a proportion of the students of any Univorsity and in 
any country. 
EXERCISE 191. 

1. Tho Lientenant-Governor spoke of the great need of such 
institutions at the preseut time when Kuropeaus are compelled 
by circumstances over which none of us have uny control, to 
look to the Schools of India for the means of educating their 
children. 2. A terrible blow 1s struck at couscicntiousness when 
young inen who tell untruths abont their procedure in Mngland 
being received back into caste, while straightforward men who 
confess to having broken rules are excommunicated, it being 
hardly possible to keep caste in Kngland in the strict sense. 3. 
A stag who greatly admired his branching horns whon they 
were reflected in a clear pool in which he was drinking, found. 
them very inconvenient when he was afterwards pursued by 
hounds through a thick wood. 4. The nglish Ambassador, 
who knew that the King of Prussia was constantly writing to 
Voltaire with the greatest freedoin on the most important sub- 
jects was amazed when he heard His Majesty designate this 
highly favoured correspendent as a bad-hearted fellow and the 
greatest rascal on tho face of the earth. 


EXERCISE 192. 


1. The Universitics and Colleges of India have been accused 
of flooding the country with half-cducated young men, who will 
look nowhere but to the service of Government for employment 
but whose knowledge is superficial and conceit boundless, while 
they are fluent and turgid in language and repeat certain words 
and phrases without any accurate conception however of their 
meaning. 2. The féte which took place last week in the 
gardens of Grosvenor House was uitended by a distinguished 
company, including Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Gladstone, who 
respectively moved and seconded a vote of thanks to the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster, the latter of whom, assisted b 
her daughter distributed the prizes, which were allotted by the 





# This really a contracted compound sentence. 
14, 
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Duke’s head gardener from Clieveden. 3. When Haco, King 
of Lapland, who had once been very temperate, became fond of 
Jnxuries and immersed himself in pleasure, the King of Norway 
invaded his kingdom with a formidablearmy. 4 Clive, observ- 
ing that his gunners fired at the raft witha bad aim, tuk 
himself the management of one of the guns with such effect 
that in three or four discharges, he upset the raft and drowned 
the men. 





EXERCISE 193. 


1. You won't do fora school, if you have not been bred 
to the business, or cannot dress the boy’s hair or cannot lie 
three in a bed, or havea good stomach. 2. Iam su fond of 
Ireland not because the country is a fine one, or because there is 
good company there, or because there is more wit and learning 
among thie Irish, but because you, my dear friend, have a resi- 
dence there. 3. What possible hope can you have of passing the 
examination, if you have neither attended any school from the 
beginning of this year, nor have studied very regularly at home, 
if you have gone through only about half the subjects and are still 
suffering from dizziness and headache ? 4. Thouyh tomorrow 
is a public holiday and you have no arrears of work to finish, 
and though vou really wish for the holiday and do not at all like 
the work of tabulation in which we are now engaged, I must 
reyuire you, &c. 





REXECISE 194. 


1. The Company’s officers, from the first manifested a 
Pee for everything Mussulman, the Persian lanzuace 
ving retained in the law courts, and jnstice bein now dispensed 
in a language foreign to the parties and witnesses as well 
as to the judge, thereby greatly increasing the anomaly and 
the incongruity. 2. While | wasthus musing, J cast my eyes 
towards the summit of a rock not far from me, on which I dis- 
covered a person who was in the habit of a shepherd, but who 
was in reality a being of superior nature, 3. J purchuseda 
dark brown corse, six years old, froma horse-dealer for 450 
Rupees, after I had examined it. 4. As Iwas leaning on the 
gute ut sunset, a carriuge containing a middle-aged gentleman 
drove up» 





EXERCISE 195. 


Fontenelle, a famous French author, who was born in 1657, 
and who was therefore in his 98th year when Goldsmith visited 
Paris, began vulgarly to abuse the English language, of which 
he was ignorant and English writers, with none of whom he 
was acquainted, Voltaire,a professed admirer of the English, 
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perceiving that Fontenelle was superior in the dispute, and that 
the company expected him to say something in behalf of his 
favourites, and shaking off the hesitating manner to which he 
was sometimes subject. beyan a defence of English literature, 
which was the most brilliant that Goldsmith had cver heard, to 
the great annoyance of Fontenelle and the great delight o: the 
company. 





EXERCISE 196. 


A dog whose name we shall suppose to have been Delta, 
while crossing a stream with a piece of flesh in his mouth, 
saw his shadow init, and as he believed it to be another deg 
carrying another piece of flesh, ho could not avoid catching at it; 
but though he tried to catch it, he was far from gaiu:n,; anvthing 
by his greedy design, a4 he dropped the piece which he had in his 
mouth, and which sinking to the bottom, was irrecoverably lost. 


EXERCISE 197. 


(a) Robin Hood, a great heroof English ballad poetry, 
was the captain of a bind of outlaws who, in the 13th century, 
made Sherwood Forest in Nottinghamshire their home, and 
lived by plundering the rich. He was deservedly very popular 
with the poor, to whom he was kind and generous ; and partly 
by their friendship and partly by his own skill and daring, he 
lived for many years in open defiance of the law. Falling ill 
one day, he went toa monastery, where, at his request, they 
consented to bleed him ; but the operator recognizing him, inten- 
tionally bléd him to death, hoping thereby to please the King. 
(b) Owing to the failure of the monsoon, a famine was feared, 
as the tanks became almost empty and no grain could be sown, 
but the next monsoon, for which the ryots looked anxiously, 
having proved more abundant than usual, the danger was 
averted. 





EXERCISE 198. 


1, Under English management, Australia is excellent for 
sheep farms, bat the bush or uncleared forest land is particu- 
larly desolate and dreary 2. One evening the children did 
not come back, and their parents became alarmed. 3. The 
train cin take you from Calcutta to Delhiin about two days, 
but the telegraph can carry a message between the same places 
ina few minutes. 4. Though the wire may be hundreds of 
miles long, people can speak at one end of it, and other people 
at the otber end will hear what they say. 5. The gentleman 
was going on some urgent business, and as the night was 
approaching he made up his mind to start without delay. 6. 


EXERCISE 199. 

1. His career was most brilliant but his schemes were not 
successful. 2. He predicted that there would be a thunder- 
storm before morning, but his prophecy was not fulfilled. 3. 
Franco is far behind England in the rearing of cattle and sheep, 
but poultry is much more, &c. 4. When the gardener saw the hare, 
he threw down his scythe and gave chase, but the hare escaped 
into the furze. 5. The mare struggled fiercely, kicking, biting, 
and striking with her forefeet, but a noose was slipped over her 
head, and then her struggles were in vain. 6. Sloth makes 
all things difficult, whereas industry makes all things easy. 7. 
Systematic exercises like gymnastics are very useful, but boys 
are apt to attempt dangerous feats and overtax their energies. 
8. He was severely scalded with boiling oil and endured much 
pain, which was however soothed by a plentiful application of 
flour. 9. Bears, wolves, foxes, and hares, which do not tako 
to the water, have fur much thicker upon the back than the 
belly, whereas in the beaver the fur is thickest upon the belly, 
10. Wool in hot countries, passes into hair, but hair, on the 
dogs of the polar rogions, is turned into wool. 11. When 
James Ferguson was vory young and too weak for hard labour, 
he was put to earn his own bread, and he was employed by his 
master to watch sheep. 12. On astormy night in September 1838, 
the steamer Forfarshire was wrecked between these islands 
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Suddenly a dreadful howling was heard, and the traveller at 
once understood that a pack of wolves was pursuing him. 7. 
The horses were galloping at full speed but the dreadful sounds 
came nearer and nearer. 8. She took the child in her armas, 
and as sho sat back on her seat, she put her trust in God 
alone. 9. This interesting bird is ;allied to the cormorants, 
but differs from them, &c. 10. The health of the colony began 
somewhat to improve, but there was still much suffering to 
endure, 11, At first I could not see a yard off; but as at 
last my eyos became accustomed to the darkness, I was able to 
seo the goat quite plainly. 12. Don Sancho of Spain had for 
many years been kept in prison, but .t length his son Bernardo, 
on coming to maturity, took up arms to effect his father’s 
release. 13. Bernardo at once consented to deliver up his 
castle and surrendered it in all simplicity of heart, not 
suspicious of tho treachery that lurked under the agreement. 14. 
Attempts were made to climb the glacicr, but though they 
were provided with apparatus for the purpose, they failed in 
all their cfforts to scale the stupendous mass, 15. They rarely 
cheat one another and mach Jess do they rob one another 
though they think it fair to rob Europeans. 16. As they 
are ignorant of the value of gold, they do not prize it more than 
tin or brass, but iron in any shape is invaluable to them. 


EXERCISE 199. 


1. His career was most brilliant but his schemes were not 
successful. 2. Heo predicted that there would be a thunder- 
storm before morning, but his prophecy was not faltilled. 3. 
Franco is far behind England in the rearing of cattle and sheep, 
but poultry is much more, &. 4. When the gardener saw the hare, 
he threw down his scythe and gave chase, but the hare escaped 
into the furze. 5. Tho mare struggled fiercely, kicking, biting, 
and striking with her forefeet, but a noose was slipped over her 
head, and then her struggles were in vain. 6. Sloth makes 
all things 'difficult, whereas industry makes all things easy. 7. 
Systematic oxercises like gymnastics are very useful, but boys 
are apt to attempt dangerous feats and overtax their energies. 
8. He was sevorely scalded with boiling oil and endured much 
pain, which was however soothed by a plentiful application of 
flour. 9. Bears, wolves, foxes, and hares, which do not take 
to the water, have fur much thicker upon the back than the 
belly, whereas in the beaver the fur is thickest upon the belly, 
10. Wool in hot countries, passes into hair, but hair, on tho 
dogs of the polar regions, is turned into wool. 11. When 
James Ferguson was very young and too weak for hard labour, 
ho was put to earn his own bread, and he was employed by his 
master to watch sheep. 12. On astormy night in September 1838, 
the steamer Forfarshire was wrecked between these islands 
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and the coast, and the fore part being in:paled on a rock, 
some dozen poor wretches clung to it. 13. Grace Darling de- 
scried the fragment of the wreck at dawn the next morning, and 
prevailed upon her father to go out in the open boat in order to 
rescue the survivors. 14. I begged him to show me the inside 
of his watch, and though he was an ‘entire stranger to me, he 
immediately opened it, and put it into my hands. 15. Aftor 
eighteen years of captivity and exile, Mary Qucen of Scots was 
tried for being accessory to a plot, the object of which was to 
restore the Roman Catholic religion and mako her Queen of 
England ; and being found guilty, she was beheaded on the 8th 
February 1587 at Fotheringay Castle in Northamptonshire. 


EXERCISE 200. 

1. One evening as Rani Kausalya was nursing Rama in 
the inner court of the palace, the full moon arose in the east, 
and Rama feeling a very strong desire for it, to play with it as 
a toy, put out both his httle hands and tried to catch it; but 
as his mother could not guess what be wanted, he cried with 
disappointment and vexation and tried to beat her. 2. Kau- 
salya asked him many times what he wanted, but he still point- 
ed to the moon; and as she at last came to know it, she spoke 
to him in mild terms, tellmg him that he should not desire to 
possess the moon, which is thousands of miles off and nota 
plaything for children, no child having ever yot it, and that, 
if he wished, she would bring him some jewels brighter than 
the moon, which he could play with. 3. Bringing some fine 
jewels, shee placed them before the little boy; but he threw 
them away and cried till at last his cyes were swollen with 
weeping, when Kausalya took him in her lap, and sang a song, 
bnt could not quiet him. 4. The Maharajah, sending for his 
chief servant, told him all that had taken place; and he hear- 
ing that Rama was crying for the moon desired that a mirror 
should be brought ; and one being brought, be placed it in the 
hands of Rama, who, secing the image of the moon in the 
mirror, was content, and, leaving off weeping, became as merry 
as before, so that all the members of the family were at ease. 


PART V. 
CHAPTERS I AND II. 


EXERCISE 201. 


1. We laid our money upon camels, concealed in bales 
of cheap goods and travelled to the shore of the Red Sea, When 
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I cast my eye on the expanse of waters, my heart bonnded 
like that of a prisoner escaped. I remembered that my father 
had obliged me to the improvement of my stock, not by a pro- 
mise which [ ovght not to violate, but by a penalty which 
I was nt liberty to incur; and therefore determined to gratify 
any predominant desire, and, by d inkiny at the fountains of 
knowledge, to quench the thirst of curiosity. 

2. But not to understand a treasure’s worth till time has 
stolen away the slighted good, is cause of half the poverty wo 
feel, and mikes the world the wilderness it is. The few that 
pray at all, pray oft amiss, and, seeking grace to improve the 
prize they hold, would urge a wiser suit than asking more. 

3. Scared with the din and tumult of the fight, his head- 
long steeds, precipitate in flight, rushed on a tamarisk’s strong 
trunk, and broke the shattered chariot from the crooked yoke. 
Wide o’er the field, resistless as the wind, for Troy they fly, and 
leave their lord behind. 

4, Buonaparte crossed the ocean to repair to his final 
exile, regardless of that beautiful sky which delighted Colum- 
bus, Vasco de Gama, and Camoens. Stretched upon the ship’s 
stern, le perceived not that unkuown constellations were spark. 
ling over his head. His powerful glance for the first time 
encountered their rays. What to him were stars which he had 
never seen from his bivouacs and which had never shone over 
his empire ? 

5. Whoever records the transactions of any of the more 
considerable European states during the last two centuries, 
must write the history of Europe. Its various kingdoms, 
throughout that period have been formed into one great system, 
so closely united that, each holding a determinate station, the 
operations of one are so felt by all as to influence their counsels 
and regulate their mensures. But, previous to the fifteenth 
century, unless when vicinity of territory rendered the occa- 
sions of discora frequent and unavoidable, or when national 
emulation fomented or embittered the spirit of hostility, the 
affairs of different countries are seldom interwoven with each 
other. 

6. But what would appear incredible to you, were the 
fact less public and notorious, is that a gang of hardened 
villains, who had been confined, and got out of prison when the 
wall fell at the first shock, were busily employed in setting 
fire to those buildings which stood some chance of escaping the 
general destruction. I cannot conceive what could have 
induced them to this hellish work except. to add to the horror 
and confusion, that they might by this means have the better 
opportunity of plundering with security. But there was no 
necessity for taking this trouble, as they might gertainly have 
done their business withont it, since the whole city was so 
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deserted before night that, I believe, not a soul remained in it, 
except those execrable villains, and otbers of the same stamp. 

7. To Nebuchadnezzar the famous city of Babylon owed 
whatever it possessed of strength, of beauty, or convenience. 
Its solid walls with their hundred getes, immense in circuit, 
height, and tickness; its stately temple, and its proud palace 
with the hanging gardens; its regular strects and spacious 
squares ; the embankments which confined the river; the ennals 
which carried off the flood; and the vast reservoirs which in 
seasuns of drought for, to the vicissitudes of immoderate rains 
and drought, the climate was lable) supplied the city and the 
adjacent country wich water. 

8. And it is theso qualities, however imperfectly they 
may be realised in any individual instance, which make 
our scientific men as a class the wholesomest and pleasant- 
est of companions abroad, and at hone the most blame- 
less, simple, and cheerful in all domestic relations—men, for 
the most part, of manful heads and yet of childlike hearts, who 
have turned to quiet study, in these late piping times of peace, 
an intellectual health and conrage which might have mude 
them, ip more fierce and tronblous times, capable of doing good 
service with very different instruments than the scalpel and 
the microscope. 

6. At last, Friday pitched upon a tree; for I found he 
knew, much better than J, what kind of wood was fittest for it. 
Nor can 1 tll to this day what wood to call the tree wo cut 
down, except that it was very like the tree we call fustic, or 
between that and the Nicaragua wood, for it was much of the 
same colour and smell. 

10. The most triumphant death is that of the martyr; 
the most awful, that of the martyred p»triot ; the most splendid, 
that of the hero in the hour of victory; and, if the chariot and 
the horses «f fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson's translation, 
he could scarcely huve departed in a brighter blaze of glory. 
He has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a name 
and an example, which are at this hour inspiring thousands of 
the youth of England: a name which is our pride, and an 
example which will continue to he our shield and our strength. 

11. “Is there any one so foolish,” he asks, ‘‘ as to believe 
that there are antipodes with their feet opposite to ours—peo- 
Pe who walk with their heels upwards, and their heads 

anging down; that there is apartof the world in which all 
things are topsyturvy, where trees grow with their branches 
downwards, and where it rains, bails, and snows upwards P” 
“ The idea of the roundness of the earth,” he adda, “‘ was the cause 
of inventing this fable of the antipodes with their heels in the 
air; for these philosophers, having once erred, go on in their 
absurdities, defending one with another.” 
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12. Androcles, who had no arms of any kind, now gave 
himself up for lost. ‘“‘ What shalll do?” said he “I have no 
seal or sword; no, not so much asa stick to defend myself 
with.’ 

13. “ And see,” he cried ‘ the welcome, fair guests, that 
waits you here! What noble Lucumo comes next to taste our 
Roman cheer ? ” 

14. My friend Sir Rogerde Coverley told me the other night 
that he had been reading my paper on Westminster Abbey, in 
which there were a great many ingenious fancies. He told me 
at the same time that he observed I had promised another 
paper upon the tombs, and that he should be glad to go and 
see them with me, not having visited them since ho read 
history. 





EXERCISE 202. 


1. (a) The ship ploughs tho sea. (b) The ship cuts 
through the waters of the sea. 

2. (a) Therising sun of education dispels the clouds of 
superstition. (b) The growth of education removes superstition. 

3. (a) Infancy is the dawn of life. (vb) Infancy is the 
earliest portion of life. 

4, (a) Intogrity 1s the hackbone of character. (lL) Inte- 
grity is absolutcly esseutial to character. 

5. (a) To get fame is to walk over rugged ground. (b) 
It is extremely difficult to get fame. 

6. (a) May the worm conscience gnaw thy soul! (b) 
May you feel the keen pangs of conscience ! : 

7. (a) The tiro of avarice burns asunder the bonds of 
brotherhood. (b) Avarice destroys the feeling of brotherhood. 

8. (a) Childhood is the morn which shows what the 
coming day of manhood will be. (6) The character of a child 
indicates what his charater will be as a man. 

9. (a) Our wills are gardeners to our bodies. (b) The 
state of our bodies is determined by our wills, 

10. (a) A talebearer adds fuel to the fire of strife. (b) 
A talebearer prevents a quarrel from becoming less fierce or 
coming to an end. 

ll. (a) The fierce Assyrian wolf came down on the help- 
less Jewish fold. (b) The fierce king of Assyria invaded the 
country of the Jews. 

12. (a) The strong and lasting rock of truth shall ever 
endure. (b) Truth is strong and lasting, and will endure 
for ever. 

13. (a) The Austrian have fled in fear before the French 
beagle. (b) The Austrians fled in fear before the French. 

14. (a) I,a Roman eagle, fluttered your Volscian doves 
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rs eam (b) I made your Volscians flee before in terror at 
orioli. 

15. (a) She that has chastity is clad in complete steel. 
(6) She that has chastity is entirely protected against all 
injary to her person or character. 

16. (@) Errors are straws which ‘loat upon the surface. 
(b) Errors are easily discovered. 

17. (a) Maidens are moths caught by glare. (b) Maid- 
ens are very easily attracted by anything showy or bright 

18, (a) One master-passion in the breast is an Auron’s 
serpent that swallows up the rest. (6) Oue master-passion in 
the breast subdues every other passion. 

19. (a) The villages around London are a belt of beads 
around an Indian’s waist. (b) Gloomy-looking London is 
surrounded by bright villages. 

20. (s#) Beauty ina woman who has no discretion is a 
jewel of gold in a swine’s snout. (b) Beauty makes a woman 
without discretion look more ridiculous or contemptible. 

» 21. (a) The laughter of a fool is the crackling of thorns 
under a pot. (6) The laughter or w fool is loud and un- 
meaning. 

22. (a) The Saxon tongue drives away the mists of error 
before it. (6b) Wherever the Saxon tongue is introduced, errur 
soon ceases to exist. 

23. (a) Ease is a coy maiden who retires farthest when 
courted most. (6) The more we try to find ease, the less ease 
we find. 

24. (a) Anger is a full-hot horse who, being allowed his 
way, is tired by self-mettle. (6) Ifa man indulges his anger 
unchecked, its very violence exhausts him. 

25. (a) An idler is a useless watch that wants both 
hands and which is useless whether it goes or stands. (Ut) An 
idler is a useless fellow whether he is doing anything or is do- 
ing nothing 

26. (a) Sleep is a clock that covers a man all over, 
thoughts and all. (5) Sleep entirely hides a man’s thoughts, 
&c., from us. 

27. (a) Our wishes are shadows that lengthen as our sun 
of life declines. (b) Our wishes increase as we become old. 

28. (a) Power is a desolating pestilence that pollutes 
whatever it touches, (b) Power corrupts the character of 
those who exercise it as well as those over whom it is exercised. 

29. (a) The Angel Consideration came and whipped the 
offending Adam out of him. (4) Consideration drove all bad 
ideas and evil passions out of his mind. 

30. (a) Onher face dwelt a doubtful smile, a clouded 
moon in a still water. (6) There was a doubtful amile on her 
calm face. 

15 
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31. (a) Rhyme is the rudder with which verses are 
steered. (b) Verse is regulated by rhyme. 

32. (a) He cast of his pack of friends, for he knew, 
when he pleased, he could whistle them back. (5) He treat- 
ed his friends with utter neglect when he wanted them no 
longer, for he knew he could easily make them his friends 
again whenever he pleased. 

33. (a) Be thou ice in chastity, snow in purity, thou 
shalt not escape calumny. (b) Be thou absolutely chaste, 
and absolutely pure, thou shall not escape calumny. 

84, (a) The milky way of our naval line shall shine 
bright in fame over the main. (b) Our glorious navy shall 
acquire splendid fame over the seas. 

35. (a) The light of the glimmering taper of hope adorns 
and cheers the way. (b) Hope makes life pleasant and cheerful. 

36. (a) The laboured mole of trade’s proud empire 
hastes to swift decay. (b) The wealth and influence acquired 
with great difficulty by trade decays very swiftly. 

37. (a) The rock of self-dependont power can defy the 
waves and storms of time beating against it. (b) Self-depen- 
nent power is not affected by time. 

38. (a) ‘The mind’s eye of some of our statesmen con- 
tracts the more, the stronger the light of information that is 
shed upon it. (b) The views of somo of our statesmen become 
the narrower, the more the information which they receive. 

39. (a) Adversity isan ugly and venomous toad which 

yot wears a precious jowel in its head. (b) Adversity isa 
very painful thing to ondure, but it produces very valuablo 
results. ; 
40. (a) Parting day isa dying dolphin whom each pang 
imbues, &c. (b) When the day is departing, every moment a 
new colour overspreads the western sky, the last being the 
loveliest, till day has come to an end, and all is gray. 

41. (a) The heart that has truly loved is the sunflower 
that turns to her god the same look when he sets that she 
turned when he rose, (b) The heart that has truly loved 
treats the object of its love with the same devotion to the end 
as at the beginning. 

42. (a) Pleasures are poppies spread, whose bloom is 
shed as soon as hye seize them; they are snow that is a 
moment white and then melts for ever. (b; Pleasures cease 
to give us enjoyment the moment we possess them : they delight 
us for a moment and then cease for ever to do so. 

43. (a) Alone I tread the deserted banquet-hall of this 
world : ita lights aro fled, its garlands dead, and all but my- 
self departed. (b) Iam Jeft alone in the world: I find enjoy- 
ment no longer in it: life has no charms or pleasures for me: 
and all but myself are gone from it. 
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44, (a) She never told her love, but let the worm of con- 

cealment feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought, and 
with a green and yellow melancholy, she sat the picture of 
Patience on a monument smiling at grief. (b) She never told 
her love but, by concealing it, allowed her damask cheek to 
waste and become pale; she languished in mind, and bore her 
grief with cheerful patience. 
"45. (a) An angry woman is a troubled fountain, muddy, 
&. (b) An angry woman isin a very discomposed state of 
mind, disagreeable to look at, having very confused ideas, and 
bereft of beauty. 
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1. (a) Just as an architect constructs a house by his 
labours, every man must make his fortune by his own exer- 
tions. (b) Every man’s fortune is the result of bis own ex- 
ertions. 

2. (a) Asthe father begets the child, so, Harry, thy 
wish produced that thought in thy mind. (b) Thou thought- 
est so because thou wishedst it to be so. 

3. (a) Sinful thoughts are produced in the mind of an 
idle person, as plants are grown in a nursery. (b) Idleness 
causes sinful thoughts to ariso in the mind. 

4. (a) The news affected his heart as painfully as a 
dagger pierces the body. () The news caused him intense 

ief. 

5. (a) Asfuel added to fire only makes it burn more 
fiercely, so what thou sayest only makes my hate more violent. 
(b) Thy words only increase the violence of my hatred. 

6. (a) Asa house stands on its foundation, so success 
rests on industry—or—As a foundation is essential to a house, 
s0 industry is essential to success. (b) There can be no 
success without industry. 

7. (a) As the approach of a thing is indicated by the 
shadow it casts, so the coming of events is indicated to me by 
signs. (b) I can see previous indications of events which are 
going to happen. 

8. (a) As the value of the precious metals is lowered by 
being mixed with alloy, so the pleasure of success is always 
lessened by some disagreeable thing which accompanies it. (6) 
No success can give pleasure entirely unmixed with painful or 
disagreeable feeling. 

(a) Asa thief deprives us of our jewels, so procrasti- 
nation deprives us of our time. (6) We lose time by pro. 
crastination. 

10. (a) Asa pendulum is constantly changing its posi- 
tien from one side to the other, so the state of a man is constant- 
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ly alternating between pleasore and pain. (0) Man’s state is 
constantly varying between pleasure and pain. 

11. (a) Just as an isthmus connects one country with 
another, so-our life is the connecting interval between the past 
which had no beginning and the future which has no end—or 
—Just as we go from one country to another by passing the 
isthmus connecting them, so we pass from the eternal past 
through life into the eternal future. (lb) We have come into 
life from an eternal past, and we pass from it to an eternal 
future—-or—An eternal past has preceded our life in this world, 
and an eternal future will follow it. m 

12. (a) Just asan angler tries to catch fish, he tried to 
secure fame. (b) He was trying to obtain fame. 

13. (a) Her disdain caused him as intense pain as the 
sting of a poisonots insect causes to the person it stings. (b) 
He was deeply and acutely pained by her disdain. 

14. (a) As a badge is the distiuguishing mark of an 
officer, sweet Mercy is the distinguishing mark of a truly noble 
man. (b) A truly noble man is always merciful. 

15. (a) Just as a stream is interrupted by rocks, trees, 
&c., in its course, so true love is always obstructed by impedi- 
ments or unfavourable circumstances. (b) True lovers have 
always to meet with obstacles to gratifying their passion. 

16. (a) The bosoms of the brave were agitated by their 
violent sorrow, just as the trees of the forest are tossed by the 
violence of the tempest. (b) The brave men were agitated by 
the most violent grief. 

17. (a) I have no motive for hastening the fulfilment of 
my intention, and am therefore slow about it, just as a horse 
that has no spur pricking its sides goes slowly. (b) I have 
no inducement to carry out my intention quickly. 

18. (a) Habits of husbandry (s. e., economy) are cor- 
rupted by borrowing, as the edge of a weapon is spoilt by cut- 
ting anything too hard with it. (b) We lose our habits of 
economy by having recourse to the practice of borrowing. 

19. (a) Just as a man is supported by a staff, so life is 
pported by bread. (b) Bread is necessary for sustaining 

ife. 

20. (a) Confidence arises slowly in an aged bosom as 
some plants grow slowly in the ground. () Aged persons 
acquire confidence very slowly, 

21. (a) Hope is most pleasing when it comes after fears, 
just as the dawn is most beautiful when it follows a dark night. 
(5) Hope is most delightful when it succeeds fears. 

22 (a) Asa warder prevents anything entrusted 4o him 
from being lost or stolen, 80 Memory prevents what comes into 
‘our brain from being forgotten. 

23. (a) Ocean! Thy surface does not become furrowed 
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by the action of time, as a man’s face becomes wrinkled. with 
the effects of age. (b) The surface of the ocean is unchanged 
by the effects of time. 

24. (a) Let your attachment of your friends be as stro 
as steel hooks by which a vessel or other object is held fast to 
another. (b) Love thy friends with a love that nothing can 
alter. 

25. (a) Hypocrisy is a sort of acknowledgment by vice 
of the superiority of virtue to it, just as homage is an acknow- 
ledgment by a vassal of the authority to his lord. (b) When 
wicked people pretend to be virtuous, they in a manner acknow- 
ledge that virtue is more excellent than vice. 

26. (a) Love is sustained by music, as the body is sustain- 
ed by food. (b) Music helps to keep up the passion of love. 

27. (a) Distance makes any place look beautiful, just 
as the power of enchantment can make a desolate place appear 
delightful, (b) Any place looks beautiful from a distance, 

28. (a) Philosophy restricts the exercise of fancy, as one 
who clips an angel’s wings retards his flight. (b) Philosophy 
acts as a check on our fancy. 

29. (a) Style is to thoughts what dress is toa man. (b) 
Style is the manner in which we express and arrange our 
thoughts, 

30. (a) He recalled to his mind and reflected on tho 
pleasant and painful experiences of the past, just as cattle bring 
back into the mouth the food they have awallowed and chew 
it over again. (b) He indulged in pleasant and painful re- 
collections of the past. 

31, (@) Itisas difficult to resist the evidence of facts as 
it is to resist a stubborn man’s will. (b) Facts cannot be dis- 
regarded or set aside. 

32. (a) The short time left of their life is being spent as 
fast as the little oil in a shallow lamp is spent by the burning 
of the wick, (6b) Their lives are fast coming to an end. 

33. (a) Hell is as full of people who had good intentions 
which they never carried out, as a paved floor is full of paving 
stones. (b) Hell is full of people who had good intentions 
but who have got there because they never carried them out. 

34. (a) You are one of those well-deserving persons who 
maintain the dignity of the legal profession as pillars support 
a building. (b) You are worthy and important member of 
the legal profession. 

35. (a) The verse has pat an end to the prevalence of 
scandal, as darkness drives away light. (6) The verse has 
put an end to the prevalence of scandal. 

36. (a) Theeffeoctions of our youth either produce no 
result at all, like water that is poured out, or are spent on 
worthless objects, like water that flows in the desert which it 
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wets but cannot fertilize. (5) The affections of our youth are 
either wasted or spent on unworthy objects. 

37. (a) Garrick possessed in himself every pleasant 
quality in man, just as an abridgment of a book eontains every 
thing important in it. (b) Garrick possessed every agreeable 
quality of man. 

38. Every eminent man must submit to be censured by 
the public as every member of the community must submit to 
be taxed for the general welfare. (6b) We cannot become emi- 
nent without exposing overselves to the censure of people, ' 

39. (a) The miserable have only hope to cheer them just 
as in some diseases the patient has only one medicine that he 
can take, (b) Hope is the only source of comfort for the mis- 
erable. 

40. (a) Staffa is an arch which has been formed by 
nature just as a cathedral arch is formed by man. (0b) Staffa 
is a natural arch of the form of a cathedral arch. 

41. (a) I conceal my villainy by quoting old odd ends 
of Scripture, just as a beggar conceals his nakedness with rags. 
(b) ILhide my villainy by quoting verses from Scripture. 

42. (a) Good name is to the souls of man and woman 
what jewels are to their bodies. (6) A good name is the most 
precious and becoming possession of a man or woman, 

43. (a) My heart has by experience come to be excited 
with pleasure at others’ good as a fire becomes heated at the 
breath of wind, and to be moved to pity at others’ woe as ice or 
snow dissolves under the influence of heat, (6) I have learnt 
by experience to sympathise warmly with others in their joys 
as well as their sufferings. . 

44. (a) A life of domestic joy goes on unobserved, and 
undisturbed by violent excitments, just like a stream which 
flows unobserved in an obscure valley and is not exposed to 
storms. (b) Domestic happiness is quiet and peaceful, and 
does not force itself upon the notice of people. 

45. (a) Iam prepared to accept the consequences be they 
good or evil, of the decisive step which I have taken and on 
which my fortune depends, just as a player at dice takes his 
chance of the result, good or bad, of the throw which 
decides the game. (6) The result of the step I have taken wil 
decide my fortunes and I am prepared to abide by that result, 
whatever it may be. 

46. (a) He isa fool who thinks he oan by force or skill 
make a woman change her will as he would make a stream 
change its course. (b) He is a fool who thinks he can make 
a woman change her will by force or skill. 

47. (a) Natural firmness of resolution has been changed 
‘into an unnatural ‘state of irresolution, jast as a naturally 
. healthy complexion is changed into the pale hue of disease by 
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constant thought. (b) He who was of naturally resolute dis- 
position has become irresolute by constant thinking, 

48. (a) Moderation preserves all virtues together in'a 
man’s character, just as a'silken string holds a number of pearls 
together. (6) All virtues will be found together in a man 
only if he has moderation. 

49. (a) Just as the blacksmith makes iron articles at 
his flaming forge, giving each piece of iron its desired shape by 
placing them on his anvil and hammering them with great force, 
so we must make our fortunes in the time that life affords, 
making every deed and thought contribute to the making of 
our fortunes by diligently employing the advantages and oppor- 
tunities that we have. (6) Every man must mako his own 
fortunes by diligently employing the opportunities and advan- 
tages that life affords, and regulating his every deed and 
thought with reference to that end. 

50. (a) When aship is wrecked, trifles float and are pre- 
served, while everything solid and valuable sinks to the bottom 
and is lost for ever ; 80 when a state goes to ruin, insignificant 
and useless portions of it remain, while everything substantial 
or of real value is lost for ever. (b) When astate gocs to ruin 
every substantial or valuable part of it is lost, and only useless 
and trifling portions are left. 

51. (a) Just as a pilot can know by carefully observing 
the appearance of the sky, that a storm is abating, so Bruce 
could tell by carefully observing the state of the field that the 
battle was slackening. (6) Bruce could tell from the state of 
the;field that the battle was abating. 

52. (a) The actions of the just are the only things of 
which the sweet remembrance remains after pOople are dead 
and buried, like the fragrance of sweet flowers which remains 
even after they have faded and dropped to the ground. (b) 
The only things of which the pleasing remembrance remains 
after people die, are the actions of the just. 

53. (a) Just as an archer fearing thatan arrow, which is 
already too sharp, is not sharp enough, adds barbs to it, so she 
fearing that her beauty, which is already irresistible, is not 
dangerous enough, adds wit toit so that it may not fail of its 
effect. (b) She half mistrusting the power of her beauty, 
which is already too great to be resisted, aids its operation 
with a sparkling wit. : 

54. (a) me kinds of food are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, sad some few to be chewed and digested ; so of some 
books, we should just read a little, others we should read 
through fast without paying much heed to the contents, while 
some few should be read slowly and studied carefully. (b) 
We should réad some books just here and there a little, woe 
should read others through fast and without much reflection 
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while we should read some few slowly and carefully, and think 
deeply over their contents. " 

55. (aj. As every nail added to a.coffin makes it readier 
and every nail retracted from it makes ita leas ready, for use, so 
every care brings us nearer to our death, and every merry 
laugh removes us farther from it. (b) Care shortens and mirth 
prolongs our life. 

56. (a) After wooden skewers have been roughly shaped 
their ends have to be pointed; sothough we may form our plans 
God must decide how they shall be carried out. (b) Man pro- 
poses but God disposes. 

57. (a) Justas useful essences may be distilled from 
poisonous or useless substances, so inevil things we can always 
find some good properties if we only know how to find them out, 
(6) There is nothing so evil that even some small part of it 
cannot be turned to good use. 

58. (a) I talk of dreams which are produced by vain 
fancy out of an idle brain as children are begotten by males 
from females. (b) I talk of dreams, which are the joint result 
of a vain fancy and an idle brain. 

59. (a) It amazes me that such aman should get before 
everybody else in this majestic world, and be the first man in it, 
just as in a race, one competitor running before all the others 
géts first to the goal and carries away the palm. (b) It amazes 
me that such # man should be the firstand most distinguished 
man in this great world. 

60. (a) Just as when soldiers march, they do not go one 
by one like spies, but all together, so when sorrows they come 
not singly, but all at once. (b) Sorrows never come singly. 

6]. (a) At length the clouds passed away from the 
beautiful face of the moon like a veil withdrawn from the face 
of a beantifal woman, and her light was thrown over the dark- 
ness like a mantle of silver thrown over a black garment. (0) 
The clouds passed away from the moon, which now illuminated 
the darkness with its bright light. 

62. (a) Just as the value of gold is the same though it 
have not the royal stamp on it, so the value of a man is the 
same though he have norank. (b) A man’s real worth lies in 
himself and not in his rank. 

63: (a) A tainted wether of. flock is selected for slaught- 
er before others ; so let me, who am the most unworthy 
member of the community, die first. The weakest kind of fruit 
drops earliest to the ground; so let me, who am the most unfit 
to live, die first. (5) Iam the unworthiest member of the com- 
monity, and itis proper I showld be the first to die, 

64. (a) Iam oppressed by a conciousness of how evil 
this world is, and feel a craving for = better, which however I 
can express but vaguely, just asa child who is left in the dark 
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wants to be taken out into the light, but cannot express its 
craving exoppt.by an indistiact cry. (b) I feel how evil the 
world is, and oraye for a better state of things, but oan express 
that craving only in a very vague manner. 
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1. We cannot take up arms against a sea: wo may take up 
arms against a host or army; we may be tossed about on a sea. 

2. There is one metaphor from the parts of the day, as 
dawn, morning, é&c., and other from the seasons of the year. 
The metaphor may be made consistent by substituting “ spring 
time” for morning, or “ time of day” for season. 

3. A sound caw have a shadow, though there’ may bea 
faint echo of a sound. 

4. “Germ” is a matophor from a seed sprouting and 
growing into a plant, while “dawn” is from the opening of thé 
day, “i “vein” from mining, @ vein being a layer or course of 
metal, 

Oo. We kindle a fire; we cause a seed to sproat and grow. 

6. A tide cannot half, that is, walk lame. 

7. A tangled skein or roll of thread is naravelied ; obscu- 
rity is removed or ifaminated. 

8. If hope is a garment, it eannot be drunk, nor can it sleep. 

9. First Fraits—a metaphor from trees bearmg fruat ; 
unfledyed—from birds getting their feathers, A bird cannot 
produce fruits, but may produce offspring. | 

10. Perploxities are removed ; obscurities ave illuminated. 

1l. The barge is compared toa throne and a fire at the 
same time. 

12. A flame burns, but eannot creep; nor can it drink 
up @ stream, though it may dry it up. Inthe first part of the 
sentence, the flame is compared to a man. 

13. One metaphor from aship being wrecked,:and another 
from leaven leavening a lump of dough or paste. . 

14. <A shield cannot take away the poison from an enve- 
nomed arrow ; it can only protect us from being pierced by it. 
A poison requires an antidote, not a shield. 

15. A void cannot crave, it may gape. 

16. We cannot approach a person in the attitude of pros- 
tration, because when we prostrate ourselves we cannot move 
forward. 

17. Sins of omission cannot be committed, because commis- 
sion ia actually doing something, while omission is fatling fo do it. : 

18. One metaphor from a thing turning round a “pivot or 
centre” and another from the process of crystallization. 

F 20, We do not enjoy a natural death, but die a aptural 
eath. . ad Mees ae 
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21. A thunderbolt strikes; a flood deluges. 

22. We stand ona hustings, but cannot sail on it. The 
metaphor from sailing is mixed up with another from making 
th aa by placing a slice of meat between two slices of 

read, 

23. A thing cannot stun or disable one by fermentation; 
it may do so by collision, or striking. 

24. The muse is first a horse bridled in by its rider, and 
thén a vessel that is to be launched, and then again a song. 

25. We extinguish sparks of fire; we may destroy seeds. 

26. A key-note cannot be wrapped; it may be struck or 
not struck. 

27. We embark on a sea or other body of water, to which 
a single feature cannot well be compared, And then after 
making the feature a sea, the writer speaks of it as a hinge on 
which the question turns. 

28, The first metaphor is from penetrating into a laby- 
rinth or the like; the second from scumming the dross from a 
molten mass. 

29. Holding the nose cannot increase pressure. 

80. We brandish a weapon, but shake our tresses. We 
scourge with a whip, not a sword, spear, d&c. 


831. If an examination is compared to an axe, we cannot 
speak of blostering it up. To bolster up a thing is literally to 
support it by means of a pillow or the like. 

82. The plea is first compared to tainted food, and then to 
a, veil or other covering thrown over a thing. 

83. The religious instincts are first compared to a living 
being, and then to plants which may be dwarfed, and then 
again an excrescent growth in the body which is cut out with 
the surgical knife. Besides, a plant which is dwarfed, or an 
excrescence that is cut out, does not rise, but grows again. 


34. The Reformation is first compared to the internal fire 
which produces an earthquake, and then to a lever by which a 
thing is raised. 
; 35. We rake a thing not out of the air, but out of the 
ground or soil. And we do not quarter things but persons. 
We do not smell out a person with our eyes. Pains are first 
compared to seeds and then to building materials. 
86. The thing referred to by Sir Boyle Roche is first a 
rat, and then a storm, and last of all a plant. 
37. The authors are first compared to corpses, the leaves 
of their books being their winding sheets; they are then com- 
gs to trees, the leaves of their books being literal leavos 
trees 


; $3. A keystone cannot receive a wound. A mortal wound 
is inflicted on a living being. 
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39. The storm is compared to a burning fire and a boiling 
liquid at the same time. 

We do not chariot winged seeds, and we do not carry 
@ person to bed in chariot; winged seeds fly or are carried by 
the wind. 

41. Tho dlending of two substances does not produce a 
Kolution but a mixture: solution is the conversion of a solid into 
a fluid by putting it into a fluid. 

- 42. Love, hope, &c., are first compared to followers and 
childeren (1.e., to living persons) and then to substances mixed 
together, and lastly to the lights and shades of a picture. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


EXERCISE 205. 


1. Icannot find in a solitary life any of the pleasures 
which sages profess to have found in it. 

2. The gloom produced by the smoke from the guns 
ceased. 

3. Death may happen at any season. 

4. Death, and sleep which resembles it greatly, are both 
equally wonderful things. 

5. It has been said that sleep gives comfort to persons in 
misery ; but it is oaly happy persons who never felt misery that 
have said so. 

6. A pestilential or deadly wind blew on the faces of the 
foes. 

7. Switzerland bad regained her independence by her 
patriots fighting and dying for it. 

8. The terrors of war are now past and there is quiet. 

9. Daylight is about to appear over the misty tops of 
the mountains, 

10. The bright sun is rising in the Hast. 

11. The golden morning light appears in the East, ané' 
makes the dew drops on the ground sparkle. 

12. The sun set, and its bright light was followed by the 
gray light of evening. 

13. Darkness prevails over earth, and all living things 
are asleep. 

14. I fondly hoped that I should soon be happy again. 

15. He pursues a life of pleasure with all the ardour of 
his youthful disposition. 

16. Old people, who are of crabbed temper; and young 
persons cannot live tegether. 

17. Moody mad men laugh wild amidst severest. woe. 
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18. He op de himself with wholesore food by labour 
which he does cheerfully. 

19. Which of yoa vail stop thé ‘vent of hoaring when ry 
rumour is being loudly repeated: 

20. Bad news becomes soon known, while good news be. 
domes known very slowly. 

21, ‘Ivuthful persons are rewarded with an ignominious’ 
death on the scaffold, while unjust persons rise to royal power 

22. I do not alight fame, ‘ner do I seek it; those who 
attain fame at all, find it unexpectedly. 

23. Learaed persons are prond that they know as much 
as they do; but wise men are humble because they know no 
more than they do. 

24. Obtain enlightenment by studying natural phenomena, 
operations, and laws. | 

25. Nothing can surpass the beauty of natural objects : 
the best paintings produced by the artist’s :magination cannot 
exhibit colours to match theirs. 

26. The poet’s lively fancy produces beautiful verses 
which stimulate the intellectual powers, or, exite the emo- 
tional susceptibilities.* 

27. God first made man as if to try his creative power, 
and when he was satisfied with the experiment, He made the 
lasses, ; 

28. ‘In Holland the sea rises higher than the dykes which 
shunt it ont; and the country which has been reclaimed from 
the sea and joined to the land, and which is ata lower level 
than the sea, looks beautiful, 

29. The winter season comes slowly to an end, extending 
even into the month of May and making it very cold. 

30. Wolfe died just as he had won a glorious victory. 

31. Churchill too often gave himself up to a luxurious 
life. 

; 32. Here lies buried s yonth who had neither fortune nor 
ame. 

¥8. His humble birth prevented him from acqui ring 

Poarning ; and bis disposition became one of eonfirmed pensive- 
Tess. 

$4. No memorial is rnised over their graves. 

85. Who ever left this life of mixed pleasure and eare, 
‘willing to be forgotéem as soon #8 he died ? 

36. Can the honour paid to a man after death rouse his 
nes remajns into life spain. 
> . 8Y. Qam-the exaguerated praise bestowed on.persong after 
death give them any comfort or pleasure ? 

_'£ BR They never had access to the extensive stores = bor: 
ledge which had been accumulated in the course of ages, . 


* This interpretation is based ona suggestion of Dugald Stewart's, 
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39. The dispensing effestsof poverty restrained their high 
aspirations, and checked the natural enthusiasm of their souda. |... 
40. The caseof Freedom was greatly injured by the death 
of Kosciusko. ae 

41. The love of freedom seldom prompts men to action « 
the only indication we see of its not having altogether ceased 
to exist in men’s hearts is the occasional death of some 
person through indignation at being deprived of his rights as 
a freeman. 

42. Winter, which is pasing away slowly, makes me and 
Mary sad ; but we feel cheered at the thought that spring will 
s00n come and you will come with it. 

43. Noradiant pearl worn by a person of rank and fortune, 
no gem worn by a beautiful woman in her ear not even the stars 
shining in thebluesky at night; northe golden sun rising ona 
spring morning, shine with such lustre as the tear which flows 
down the cheek of a virtuous man on account of another’s woe. 


CHAPTER IV, 


BXERCISE 206. 


T saw their chief, who was very tall. 
He would shed tears profusely when acting. 
Pope was most exact in the harmony of his verse. 
A lover’s eyes are extremely keen. 
Hé dealt with the remotest future as if it were present. 
Saul has slain a large number of enemies and David 
has slain even a large number. 
7. The madman sees a great many devils. 
8. Heaps of the dead lay in the camp in the morning. 
{ Phebus is a name for the sun. | 
9. Some that smile have many evil designs in their hearts, 
10. The mighty combatants frowned very darkly. 
11, A single shock of earthquake in the populous town hab 
destroyed many inhabitants at once. 
12. That star shone at your birth with great brightness. 
18. It will be extremely difficnlt for any one to number 
thy seed. 
'" "34, ‘He was the owner of a very small piece of ground. 
15. He was extremely gaunt (lean). 
16. The hose which he wore in his youth, and which be 
had well saved, was a great deal too wide for his shrunk shank. 
17. It was my hint to speak of rocks and hills with very 
igh summite. ee eae 
us 18, A man whose character had-‘meny various fegtures. 
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19. Antipater does not know that I attach a great deal 
more importance to my mother’s tears than to his epistles. 

20. Marie Antoinette was one of the most beautiful 
women ever seen in this world; her beauty was more of a 
heavenly than earthly description. 


ee 


PART VII. 


EXERCISE 207. 


1. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. 
iii* The line is already in prose order. 
iv. We may transform the sentence thus: The moon- 
light sleeps upon this bank very sweetly. 
v. Demoving the metaphor: The moonlight shines upon 
this bank with a very calm light and very sweetly. 
vi. Changing the phraseology: The moonlight shines on 
this bank with a very calm light and pleasing effects. 
2. Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 
iii. The sentence is in prose order. 
iv. Transforming : A man becomes acquainted with strange 
bedfellows when he is in misery. 
v. Removing metaphor: A man becomes acquainted 
with strange compantons when he i in misery. 
i, Changing phraseology: We have to associate with 
strange companiqns when we are reduced to miserable circumstances. 
Or we may express it thus: When we are redyced to mise- 
rable circumstances, we find ourselves in company to which we 
have not been accustomed. 
3. Oondemn the faulé and not the actor of it. 
iv. Transforming: Jt ts the fault that we should condesin 
and not the actor of tt. 
v. No figure. 
vi. Changing phraseology: It is the fault that we should 
condemn, and not the person who has committed tt. 
4. When she had passed, tt seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music. 
iv. The simile may be retained or removed. 
v. Transforming : : 
(2) Her passing seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 


music. 

(0) When she passed, we felt the same regret as those 
who have been listening to exquisite music feel 
when vt ceases. 





* These figures refer to the different steps in hrasing as num. 
bered in para. 4 of. the Chapter (pp, }05-6). . si - = 
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vi. Changing phraseology: When she passed we felt as 
much regret as those who have been listening to delightful music feel 
when that mustc comes to an end, 


5. The beating of my own heart was all the sound I heard. 
v. Transforming: There was no sound thut Fheard except 
that of the beating of my own heart, 


vi. Changing phraseology: There was flo sound that I 
heard except that of the pulsation of my own heart. 
Note.— Beating is preferablo to pulsation, and it would be 
better to retain it. 


6. How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless 
child. 
v. Transforming: The thankleseness of a child ts much 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth. 
vi. Changing phraseology: The tnqrdtitude of a child 
causes the partnt greater pain than the bite of a serpent would. 


7, Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues we write 


tn water, 
iii. In prose order: Men’s evil manners live in brass; we 
write their virtues in water. 
(a) Men's evil manners are long remembered, like what 
43 recorded on a brass tablet; but thetr virtues are 
forgotten as quickly as writiny on the aurface of 
water disappears. 
(b) Men’s evil manners are long remembered, but their 
virtues are soon forgotten 
vis Changing phraseology: The bad qualities and actions 
of people are long remembered ; but thew good quattties and actions 
are soon forgotten. 
8, The world is mine oyster, which I with sword will open. 
iii. In prose order: The world is mine oyster, whieh I 
will open with my sword, 
iv. Expanding or removing the metaphor. 
(a) Just as we take oysters from their shells by means of 
a knife, so I will make my fortune out of the world 
by means of my sword. 
(b) I will make my fortune by following the profession 
of a soldier. 
The form last given will do very well for a paraphrase. 
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1. There was never yet philosopher that could endure the 
toothache Vasa 
y. Transforming: | 
(a) No philosopher that ever was, could endure the 
toothache patiently. 
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(4), Noman ever was, who was philosopher enough io 
3 _ +! * be able to endure the toot patiently, 

iv. Changing phraseology: No man aver lived who was 

sates dat enough to-be able to bear the toothache without com- 
aning. 

° 2. It ts cacellent to have a giant's strength; but f 18 tyran- 

nous to use it like a giant. 

v. To be as strong as a giant is an excellent thing, but 
to use that strength like a giant ts tyranny. ' 

vi. Changing phraseology: To be as strong as a giant ws a 
very good and a desirable thing; but to use that strength like a 
giant is tyranny. 

3. That in the captain's but a choleric word 

Which in the soldier ts flat blasphemy. 

iii, .In prose order: That which is flat blasphemy in the 
soldier is but a choleric word in the captain. 

v. Transforming: That which is flat blasphemy when it 
as spoken by the soldier is but a choleric word when it is the captain 
who utters vt. 

vi. Changing phraseology: The very same words which are 
considered as grossly impious and irreverent when they are spoken 
by @ common soldier are looked upon as nothing more than express- 
tons of anger when vt 1s the cuptain who utters them. 


4, His heart was one of those which most enamour us, 
Waz to receive, and marble to retain. 


iv. Expanding the metaphor: His heart was one of those 
which most enamour us, being as catly impressed as wax, but-at the 
same time retaining any impression tt received, as lastingly as mar- 
ble does what ts inscribed on tt. 

vy. Transforming: His heart, which was as easily impress- 
ed as wax, but at the same time retained what impressions it re- 
cetved, as lustingly as marble does whut is inscribed on tt, was one 
of those of which we are most enamoured. 

vi. Changing phraseology: His nature, which was as 
easily impressed as waz, but atthe same time retained what im- 
pressions tt received, as lastingly as marble does inscriptions, belong- 
ed to that class of natures by which we are most captivated. 
~ "3. ‘Why should a man whose blood is warm within, 

. . Stt like his grandaire cut iu alabaster? 

iv. Expanding the simile: Why should a man, whose 
blood ts warm within him, sit with features as unmoved as those of 
the statue of his grandsire-cut tw alabaster ? 

_: .v. Transforming: There ts no reason why a man whose 
blood is warm within him should sit, §c. | 

vi. Changing phraseology: Thera ss no reason why @ 
men sche Agswarm blood running: in kis veins (and possesses feelings 
and suscephibelitie) should maralasa.a counlenance us unmoved 
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(by smiles and laughter) as that of the alabaster image (or effigy) of 
hts grandfather. 

6. How far that iitile candle throws hie beama! 

So shines @ good deed in @ naughty world. 

v. Transforming : A good deed shines tn a maughty world as 
a little candle throws his beams very far. | 

vi. Changing phraseology: A virtuous action ts as conspt 
cuous amidst the wickedness of the world, asa@ small caudle which 
lights up the darkness to a great distance all round. 





EXERCISE 209. 
1. The hooded clouds, like friars, tell their beads in drops of 


rain. 

iv. Removing metaphor in: “ the hooded olouds tell their 
beads: The dark overhanging clouds let fall drops of rain one 
pb another as a friur lets the beads of his rosary slip down 
through his fingers one after another. 

t he above is simple enough, and may be given as a para- 
phrase. Or we may remove the simile as well as the metaphor 
thus: Ruin falls drop by drop from the dark overhanging clouds. 

2. When I tell him that he hates flatterers, 

Ile says he does, being then most flattered. 

vy. ‘Transforming: When I say to him that he hates flatter- 
ers hw says he dues, but he 1s then most fluttered. 

vi. Changing phraseology : When Isay to him that he detests 
people who seek to please others by giving them extravagant or undes 
served praise, he suye that he docs detest them ; but all the while he 
ts greatly pleased at my fluttering him by saying so. 

3. What’s tna name f that which we call a rove 

By any other name would emell as sweet. 

iii. In prose order: What ts tna name? that which we call 
a rose would emell! as sweet by any other name as by that name. 

v. Transforming: There ts nothing tn a nama; @ roee doss 
wot smell sweeter when we call tt a rose, than it would tf we called 
té by another name. 

vi. Changing phraseology: It does not signify by 
what name we calla thing ; a rose does not smell sweeter when we 
call it arose than it would if we called tt by another name. 

4, Weariness can snore upon the flint. 

While resty sloth finds the down pillow hard. ? 

iv. Removing the synecdoche and the metonymy: A 
weary person can sleep soundly upona finty floor, while G resty 
slothful person fide the down ptilew hard. ! 

v. Transforming: A weary person cun a slinty 
floor, but a resty slothful person find the down pillow hard. 

vi. Changing phraseology =A persots whe te ebRansted by 
labour can shesp soundly eves upon floor as hard ts faut, bed a lary 

17 
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man, who ts averse to exertion will not be able io rest his head com- 
fortably even epon a pillow stuffed with fine soft feathers. 

5. Good-bye, proud world! I'm going home: 

Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 

iv. Removing the personification, the transferred epithet, 
and the metaphor: JI bid good-bye to this world so full of proud 
people ; Iam going to Heaven. The world is not my friend, nor 
am I te friend. 

v. Transforming: Iam going to Heaven leaving thes world 
. full of proud people, who are not my friends, and whose friends 

am not. 

vi. Changing phraseology: Iam going to Heaven, leav- 
ing this world, so full of proud people, who do not love me, and 
whom I do not love. 

6. He talks as familiarly of roaring lions. 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. 

v. Transforming: He talks uf roaring lions as tf he were 
as familiar with them as matds of thirteen are with puppy dogs. 

vi. Changing phraseology: He speaks of roaring lions as 
if he were as accustomed to them as young girls of thirteen are to 
little pet dogs. 
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1. If all the year were playing holedays, to sport would be as 
tedious as to work. 

v. Transforming: We should find sport to be as, tedious 
a thing as work, tf everyday of the gear were to be spent in play, 
without any tol. 

vi. Changing phraseology: We should find amusament 
to be as monotonous and wearisome a thing as toil tf every day of 
the year were to be spent in amusement, without any work. 

2, Susptcton haunts the gutlty mind ; 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

iv. Removing the transferred epithet: The mind of a 
person who is gutlty ts haunted by suspicion; thus the thief fears 
every bush to be an officer. 

v. Transforming: The mind of a person who is gutlty is 
haunted by suspicion ; thus the thief fears every bush, thinking that 
tt ss an officer. | 

: vic: Changing please The mind of a person who has 
committed an 0 is continually troubled by the suspicion that 
he has been found out; thusa man who has stolen anything is 
frightened at every bush imagining that tt is a constable come to 
arrest te | : 

3: hew-the devit fell sick, the devil a saint.esould be ; 

When the devit got well; the devil a saint was he. 
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v- Transforming : The devil having fallen sick resolved that 
he would be a saint ; but when he got well, the devil a saint wae he. 
vi. Changing phraseology: The devil being attacked 
with illness, resolved that he would leada holy life when he got 
well ; but when he did get well, he lived as wicked a life as ever. 
The allegorical meaning of the sentence may be given thus: 
When a wicked man falls ill, he resolves to lead a good ltfe tn 
future tf he gets well ; but when he gets over his illness he leads as 
evil a life as before. 
4. Poste are all who love, who feel great truths, 
And tell them ; and the truth of truths vs love. 

iii. Changing the order: <All who love, who feel great 
truths and tell them are poets ; and love is the truth of truths. 

Transforming : All who feel great truths and tell them are 
poets, ant as love ts the truth of truths, all who love are poets. 

vi. Changing phraseology : All persons who are convinced 
an their hearts of great truths and declare them to the world are 
poets ; and as love ts the greatest of truths, all who are in love and 
declare thetr passion are poets. 

5. Beauty ts truth, truth ts beauty—that ts all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


v. Transforming: Ye do not know, and do not need to 
know, on earth, more than this—that beauty is truth and truth is 
beauty. 

vie Changing phraseology. Alen do not know and do 
not need to know in this life more than this one fact—that truth 
and beauty are absolutely one and the same thing (or—that nothing 
ts beautiful which ie not true, and nothing is true which ts not 
beautiful). 

6. Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did. 

vi. A change of phraseology is all that is wanted 
here: Christians have caused other Ohrtatians to be burnt alive (as 
heretics) fully believing that the Apostles would have done just the 
same thing. 
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1. The good die first ; and those whose hearts are dry 
As summer dust, burn to the socket. 

iv. Removing the metaphor and the simile: The good 
die first ; while persons who have lost all susceptibility to feeling 
live on tll their vital power ts conewmed. ms 

vi. ing phraseology : Good people die young ; 
while persoks who have outlived their susceptibility to feeling 
live on ttll their vital power i entarely consumed. 2 Ee 

2. When Bishop Berkeley said “ there was no mafter,” 

And proved t-—tt toas no matter what he said.” © 
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Tranaforming: It was ue matter what Bishop Berkeley said 
when he proved there wus no matier. : 

vi. Changing phraseology: Is is of no use troubling 
ourselves about the arguments by which Bishop Berkeley pruved that 
the material world has no real existence (the sdea of ite non-exist. 
ence being so difficult to grasp): tt is sufficient to know that he did 
prove tt. 

3. Kings are like stars—they rise and set—they have, 

The worship of the world, bué no repose. 

iv. Expanding the.simile : Stara have their rising and 
setting ; they are looked upon by men as deitres, but have to be mo- 
ving without resting for a moment. : in the same manner the rule of 
kings has tts. growth and decay ; they are treated with almost idolat- 
vous respect, but their thoughts being continually occupied with 
state affairs, they can never enjoy any peace of mind. 

The above may be given asa paraphrase. Or we may 
express the meaning of the limes more briefly thus: The power 
of kings grows and decays ; while tt lasts, they are respected almost 
like gods, but they never enjoy any peace of mind, their thoughts 
being always occupied with state affasrs. 

4 A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 

Its loveliness increases ; <b will never 
Pass in to nothingness. 

iv. d& vi. Removing the synecdoche in“ joy,” and 
changing phraseology: A beautiful object 18 a sovrce of conti- 
nual delight; it becomes more and more beautiful every day, and 
ti well never entsrely cease to exist. 

5. All love ta seet, 

Giren or returned. Common as light 2s love 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 

iii, & v. Changing order and transforming : Love 4s 
always sweet tous, whether tt be love felt by us for another, or love 
felt by him tn return for ours. Love is as common as light, and 
ts familiar votce never wearies. 

vi. Changing phraseology: The feeling of love alwaye 
gives us pleasure, whether it be love felt by us for another, or love 
felt by him in return for ours. tis as common as light ts, and tis 
Promptings never disgust us by their frequency. 

6. Howe'er ti be, tt seems tv ame, 

‘Tis only noble to be good: 
Kind hearts are more. than coronets, 
And single faith than Norman bloed. 

v. Transforwing: However tt be, st seems: ia we: thet the 
only true nobtlily se goodness, and that tt.4s a greater thing to have 
kind. heaxts than to.e0n corenats, to.dave simple faith in owr hearts 
than Normas blood ww. eur veina 

vi. Qhanging ahr :  Secanot. told why, but some- 
how tt appears to ma the only true, sobilily. consists in goodness 
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of heart ; and thaé ti ts a greater thing io hate a kind disposition 
than to he of noble birth, to have a ohtiidiike trustful character than 
to be descended from a Norman enoostor. - 
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1, Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He woald not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

iv. ° Removing the metphor in the third line: Had I but 
SETVED... 1100+ ceveeree ave left me unprotected from my enemies. 

vi. Changing phraseology: If I had only done my duty 
to God half as sealously as I did my duty to my king, He would 
not have deserted me in my old age and allowed me to be without 
the meane of protecting myself from the attacks of those who seek 
MY TU. 

: 2. By robbing Peter, he paid Paul. | 
And hoped to catch larks tf ever the heavens should fall. 

iv. Removing the figures: By robbing one, he paid 
another ; and he watied for some tmposstble event to happen so that 
he might repair his fortunes thereby. 

v. Transforming: In order to pay one man, he robbed 
another and he waited, Se. 

vi. Changing phraseology: In order to pay his debt to one 
man, he deprived another of what justly belonged to him, and he 


watted, §c. 
3. O gentle sleep | 
Nuture’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more will weigh my eyvlids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness 7 

iv. Removing the apostrophes and tho metaphors: I do 
not know why sleep which soothes people into a state of reposeby ite 
mild influence, does not come over me, and cause my eyes to clove, 
and put me in a state of wnconsciousnears as to external things. 

This above will do as & paraphrase of the passage, with- 
out further change. 

4. This ts the state of man: today he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honours think upon him ; 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost. 

iii, The only change of order required is in the fourth 
line, which in prose order would be‘ the third day a frost, a 
killing frost, comes.” ' : | 

iv. Expanding the metaphor intoa simile : The state of maw 
is like that of a plant. Todag the plant forth tts tender leaves: 
tomorrow tt blossoms, and ts thickly covered with bright flowers ; 
but on the thirdday a severe frost comes dnd hike 4. Similarly 
a man ts at one tsme full of youthful hopes ; in alittle while more 
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those hopes are realized, and he is'loaded with honours and distinc- 
tions ; but soon misfortune svertakes him, and deprives him of them, 
and reduces him to utter wretchedness.: - = 

The above may be | bee as & paraphrase; or we may re- 
move the metaphor, and begin: “ A man is one day, §c.” 
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1. ’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw ‘near homie ; 
Tie sweet to know there ts an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 

iv.’ Removing the transferred epithet in the first two lines 
and the daar pa in théthird: It te-sweet to hear the deep- 
mouthed bark of the honest watch-dog bay welcome as we draw near 
home ; it i# sweet to know that some one will mark ow coming, 
whose eyes will look brighter when we come. 

v. Transforming: How sweet tt ts to hear the deepemouth- 
ed barking of the honest watch-dog which bays welcome on seeing us 
drawn near home! How sweet also tt is to know that the eyes of some 
one who is morking our coming will look brighter when we come ! 

vi Changing phraseology: How delightful tt is to hear 
the deep-toned barking of the fatthful watch-dog which bays on sée- 
ing us approach home, as tf to welcome our return ! How eweet also 
tt is to feel that the eyes of some one tho 1s looking out for vur 
return home will gleam with joy when we get there. 

2. Many a shaft at random sent. 

Finds mark the archer little meant ; 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May soothe, or wound, a heart that’s broken, 

ill. The only change of order required is in the first 
end third lines, where sent and spoken should be put before at 
random 

iv. Expressing asasimile: Many a shaft sent at ran- 
dom finds a mark that the archer little meant ; so, many a word 
spoken at random may soothe or wound, a heart that ts broken. 

v. Transforming: A shaft which an archer sends at ran- 
dom often finds a mark that.he little meant ; so a word spoken at 
random may often soothe, or wound, a heart that ts broken. 

vi. Changing phraseology : An arrow which a man 
shoots from a bow without taking any aim, often strekes a point 
that he had no tntention tt should strike ; s0a carelessly uttered 
word may be applicable to some person crushed by grief and despair, 
and oo Pdtrpepe ar plage his misery. 

many @ gém of purest ray serene. 
The dark wajathomel pieces Debi bear ; 
Full many @ hower ts. born to-blush unecen 
And wasie tis sweetness‘on the desert air. 
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iv. In prose order: The dark unfathomed caves of the 
ocean bear full many a gem of purest serene ray; full many a 
flower vs born, &c. 

v. Transforming: There 13, in the durk caves of the ocean 
which are at a depth that cannot be fathomed, full many a gem of 
purest serene ray ; and there és full many a flower which 1s born to 
blush unseen and waste its sweetness cn the desert atr. 

vi. Changing phraseology: Jn the dark caverns of the sea, 
which are at a depth that cannot be measured by manthere lie htd— 
den many gems of the brightest and clearest lustre; and there are 
many flowers blooming tn the desert whose beauty and fragrance are 
of no use because there ts no one to enjoy them. 

The allegorical meaning of the passage is: ‘“‘ There are 
many persons possessing the most brilliant natural abilities among 
the most obscure ranks of society, of whom the world knows nothing, 
and whose excellent parts there is no one to appreciate, | 
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1. Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he dted 
As one that had been studied tn his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed 
As ’ twere a careless trifle 

Transforming: The manner of his leaving the world be- 
came him better than anything tn that he ever did during his life. 
His death was that of who had been so studied * in his death that he 
could throw away the dearest thing that he owed ¢ as ifit were a 
careless trifle. 

vi. Changing phraseology: The manner of his death 
was more worthy of him than anything he ever did during his life. 
His death was that of a person who had prepared himself so well for 
dying that he could give up his life, which was the most valued 
thing he possessed, with as much indifference asif it were @ thing 
of no value or consequence. 

2. Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vatn has tried, 
And sorrow but more ¢losely tied ; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough ; 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Tnke ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquility. 

iv. Removing the figures:exeept the simile at the end: 

It t¢ sad to think how light Gcause may move dissension hétween 


* Studied in his death, prepared for dying—a metaphor from study- 


ing one’s part in a play. 
¢ Owed—archsio for ewned. 
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friends that love ons another—porsons whose friendship the world 
hag tried tm vatn, and aurraw but rendered closer; who remain 
staunch friends in spite of the troubles of times of adversity, yet 
become alianated in a time of wninterrupied prosp-rety, like ships 
that have gone down at sea when heaven was all tranquility. 

v. Transforming: J¢ ts sad to think thata very light 
cause may move dissension between persons whose friendship has 
has been tried by the world in vain; and has but been rendered 
closer by sorrow ; who having remained staunch friends in spite of 
tha troubles which times of adversity bring, lecome alienated in @ 
time of uninterrupted prosperity, like shipe,§o. 

v. Changing phraseology: It ts sad to think thai a very 
trifling thing may cause a quarrel between persons whoes friendship 
could not be shaken by the chances and changes of life, but was 
on the contrary rendered closer by sorrow—who, having remained 
staunch friends tn spite of the troubles which times of adversity bring, 
become alienated tna time of uninterrupted prosperity, luke ships 
wine eee with stood storms, have foundered tn perfectly calm 
weat 
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1. There ts a comfort tn the strength of love ; 
I will made a thing endurable, which else 
Would break the hea. t. 

v. Transforming: Strong love hes in ita comfort which 
will render enduralle a thing which else would breal: the heart. 

vi Changing phraseology : Strong affection carries with 
tt a certain power of relieving pain, which will enable ue to bear 
the severity of an affliction, which would entsrely crush our spirit 
tf that affection were less strong. 

Zs Disgust concealed 
Is of-times proof of wisdom, when the fault 
Is obstinate and cure beyond our reack. 

iii. In prose order: Concealed disgust ss oftentimes a 
proof of wisdom, when the faulé ts obstinateand cure ts beyond our 
reach. 

v. Transforming: When we find a fault to be so obsti- 
nate that its cure is beyond our reach, si teof tentinus a proof of 
totedom to cenceal our diagust. 

vi. Changing phrascoligy 3 When we find a fault to be 
80 firmly fized in a mans character that. we cannot ramove tt by our 
efforts, tt would, tn most cases, be wise on cur part to refrain from 
showing the avermion wo feel t9-4i.. , 

8, womens. tn One ae e. ease, 
noertats, coy, an to please, 
And vsriable asthe shade 
By the light quivering aspen made, 
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When pain and angisish wring the brow. 

A ministering angel thou. 

iii. In prose order: QOwoman! who, inowr haure of case, 
art uncertain, coy and hard to please, and as variable as the shade 
made by the light quivering aspen, thow art a ministering angel 
when pain and anguish wring the brow. 

iv Removing the apostrophe, the synecdoches, and the 
metaphors: Woman, who, im our hours of ease, 18 uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please, and.as variable as the shade made by the 
light quivering leaves of the aspen, ministers to us with the tend- 
erest care and attention when we are in pain and anguish. 

v. Transforming: Though, when we have no trouble or 
suffering, we find woman to be uncertain, coy,and hard to please, 
and as variable as the shade which the light quivering leaves of 
the aspen make, yet she minstersto us with the tenderest care and 
atlentson when she finds us in pain and anguish. 

vi. QOhanging phraseology: Though when wa have no 
trouble or suffering, we find women to be fickle, bashful, and fasts- 
dious, andas changeable in hwmour as the shadow which the leaves 
of the aspen cast on the ground (or, omitting the simile—extremely 
changeable in humour) yet she ministers to us, §c. 
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1. It would be better thet our houses should be set in a 
blaze and fall down with a loud noise than that a foreign enemy 
should enter the town. 

2. I thought for a long time that the event which I 
eagerly desired to happen would really happen, and as it never 
happened, I continually felt that my hopes were false. I was 
disappointed in my hopes day after day, so that I was, from 
my childhood, continually deceived im regard to the future. 

3. Let us observe how slow nations are in discovering the 
worth of their great men, and how it is only long after death, 
that they receive the recognition they have deserved, in the 
shape of a bust made at little cost. 
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1, I felt the keenest pain of mind when I heard the cry. 

2. My voice was rendered inandible by the loud sounds 
of the storm. 

3. We were s0 curious that we were induced to make 
every effort which it was in our power to make. ) 

4. The plans of ening which my wife had formed 
quite occupied her min . 

5. Those in the besieged place were obliged to do alto- 
gether withont flesh meat. ; 

18 
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6. The alarni-fires on the hills of Wales, so exposed to 
storms, blazed upward so as to seem like the flery mass shot 
out of the craters of volcanoes. 

7. ‘Weate the provisions with hearty relish, and declared 
that they were spipndid. 

8. Her thoughts were entirely devoted to her household 
affairs. 

9. He was able to meet his difficulties without flinching 
from them. . 

10. In London there are sharpers, a8 well as foolish 
people whom they fleeee unmercifully of their money. 
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As it was the all-wise God who created the country, and 
imperfect man who built cities, there is no reason why we should 
feel any surprise at finding that health and virtue, which are 
the only things which can render endurable the miseries to 
which all people are subject in this life, are to be chiefly 
met with in rural parts and are least liable to be corrupted in 
such places. Let those who live in towns, who, instead of walk- 
ing from place to place, are conveyed in carriages and sedan- 
chairs, who are never exhausted by labour, but only wearied 
with having nothing to do, and whose only pleasure is that 
which is produced by human art can afford—let such, I say, con- 
tinue to live the tewn life which suits them so well, for it is 
only in towns that they can distinguish themselves, and only 
thore that persons of their disposition can live without corrupt- 
ing the minds of their fellowmen. These groves of ours aro not 
intended for them, but were planted ‘in order that persons of a 
contemplative turn of mind may walk abeut in them, and enjoy 
the cool shade that they afford. : 
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Man, being naturally of a savage disposition; takes a long 
time to got rid of that natural character by learning the refined 
manners and arts of civilized life. But when a community 
have acquired these, a tian may consider himself happy if he 
can live among them, frea from all danger, though ke may not 
be distinguished for wealth or rank. It is true that there will be 
numerous wants to be supplied ; but on the other hand, as long 
aa he ig moderate in his desires, and willing to exert himself in 
order to gratify them, there will be every facility for supplying 
his wants. In such a state of society, virtue flonrishes hke a 
tree growing in a congenial soil. Virtues have not here a 
rough, severe, repellant, and formidable appearance, as they 
have when they grow (that is, when they grow at all of them- 
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selves under such circumstances) in distant ceuntries, where 
people are sunk in barbarism, and might ia the order of the day 
and prevailes over everything else. On the other hand, they 
are soft and tehder, being refined by the oaultivation of the 
mind, and strengthened by freedom from restraint, and produ- 
cing results which have been brought to perfection filer the 
genial influence of truth. 
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Canute the Dane, conquerer of England, seating himself 
on the seashore on his throne, assumed a look which indicated 
overweening pride arising from the possession of soverei 
power, so that he might conceal the secret design which he 
had fornmred, and addressed the waves of the ocean as followe, 
in loud tones: ‘O ye advancing waves, whose welfare is bound 
up with mine as much as those of this verdure-covered island 
are, do not approach where tho throne on which I your master 
am seated.” The sea, however, did not listen to his words ; 
tho waves rolled on, paying less heed to them than they would 
have done to a, puff of the playful (or, changing) breeze. Canute 
now rose from his throne which the waves were washing, and 
spoke to his train of fawning courtiers as follows: ‘“ The 
power which human sovereigns possess is in reality (or, when 
not exaggerated) very limited indced. The waves, as ye have 
seen, teach us that thtre is only one who is really a king and 
who is worthy to be styled a king, and that is God; for it is 
He alone who has established the eternal laws of the universe, 
which the sea, and the earth, and the heavens must obey.” 





EXERCISE 221. 

When a traveller in the desert, exhausted with thirst, lies 
down to die upon the pathless and solitary sand, the intensely 
heated air assumes to his disordered sight the appearance of 
a broad like of clear cool water, as if it wants to tantalize him 
in his dying agonies with the illusion it presents. As deceptive 
as such a mirage is the land which we think we see upon the 
Inargin of the water, presenting to our eyes, which we have 
been straining for a long time to get a sight of land, what appear 
to be its headlands and long irregular coast, but are as unreal 
as the pleasing pictures of the future which present themselves 
to the mintl of those who are struggling, with the cares and 
troubles of life, but which soon lead to tears by proving to be 
illusive and unreal. 
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A fragile boat was being carried along by the current at 
& violent rate down a broad river of the Arherican wilderness 
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whith flowed through thickly wooded and ghomy forests. A 
if it were a Jeaf flying before the storm, the delicate boat waa 
carried slong towards the place where the stream made a sudden 
descent with a noise like thunder, and sent up a cloud of spray. 
In that boat, however, an Indian woman was standing in a 
proud and fearless attitude, who had ne ere with her except a 
sleeping infant which she carried at her breast. There was a 

eeuliar expression of joy upon her countenance, and her black 
locks floated on the breeze as if to express her exultation. She 
hugged the child to her bosom as it slept smiling, her heart 
throbbing violently the while, and she sang in a sweet and clear 
voice, weirdly musical and exultant death-song, which could 
be distinctly heard above the sound of the cataract. 
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The two brotherr, who were the only remaining members 
of the family to which they belonged, had together pursned the 
eccupation of shepherds on the hills of their native district. 
When Leonard got near his home, he was overcome by his feel- 
ings; he could not make up his mind to ask the people for 
news of the brother whom he had loved so Jong apd so affec- 
tionately, and therefore he went towards the lonely burial 
ground, in order that, knowing as he did where the members of 
his family were buried, he might find out whether his brother 
was still living, or had died, and been buried, his grave adding 
one more to the row of the graves of the household. When he 
reached the churchyard he found thet another grave had been 
added, and he stood near it for fully half an hour; but as he 
stood, with his eyes fixed on it, his memory got so confused that 
he began to feel doubtful whether it was really a new grave, 
and even to hope that it was not a new grave, but only one 
whioh he had seen before but had forgotten. 
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At that moment she saw what she had been unable to see 
till then, aa if she had been temporarily deprived of her sight ; 
closs by was a spring in the desert, the clear waters of which, 
filting it to the brim, glittered in the sun. Around the spring 
there were a number of date trees, and lilies grew along its 
margig,.and formed a border around it. Sbe ran quickly to 
the ipring, aud drew some water from it, and gave it to her 
boy to drink ; she looked on while he drank as if unwilling to 
stop nor would she drink any herself till he quite satisfied 
his thirst. When he had drank they both threw themselves 
on their knees, and. drank the water which was giving them 
fresh life, as it were, by restoring their exhausted strength. 
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Now and then they stopped for a while, and amiled with 
satisfaction; and then they drank again, and emiled agnin. 
When they had done, they felt so happy that the solitary waste 
seemed to have become pleasant. The tender leaves of the 
trees, tossed to and fro by the breeze as it blew with a low 
murmuring sound, and the flowers which opened out where 
the sun's light was not strong, fermed a scene which had tho 
effect of reviving her hopes, and making her resolve never to 
give way to despair. : 
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The night was delightful : the crescent moon, whieh moved 
(4,e., seemed to move) along the blue sky, looked like a beanti- 
ful vessel drifting along the surface of the ocean without oars 
and without steersman, the white clouds through which it 
passed resembling the foamy billows of the ocean. I looked up: 
the stars with which the sky was thickly strewn illuminated 
the heavens with their twinkling light. Then I directed my 
geze to the earth : the winds which had blown from the moun- 
tains all day were now quiet, as if they had retired into the 
caves and gone to rest. The waters of the sea, usually tossed 
in innumerable waves, had now settled into one motionless 
mass, and lay calm and silent like one in a trance; and the re- 
flection of the innumerable shining stars of the sky on its 
bosom, would have made one imagine that a shower of stars 
had fallen fram the heavens on the ocean. 
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Thales roused himself at last from his fit of musing, and 
looking at the town near which he stood, with anger and scorn 
depicted on his countenance, gave vent in the following terms to 
the indignation which he felt (at the treatment be had received 
from its inhabitants). “The character of the times has be- 
come 80 low that people will not accord to persons of intellec- 
tual and moral worth even the unsubstantial meed of praise which 
costs them so little to give. The efforte of men of learning to 
impart their knowledge to others meet with no appreciation or 
reward from the inhabitants of that accursed town, who care 
only to pursue their wieked pleasures orto amass wealth. And 
though hope for a time solaces me in my distress, disappoint- 
ment only serves to make it doubly -painfnl, while the longer 1 
gtay here, the leas becomes my scanty stoek of money. In 
these circumstances I must a ee the gods in their mercy to 
enable me, before I get too old and infirm to walk without 
supporting my steps with a staff, and while I am. yet, healthy 
and strong, to find some other place more favoured by Heaven 
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in having inhabitguts who do not hold it a shame for a man to 
be bonest or learned. 


‘Pree 


EXERCISE 297. 


_ The place was watered by deep, clear streams which pur- 
sued, their quiet meandering. course between bunks covered 
with vegetation. Rows of gracefully drooping willows grew 
along their edges in some places ; while in others palms crowned 
with turfs of leaves grew so near them that every leaf was 
clearly reflected in their water , which flowed slowly along 
with a low sweet murmuring sound. Along the margin of 
the water’ grew numerous lilies, the yellow-edged flowers 
of which bent down and touching the water as if to drink, 
and then rising erect ‘again, looked more beautilul than before, 


EXERCISE 228. 


Blessed is the lot of the man, who having inherited a few 
acres of land, devotes his care to the cultivation of hia little 
property, without wishing to aeqnire any more,—who is satis- 
fied with his lot, as long as he can live on his own property in 
his own native land,—who does not trouble himself sbout the 
years which are passing away quickly (and bringing him 
nearer his end), so leng as he enjoys sound bodily health and 
freedom from all mental trouble, passes his time peacefully 
in the day, and sleeps soundly at night—who can alternate 
times of study at his own pleasure with periods of rest—who 
can amuse himself with innocent diversions, which are the 
eee pleasing of all to persons of a contemplative turn of 
mind. 

It ismy wish to live a retired and obscure life Kke that 
which I have described ; and to pass away imperceptibly from 
this life, without any one mourning my death, and without 
there being even a monumental] stone to mark my grave. 


EXERCISE 229. 


There is a worm (called the glow-worm) which may be 
observed creeping about under hedges by the side of streams. 
During the night it emits a gleaming light, which however is 
invisible in the daytime. 

From what part of its body this light issues has been, and 
is still, a disputed point, some considering that it proceeds from 
the head, while others say it proceeds from the tail, 

Bat whichever be the right view, one thing is certain, 
namely, that the'little light with which the creature is endowed 
in proportion to its small size, was given it by the same 
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Power which has created the greater lights which illamine the 
8 ® : 

It may be that this light was given to this insect by the 
benign Creator in order to serve the wayfarer as a lamp, so 
that he might guide his steps carefully by it, and at the same 
time to prevent him from treading upon and destroying the 
insect who affords him a light, which, small as it is, serves to 
save him from stumbling and falling, by showing the stones in 
his path. 





EXERCISE 230 


Ye lovely flowers that bloom on atree laden with fruit, 
why do ye fade and drop so rapidly ? Surely ye have not re- 
mained on the tree so long beyond your appointed time that 
you cannot bloom a little while longer in yous beauty, ond 
then fade. 

It is possible that ye were created for no other purpose 
than that ye might delight persona by your beauty for half an 
hour or an hour, and then fade? If so, it would bea matter for 
regret that ye should be destined to bloom just long enongh for 
people to realize how beautiful ye are, and to fade as soon as 
they begin to enjoy your beauty. 

But such is not the truth: ye have been created in order 
to teach us how transient is the glory of the most glorious 
thing—how it fades away and disappears after it has displayed 
its splendour and beauty for but short time, 


SED PRR 


BXEROCISE 231. 


When I hear thy song, which is louder and more joyous 
today than before, thou bird of the woods, my soul feels an 
intense desire to (leave this body) and fly upward with thee to 
God. Keep up thy song, thou songster of the wood : sing about 
the many glories of this season of life and love, and joy, till thy 
voice fails thee, God has made the world so beautiful that 
even if thou couldst go on singing without ceasing, throughout 
all eternity, thou wouldst not be able to describe even half its 
beauties. 





BXERCISE 232. 


The tall spires of the temples of Benares with gilded roofs, 
are now becoming dim in the gloom of evening, and the whole 
place, so calm and still, is enveloped in a grey mist. The 
boatmen, exhausted with their day’s labour, kindle their watch. 
fires along the dark banks of the river, and theiw faces reflect 
the red glare of those fires, as they sit around them. As the 
gloom deepens, a maiden, whe has long lived a wretched and 
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solitary life, having been forsdken by her lover, wanders along 
the banks, watching the faint and flickering light of the lamp 
which sbe has committed tothe bosom of the waves (in order to 
secertain the fate of her lover); but as she is watching it goes 
out, and all the happiness of her life goes out with it, and leaves 
her utterly miserable and tired of: life (for she knows that the 
extinotion of that lamp means her lover is no moré). She 
weeps over the premature death of her love whom she can 
never again solace herself with the hope of seeing at some future 
time (as she had done till now. The extinction of her lamp 
by the water was an omen, the megning.of which she had not 
the courage to agk herself, for she knew it meant that her 
lover was dead. - | 





' EXERCISE 233. 


Two young bears, who were inclined for mischievous sport, 
issued from a wood near which there was a bee-hive, the skil- 
fully constructed cells of which had hee: stocked by the hard- 
working creatures with sweet honey. The sight filled the bears 
with joy, and they immediately began to feast greedily on the 
luxurious food. The little creatures, which were startled by 
this sudden attack, began to revenge themselves on their foes 
by stinging them all over the head with such effect that the 
bears, unable to contend against such odds, were compelled to 
flee from the plain; they could hardly see their way ir their 
anger, and were ‘rendered furious by pain; but succeeded at 
last in repehing their home in the wood. When there, they, 
now become wiser by their mishap, lamented in vain the thought- 
lessness which has caused them such pain, and learnt ae the 
rerult of their painful experience, that indulgence in pleasure 
always necessarily brings pain along with it. 





EXEROISE 234. 


Nobility of birth and dignity of rank are hollow unrealities, 
and neither these nor anything else can save us from the in. 
evitable doom of all men todie. Even kings are not exempted 
from this fate, and they too must one day lie cold in death. 
They too must die, and descend to the grave, where there will 
be no distinction between king and peasant. 

Some persons may obtain glory by slaying their thousands 
on the Geld of battle; but even they cannot resist the power 
ef fate: it is omly one another that they can subdue, not 
fate. Sooner or liter, they too mnst obey the decree of fate, 
and endyre the terrois of death, howewr unwilling they 
may be to die. . 
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EXERCISE 235. 


The course of time is just like the flowing of a river: the 
river is ever running, and time is ever passing away ; and 
neither of them can be induced to stop as it glides noiselessly 
slong, either by bribes or by entreaties. Both are equally be- 
yond recall when once they have passed; and as the river is 
swallowed up at last by the ocean, so time is swallowed up in 
eternity. 

Though time thus seems to resemble a river in every 
respect, a deep thinker will perceive the following difference 
between them: a tract which is well watered by streams in- 
variably presents a delightful sight. and produces rich harvests ; 
whereas if we do not employ our time as it passes in increas- 
ing oo knowledge, our minds will be like a desert—empty and 

esolate. 





EXERCISE 236. 


This was the birthplace of Pizarro, whose name is one of 
the greatest among those of persons who bave made themselves 
famous in history, He was so indefatigable, brave, and reso- 
lute tha tnothing could interrupt him in the career which he had 
proposed to himself, and which he pursued in spite of every 
difficulty and obstacle, such as physical hardship and suffering, 
evil reports, bad weather, and the opposition of armies arrayed 
for battle. He invaded a great kingdom (Pern) slew or en- 
slaved its inhabitants from whom he had sustained no harm. 
But though he acquired earthly fame and wealth and power by 
these deeds, he had to appear after his death before a tribunal 
where men’s actions are judged according to their real charac- 
ter. (There he has no doubt, been adjudged the reward of his 
deeds of cruelty and wickedness). O thou that readest this, be 
deeply thankful to thy Creator that he has assigned thee a lot, 
whieh however miserable it may be—even though it be the 
humble one of a day-labourer—is far preferable to that of such 
® man as Pizarro. 





EXERCISE 237. 


But is there anything which can produee the wonderful 
and magical effect of relieving the ppinees to which our 
minds are naturally subject, or inducing us to console ourselves 
by considering the case of others who are even more hopelessly 
miserable than ourselves? Yes. Books possess this wonderful 
power, and can also produce other effects. They make us 
change our opinions of men and things, and instruet usin the 
duties of life. They comfort those who are afflicted, and rebuke 
those who are stubborn: they warn fools of their folly, and 
atrengthen the wisdom of the wiee, They afford help to all 
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persons without distinction, never avoiding those that are afflict- 
ed with griet or mineyy. They are not cruel, selfish, or proud, 
and they do not refuse caunsel or instraction to these who seek 
it, however humble they may be; nor do they tell differens 
things to different poople, but tedch. commen people exactly 
the same trpths that they teach kings. 


sorcery iemectnsncitnchtoe® 
EXERCISE 238. 

Wealth cannot enable us to subdue our passions oy to 
distinguish ourselves by supetior poweis of mind: it cannot 
give us eather tranquillity of mind, er wisdom. Desire wisdom 
more thay wealth, for it is uot of so much importance to ac- 
quire wealth as to secure happiness, which is a blessing that is 
oftcn denied to great persons, whe are in consequence filled 
With anger and astoushment at its boing enjoyed by those in 
humbler ranks of sovicty. 

The most that can be said against poor persons is that 
they are poor; but what shall we say about those who, though 
they have riches, and yct unhappy. We cannot conceive a more 
pitiable creature than a man of rank and wealth who is mise- 
rable. Such men should not be called great: the really breat 
are those who are happy. Peasants have the same natural 
desires as king, and their appetites are best gratified by things 
which are obtained with the Icast expenso (and therefore they 
are happy). 





EXERCISE 239. 


The troubles that Hdmynd had to undergo are to numer- 
ous for mo to describe; and therefyre 1 will only say that, 
after going through them all, ho entered upon a successful 
career in India, that remote country, watered by the broad 
Unnges, where the works of God appear to assume their most 
magnificent aspect. ; 

There he had first occupied the lowest positions, frem 
which he had raised himself, by his faithfulness and the increas- 
ing reputation of trustworthiness tap} he thereby acquired, toa 

sition, if not of wealth, at least of independence, which is the 

ighest and most cherished of a man’s hopes, next to the hope 

of héavenly bliss; and as time flow on, his wealth increased, 
and hé bedame mére and nigte highly honoured. 


They have cut down the straight and tat] poplar trees 
which fdrned a shady-avenne where we covld enjiy the dodl 
ate and listen t6' the rustlingof the wind blomng among thet 
No more:do tlic brecyed blow wantonly sxnbng thd ‘lvares, so as 


EXERCISE 241, 


to make a pleasing sound, nor are their shadows reflected on the 
surface of the Ouse which flows past them. 

The last time I looked upon the field I loved beyond every 
other, and of the ridge of earth on which the poplars grew, was 
twelve years ago; and now when 1 see them again, the trees 
have been cut down and instead of enjoying their shade as I did 
once, I sit down on their stumps while their trunks lie on the 
grassy ground. 

he blackbird which had its home among their branches 
has gone away to another retired spot where he is protected from 
the heat by the shade of the hazel trees, and I no longer hear 
his loud and melodious song where I once used to listen to it 
with delight. 

My life is fast passing away and coming towards its end, 
and it will not be long before I shall die; and my body shall 
lie low in the grave with the sod above it and a memorial stone 
at its head, as they now lie low on the ground, before a new 
grove shall grow up and take the place of the one that has been 
cut do wn. 

If there is any sight that can put me into a contemplative 
mood, and make me think on the transient nature of human 
enjoyments, it is this. It brings forcibly to my mind the truth 
that though our lives are short enough, the duration of our 
enjoyments is even shortcr than they are. 





EXERCISE 241. 


The time was midday, and the clear skies of that African 
region were filled with the overpowering brightness of the sun, 
whose rays heated the atmosphere to-an intolerable degree. The 
leaves which crowncd the tall and stately palm were not moved 
even the gentlest breeze from the west, nor was the surface of 
the sea or the desert disturbed by the wind. That sun poured 
it flood of bright light on the ruins of Carthage which lay 
deserted and a state of the profoundest repose, as if it were 
deep midnight. Blocks of costly marble lay scattered over the 

lains, having been loosened from the temples when they fell. 
he pillars were overgrown with dark-coloured weeds and grass, 
and the lizard lay on the stone which has formed an altar, 
enjoying the warmth of the sun. The statucs of heroes gnd 


gods lay on the ground under the ruins of the ba in} 
i, 







they had been placed. And close by them in t 
lay the dreadful serpent, which the burning 
had caused to come out of its bole. 


